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,  ..Why  Do  Letters  Such  as 
These  Come  to  the  Chicago  Daily  News? 


Thue  Miert  in  the 
ffUs  of  the 
CWc«o<'  Dally  Newt. 


£^1  i- 

As  we  see  it,  it  is  beftiiise  an  ever  increasing  number  of  persons  who  feel  the 
need  for  straight  thinking  in  the  midst  of  confusion  .  .  .  who  love  truth  and 
detest  false  pretenses  and  demoralizing  sensationalism  .  .  .  find  in  this  news¬ 
paper  a  challenging,  new  and  independent  formula  for  plain  old-fashioned 
honesty. 

CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

•  JOHN  S.  KNIGHTt  Editor  &  Publishtr 


INDEPENDENT  AND  DEPENDABLE 


These  annual  LEADERSHIP  figures 
again  show  why  The  TIMES  continues 
to  be  the  BEST  advertising  medium  in 
Seattle.  Success  in  the  busy  Seattle 
market  can  be  found  through  fre¬ 
quent,  concentrated  advertising  in 
The  SEATTLE  TIMES. 


MEDIA  RECORDS  REPORT  ON 

THE  TIMES’  ADVERTISING  LEAD 
OVER  2nd  PAPER  (Daily  and  Sunday,  12  Months,  1950) 

Tht  TIMES 

Suttlt  TIMES  2imI  Piptr  Ltd  ind  P»Hf  >» 

TOTAL  LINEAGE  .  .  .  24,292,911  17,094,485  7,198,426 

RHAIL  DISPLAY  .  .  .  12,596,091  7,748,626  4,847,465 

DEPARTMENT  STORE .  5,334,576  3,022,566  2,3  1  2,0  1  0 

CUSSIFIED .  6,319,681  5,040,372  1,279,309 

NATIONAL .  5,358,563  4,270,569  1,087,994 
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Represented  by  O'MARA  &  ORMSBEE  •  New  York  •  Detroit  •  Chicago  •  Los  Angeles  •  San  Francisco 


er  Beef 
Magna  Cum  Laude 


Anybody  is  a  fine  judge  of  beef — after  the  first  bite. 

But  nobody — that’s  right,  nobody — can  squint  an 
eye  at  a  steer  in  the  feed  lot,  a  side  of  beef  in  the 
cooler,  or  a  steak  on  the  broiler  and  tell  precisely 
how  tender  and  juicy  it’s  going  to  taste  on  your  fork. 

There  simply  aren’t  any  scientific  tests  for  quality 
in  beef,  to  date.  That’s  why  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  asked  a  group  of  scientists  at  the  University 
of  Chicago  to  find  out  what  makes  "choice  beef’’ 
really  choice. 

These  men  are  studying  heef  scientifically.  Analyz¬ 
ing  the  cell  structure,  the  chemical  composition, 
manv  other  things.  Thev  hope  to  learn  exactly  what 
quality  in  beef  is,  and  how  to  judge  w^hen  it’s  there. 


Their  reward:  strictly  organoleptic.  That  is,  they 
get  to  eat  the  steaks  after  studying  them.  Your  re¬ 
ward:  (if  things  work  out  right)  good  beef  made  even 
better  beef  for  you  in  the  future. 

And  where  does  the  meat  industry  come  in? 

The  research  is  being  done  by  the  American  Meat 
Institute  Foundation,  a  non-profit  organization  on 
the  University  of  Chicago  campus,  supported  b\ 
many  meat  packers  throughout  the  country,  for  the 
benefit  of  meat  growers,  meat  packers  and  all  the 
meat  eaters  in  the  land. 

AMERICAN  MEAT  INSTITUTE 

Hrailqnarfcrs,  Chicago  •  Members  throughout  the  LI.  S. 
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if  any  newspaper 
representative  tells  you 
that  the  great  and  growing 
Detroit  market 
can  be  covered 
by  one  newspaper  ALONE 
please  send  him  back 
for  new  information. 

No  single  paper  can  do  the 
job  single  handed. 

Detroit  needs  two  papers — 
one  of  which, 

The  Detroit  Times, 
covers  HALF  the  families. 

Yoi/'re  missing  something 

if  you  miss  The  Detroit  Times 

REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 
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On  December  18,  1930,  this  is  >vhat 

the  members  of  the  II.  S.  Senate  were  told  by  one 

of  their  colleagues: 


.  .  .  fur  inaiiv  \cars  I'lic  i\e\v  ^u|■k  riino 

has  printed  in  its  Sunday  editinn  a  >eetion  etUitled 

"The  News  of  the  Week  in  Kevievv.* 

I  hin  tliat  newspaper  e\ery  Sunday,  primarily 
in  (trder  t(t  read  that  se<-tinn.  W  hoe\er  prepares  it 
has  a  nuister  tiiind. 

In  my  opinion,  yesterday's  seetion  was  the  best  review 
ever  puhlislied  hy  that  newspaper.  ...  It  should  he  read  by 
every  Senator  and  by  every  Memlier  of  the 
House  of  Kepresentatives. 


It  is  most  regrettable  that  in  this  time  ol  trouble  and 
distress  it  cannot  be  read  by  every  Ameriean  citizen. 

It  describes  the  Far  Kastern  situation,  the  Fnropean 
troubles,  the  Russian  aggression,  and  (b»es  so 
succinctly,  concisely,  and  a<-curately.  just  as  I  believe 
those  >ituations  to  be. 

1  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  as  part  of  my  remaik>.  all  of  the  front  page 
of  section  1  of  yesterday’s  edition  of 
The  New  York  Times.” 

Sljc  NfWt  ifork 

“.ALI.  THK  NKVNs  THAT*''  UT  TO  PRINT” 
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editor  &  PUBLISHER 


The  SPOT  NEWS  Paper  oi  the  Newspaper  and  Advertising  Fields 

FOUNDED  IN  1884 


EVERY  SATURDAY 


Census  Shows  U.  S.  Press 
Nearly  $2  Billion  Business 


10,282  Papers  Employed  234,375 
With  $743,854,000  Payroll  in  '47 


Newspaper  publishing  in  the 
United  States,  in  the  year  1947, 
was  almost  a  two-billion-dollar 
business,  in  terms  of  receipts. 

There  were  8,339  establish¬ 
ments,  publishing  10,282  papers, 
anploying  234,375  persons,  with 
apayroll  aggregating  $743,854,000. 

They  consumed  a  half-billion 
dollars’  worth  of  materials  and 
spent  $81,583,000  on  new  plants 
and  equipment. 

The  aggregate  circulation  per  is¬ 
sue  was  119,567,360. 

Those  are  the  general  statistics 
of  the  industry  as  compiled  in  the 
1947  Census  of  Manufacturers. 
The  Department  of  Commerce, 
making  public  the  data  this  week, 
defined  receipts  as  being  revenue 
from  subscriptions  and  sales  (cir¬ 
culation)  and  from  advertising 
deducting  agency  commis¬ 
sions,  cash  discounts,  carrier  boy 
profits,  etc. 

Daily  and  Non-Daily 

The  newspaper  establishments 
mclude  both  daily  and  non-daily 
publishing  firms,  as  follows; 

New  England — 376. 

Middle  Atlantic — 1,090. 

East  North  Atlantic — 1,746. 

West  North  Central— 1,686. 
South  Atlantic — 837. 

East  South  Central — 464. 

West  South  Central — 888. 
Mountain — 461. 

Pacific— 788. 

One  of  the  outstanding  features 
of  the  newspaper  census  was  the 
year-round  stability  of  employ- 
wnt  for  the  industry  as  a  whole. 
The  month-by-month  number  of 
®ployes  varied  only  from  225,- 
in  January  to  242,412  in  De¬ 
cember. 

Production  and  related  workers 
Runted  for  the  biggest  slice  of 
“e  payroll,  with  118,116  receiv- 
®g  $372,752,000  for  229,669,000 
manhours. 

4  Employ  2,500  or  More 
The  actual  value  of  products 
^ipts)  was  $1,917,302,000. 
This  compares  with  $904,946,000 
tor  7,278  establishments  covered 
by  the  Census  in  1939,  and  with 
»1.149,898  for  8,599  establish- 
“*”ts  in  1929 

Slightly  less  than  one-fourth  of 
IJII^DITOR 


all  employes  counted  in  1947  were 
women. 

Only  four  establishments  em¬ 
ployed  2,500  employes  or  over 
and  34  had  between  1,000  and 
2,499  employes.  The  greatest  bloc, 
3,752  plants,  had  from  one  to  four 
employes;  next  were  2,171  plants 
with  from  five  to  nine  employes. 

The  rest  of  the  employe  break¬ 
down:  950  with  10-19;  788  with 
20-49;  287  with  50-99;  225  with 
100-249;  84  with  250-499;  and  44 
with  500-999. 

Reflecting  the  extent  to  which 
non-daily  publications  are  covered, 
commercial  printing  receipts  ex¬ 
ceeded  $70,000,000.  Newspaper 
publishing  alone  accounted  for  re¬ 
ceipts  of  $1,791,996,000.  Many 
establishments  reported  other  sec¬ 
ondary  income  from  magazine 
publishing,  government  printing, 
catalogs,  and  photoengraving. 

Receipts  Since  1914 

A  rundown  of  receipts  from 
1947  to  1914  is  given  as  follows: 


(Figures  in  thousands) 


Circulation 

Advertising 

Wyoming’s  35  establishments. 

1947.. .. 

1939.. .. 

_ $599,925 

_  306,192 

$1,192,413 

539,495 

The  regional  figures  in  this  phase 

1937.... 

_  287,509 

574,180 

of  the  study  show: 

1935.... 

_  260,224 

500,023 

1933.... 

_  239,147 

428,673 

Tonnage  Total  Receipts 

1931.... 

_  261,569 

624,954 

New  England  . 

283,745 

$125,388,000 

1929.... 

_  275,281 

797,338 

Mid.  Atlantic  . 

1,319,390 

469,793,000 

1927.... 

....  252,811 

724,837 

E.  No.  Central. 

956,398 

419,230,000 

1925.... 

_  230,581 

661,513 

W.  No.  Central 

361,124 

165,640,000 

1923.... 

_  222,559 

580,938 

391,785 

176,379,000 

1921.... 

_  212,636 

521,685 

E.  So.  Central. 

139,501 

63,680,000 

1919.... 

_  192,819 

373,502 

W.  So.  Central 

240,271 

120,663,000 

1914.... 

_  99.542 

184,047 

74,854 

46,926,000 

Pacific . 

395,780 

204,639,000 

The  newspapers  covered  by  the 
1947  Census  consumed  4,162,848 
tons  of  newsprint,  and  in  this  con¬ 
nection  the  Census  report  reveals 
that  non-newspaper  periodicals, 
books,  etc.,  used  238,095  tons  of 
newsprint. 


The  greatest  consumption  of 
newsprint  was  in  the  Middle  At¬ 
lantic  region —  1,319,390  tons. 
Next  was  East  North  Central  re¬ 
gion  with  956,398  tons. 

25%  for  Newsprint 
Other  newsprint  data  by  regions: 
New  England  —  238,745  tons; 
West  North  Central — 361,124  tons; 
South  Atlantic — 391,785  tons;  East 
South  Central  —  139,501;  West 
South  Central — 240,271;  Mountain 
— 74,854;  and  Pacific — 395,780. 

At  an  average  price  of  $85  a  ton 
in  the  Census  period,  newspapers 
paid  a  newsprint  bill  of  $353,842,- 
080.  New  York  State  newspapers, 
the  largest  state  group  of  consu¬ 
mers,  bought  $72,737,475  worth  of 
newsprint  to  do  $289,897,000 
worth  of  business  —  $113,860,000 
from  circulation  and  $176,037,000 
from  advertising. 

Wyoming’s  newspapers  had  a 
newsprint  bill  of  approximately 
$153,054  and  had  receipts  amount¬ 
ing  to  $2,098,000,  with  $465,000 
from  circulation  and  $1,633,000 
from  advertising. 

In  other  words,  newsprint  took 
one-fourth  of  the  499  New  York 
State  establishments’  revenue,  as 
compared  with  the  national  pro¬ 
portion  of  20%  and  only  7%  for 
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10,549.500  TV  Sets 

Hugh  M.  Beville,  Jr.,  NBC 
director  of  Plans  and  Research, 
announced  this  week  that  as  of 
Jan.  1,  there  were  10,549,500 
television  sets  in  the  United 
States.  This  estimate  represents 
a  gain  of  704,200  sets  installed 
during  December.  Set  sales 
during  1950  totaled  6,600,000. 


400  Morning  . . . 
1,454  Evening  .... 

416  Sunday  . . . . 
7,705  Weekly  .... 
230  Semi-Weeily 
21  Tri-Weekly 
56  Other  . 


21,796,428 

31,490,086 

42,736,321 

21,407,560 

925,772 

151,12$ 

1,060,068 


Circulation  Is  Up 

Circulation  of  newspapers  in 
morning,  /evening  and  Sunday 
classifications  continued  to  rise 
in  1950,  a  trend  since  1938. 
The  data  in  the  EDITOR  & 
Pl'BLLSHER  International  Year 
Book  for  1951  (now  on  the 
prevs)  shows: 

322  Morning .  21,266,126 

1,450  Evening  ....  32,562,946 

T*»tal  .  53,829,072 

549  Sunday  .  46,582,348 

Morning-evening  circulation 
for  1949  (with  329  morning 
and  1,451  evening  dailies)  was 
52,285,297.  Sunday  sales  in 
1949  for  546  papers  amounted 
to  46,398,968. 


Receipts  of  Evening  dailies  were 
more  than  twice  as  great  as  those 
of  Morning  dailies.  The  break¬ 
down  shows: 

(Figures  in  thousands) 

CircHlatioH  Advertising 

Morning  . $  84,413  $137,190 

Evening  .  178,383  388,780 

Sunday  .  91,692  107,726 


More  Papers  Than  in  1929 
The  total  number  of  publica¬ 
tions — 10,282 — in  the  1947  Cen¬ 
sus  exceeded  the  number  in  1929 
— 10,176 — after  having  touched  a 
low  mark  of  6,884  in  1933.  Ag¬ 
gregate  circulation  in  1929  was 
91,779,033  and  in  1933  it  was  76,- 
298,620,  rising  steadily  to  119,- 
567,360  in  1947.  The  figure  was 
calculated  by  totaling  returns  for 
average  circulation  per  issue  as 
made  for  individual  publications. 

The  1947  aggregate  circulation 
is  divided  as  follows: 


All  Colorado  Pulp 
Will  Go  for  Defense 

Grand  Junction,  Colo.  —  The 
new  pulpwood  mill  being  devel¬ 
oped  in  western  Colorado  cannot 
be  expected  to  add  a  single  roll 
of  newsprint  to  newspaper  sup¬ 
plies,  reports  Preston  Walker, 
president  of  Columbine  Develop¬ 
ment  Co. 

The  entire  supply  of  pulp  pro¬ 
duced  probably  will  go  to  the 
government  for  defense  purposes, 
Mr.  Walker,  general  manager  of 
Grand  Junction  Daily  Sentinel, 
told  Editor  &  Publisher  in  em¬ 
phasizing  his  report  to  the  Wyom¬ 
ing  Press  Association  at  Chey¬ 
enne,  Wyo.,  Jan.  20. 


Mexican  Newsprint 
Mill  Site  Is  Chosen 

Chihuahua  City — ^The  first  con¬ 
crete  step  to  establish  a  newsprint 
industry  in  Mexico  in  the  Tara- 
humara  mountains  was  taken  re¬ 
cently  by  a  committee  of  bankers 
and  businessmen,  including  a  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  Bank  of  Ameri¬ 
ca,  N.  A. 

After  an  aerial  and  ground  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  region,  the  committee 
tentatively  selected  the  city  of 
Temosachic  because  of  its  location 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  virgin  tim¬ 
ber  forests  and  the  availability  of 
water  power. 
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tDlTUht  6  FUtSLlJsntHiorr  eoruoi  ir 


Court  Asked  to  Void 
New  Orleans  Contracts 

New  Orleans  —  The  Govern-  a  choice  of  the  evening  paper  and 
ment  filed  a  brief  in  federal  court  the  competing  evening  paper,  the 
this  week  in  support  of  its  motion  Item,  is  deprived  of  an  oppor- 
for  a  partial  summary  judgment  in  tunity  to  compete  with  the  States 
its  anti-trust  suit  against  the  on  its  own  merits. 


Times-Picayune  Publishing  Co. 

It  asked  for  an  order  cancelling 
all  the  company’s  advertising  con¬ 
tracts  and  enjoining  it  from  em¬ 
ploying  advertising  contracts  con- 


A  ‘Typical’  Violation 

“Thus  there  is  presented  a  typi¬ 
cal  situation  again  and  again  de¬ 
clared  in  violation  of  the  Sherman 


taining  combination  or  unit  rates  Supreme  Court  of  a 

in  more  than  one  paper  published  business  using  ik  domination  or 


by  the  company. 


monopolistic  position  in  one  com- 


The  company  publishes  the  peting  area  to  coeice  its  customers 
Times-Picayune,  morning;  New  refrain  from  dealing  with  its 


Orleans  States,  afternoon,  and  Sun¬ 
day  Times-Picayune  States. 

Pointing  to  the  “tendency  to- 


competitor  in  another  area.” 

The  defendant’s  combination 
advertising  contracts,  it  is  further 


ward  concentration”  in  the  news-  asserted,  are  closely  allied  to  the 
paper  field,  the  brief  declares  that  block  booking  of  motion  pictures 
“this  case  seeks  to  call  a  halt  to  recently  condemned  by  the  Su- 
that  trend.”  preme  Court  in  the  Paramount 

For  ‘Greater  Freedom’  _ _ _  .u., 

.  .  .  .  It  IS  at  once  apparent,  the  brief 

Rather  than  restnctmg  freedom  claims,  that  the  defendants’  con- 
of  the  press,  the^  brief  states,  the  tract  structure  for  local  display 
relief  sought  is  in  the  interest  of  advertising  is  designed  to  induce 
greater  freedom.’  advertisers  who  must  use  the 


advertisers  who  must 


"^e  brief  cites  from  writings  by  Times-Picayune  in  the  morning . . . 
R.  B.  Mixon,  professor  of  journal-  to  use  the  States  in  the  afternoon 
ism  at  Yale  University,  and  from  rather  than  the  Item, 
a  bulletin  of  the  American  News-  , 

paper  Publishers  Association,  that  onomic  oercion 

between  1918  and  1944  the  num-  “The  contract,”  says  the  brief. 


between  1918  and  1944  the  num-  “The  contract,”  says  the  brief, 
ber  of  daily  newspapers  in  the  “is  clothed  in  terms  of  a  voluntary 
United  States  declined  19.4%  and  combination,  but  it  constitutes  the 
the  number  of  Sunday  papers  kind  of  economic  coercion  that 
4.5%;  that  from  1930  to  1950  a  has  been  condemned  by  the  Su- 
total  of  747  daily  newspapers  sus-  preme  Court  as  amounting  to  an 
pended  publication  or  merged  with  unlawful  tie-in.” 
other  newspapers  and  were  “Even  should  the  court  find  the 
dropped:  that  in  1949  there  were  contracts  with  respect  to  local  dis- 
830  fewer  daily  newspapers  than  play  advertising  are  not  per  se  in 
in  the  peak  year  of  1909  when  violation  of  the  Sherman  Act,  they 
2,600  were  published;  and  that  in  should  nevertheless  be  cancelled, 
1945,  out  of  1,394  cities  with  daily  says  the  brief,  “in  order  to  prevent 


newspapers,  only  1 17  had  newspa¬ 
per  competition. 


evasion”  of  any  order  entered  can¬ 
celling  the  combination  rates  in 


The  brief  then  asserts:  “Adver-  effect  for  classified  and  general 
Users  desiring  to  use  the  Times-  advertising.  The  defendants  have 
Picayune  in  the  morning  field  in  two  weeks  to  file  a  reply  brief, 
which  there  is  no  competition  are  Argument  on  the  motion  for 
deprived  of  the  right  to  exercise  partial  summary  judgment  has 

been  set  for  Feb.  20. 

Attorney  George  E.  Leonard  of 
E  &  P  INDEX  the  Anti  Trust  Division  announced 

Advertising  Survey  .  16  that  Attorney  General  J.  Howard 

Books  in  Review  .  42  McGrath  has  withdrawn  an  expe- 

Bright  Ideas  ....!!".!!.!!!!  36  Siting  certificate  asking  for  a 

Cartoons  .  15  three-judge  federal  court  to  hear 

Cireiilation  .  37  the  case. 

Classified  Clinic .  40  ■ 

FAlitorial  .  28 

Newspaper  Law .  39  Alabama  Farmers 

Personals  ".!,'!!!!!.'!!!'.  i.’! !  29  Get  Seedlings  Again 

Photography  .  44  Gadsden,  Ala.  — The  Gadsden 

Promotira  •••••• .  f®  Times  will  launch  its  second  annual 

“T'xJ!?* '  A  Pine  Tree  Project  Feb.  5.  The 

xltj: .  ia  event  aims  to  encourage  planting 

.  il  maintenance  of  pines  as  an 

H^at  Reader  Say  46  to  toe 


of  the  Editor  &  Publisher  copy¬ 
right  and  date  of  issue. 


What  Read^reSay  46  ‘"cotne  to  the 

farmer  and  to  promote  soil  and 
Any  article  appearing  in  this  pub-  water  conservation. 

Ikation  may  be  reproduced  pro-  Last  year,  the  Times  gave  out 
viding  acknowledgment  is  made  60,000  seedlings  to  farmers  with 


no  charge  except  the  cost  of  pack¬ 
ing,  which  was  about  $2  per  thou¬ 
sand. 


Newspaper  Wages  Definitely  Frozen 

Salaries  and  wages  in  the  newspaper  business  definitely  are  frozen 
under  the  wage  stabilization  order.  The  prospect  is  that  they  wJl 
continue  to  be  under  a  general  ceiling  despite  the  fact  that  circulation 
prices  and  advertising  rates  are  beyond  the  reach  of  price  ceilings, 
“public  members”  of  the  Board  told  newsmen  on  Wednesday. 

Cyrus  Ching’s  (wage  stabilization  director)  legal  department  b 
been  unable  to  discover  any  fundamental  difference  between  the 
Defense  Production  Act  under  which  the  Economic  Stabilizatkni 
Agency  operates  and  the  law  which  was  effective  during  World  War 
11.  In  that  earlier  period,  the  products  of  the  newspaper  industry  were 
free  of  price  ceilings  but  wage  ceilings  were  effective  therein. 

*  *  * 

Ofihand  Remark  Stirs  Discussion 
Price  Administrator  DiSalle  had  started  discussion  of  that  topk 
by  commenting,  off  the  cuff,  that  he  considered  an  industry  whou 
prices  are  beyond  the  pale  of  control  must  also  expect  its  wage  levtb 
to  be  subject  to  negotiation. 

*  *  « 

Printers  Get  Busy  .  .  .  and  Fast 

Seizing  on  that  offhand  remark,  Columbia  Typographical  Unioo 
members  called  on  ITU  officials  to  press  ESA  for  a  wage  freeze  ex¬ 
emption  for  newspaper  employes  aher  voting  to  hit  the  publishen 
for  a  raise  of  50  cents  an  hour  in  April.  Commercial  shops  recently 
settled  for  an  $8  weekly  boost  spread  over  two  years. 

«  *  * 

Prices  Exempt  from  Ceiling  Order 
The  exemptions  from  price  regulation  are  stated  in  Sec. 

14  as  follows:  (c)  Prices  or  rentals  for:  (1)  Materials 
furnished  for  publication  by  any  press  association  or  feature 
service;  (2)  Newspapers,  other  than  as  waste  or  scrap;  (d) 
Rates  charged  by  any  person  in  the  business  of  operating  or 
publishing  a  newspaper  ...  or  operating  a  radio-broadcasting 
or  television  station. 

Newsprint  Purchase  Price  Covered 

The  price  of  newsprint  is  frozen,  at  least  until  ESA  machinery  is 
readied  to  consider  special  appeals  by  producers,  as  in  OPA  days. 
But  the  ESA  order  “prohibits”  selling  and  buying  above  a  set  price, 
stores  or  offices  for  non-newspaper  uses. 

'Go  Ahead'  for  Newspaper  Plant 
In  a  specific  case  (the  name  of  the  newspaper  is  confidential), 
the  National  Production  Authority  has  ruled  that  a  100%  newspaper 
publishing  plant  may  be  built  without  regard  to  the  restrictions  of 
M-4.  That  order,  requiring  authorization  for  commercial  structures, 
applies  to  newspaper  plants  only  if  they  contain  job  printing  shops. 

ESA's  'First  Night'  Is  Run-Around 
Reporters  hope  the  “first  night”  performance  of  the  principal 
characters  in  the  Economic  Stabilization  Agency  won’t  prove  to  be 
typical  of  the  entire  run.  First,  there  was  a  four-floor  climb. 

Confusion  was  general.  Cameramen  occupied  most  of  the  avail 
able  chairs,  getting  aloft  for  better  shots  of  Messrs.  DiSalle  aal 
Ching.  Reporters  rushed  in  and  out — mostly  out  when  they  learned 
that  the  regulations  were  being  mimeographed  in  a  building  several 
blocks  distant — a  page  at  a  time  until  1  a.  m. 

Jefferson,  Pulitzer  and  Marshall 

I  Defense  Secretary  George  Marshall,  speaking  Jan.  28,  at 
I  formal  dedication  of  the  new  plant  of  the  Washington  Post, 
attended  by  1,500  persons,  quoted  from  Thomas  Jefferson: 
“Citizens  have  a  right  to  fuli  information  in  a  case  of  great 
concernment  to  them.  It  is  their  sweat  which  is  to  earn  all 
I  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  their  blood  which  is  to  flow  in 

I  expiation  of  the  causes  of  it."  He  closed  with  a  quotation 

.  from  Joseph  Pulitzer  of  1904:  “Our  republic  and  its  press 

,  will  rise  or  fall  together." 

[  Personal  Jottings  from  Capitol  Hill 
j  Clem  J.  Randau,  former  United  Press  and  Field  publishing  execu¬ 
tive,  has  been  appointed  special  assistant  to  Administrator  Millard 
t  Caldwell  in  the  Federal  Civilian  Defense  Administration  and  chaff- 
1  man  of  its  policy  committee. 

Carroll  Kilpatrick  has  resigned  as  Washington  correspondent  of 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  to  direct  public  relations  in  the  WaA- 
ington  office  of  the  Committee  on  the  Present  Danger. 
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ITU  Contract  Policy 
Before  Federal  Court 


The  conflict  between  the  1947  Counsel  Elisha  Hanson  had 
collective  bargaining  policy  of  the  prompted  its  action,  annount^d 
International  Typographical  Union  Monday.  Offered  were  Board  min- 
aid  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  is  finally  utes  to  show  that  the  NLRB  voted 
before  the  courts.  Thursday  to  file  for  enforcement. 

Petitions  filed  during  the  week  the  same  day  that  Mr.  Hanson 
by  the  National  Labor  Relations  asked  the  Circuit  Court  to  take 
Board  and  by  several  publisher  jurisdiction  and  to  modify  the  or- 
groups  set  in  motion  machinery  ders  in  certain  respects.  Announce- 
for  a  judicial  review  of  the  ment  was  withheld  until  Monday, 
union’s  demands  for  closed-shop  the  explanation  continued,  in  ob- 
and  union-foreman  clauses  in  con-  servance  of  court  practice  which 
tracts.  is  to  delay  public  statement  until 

First  to  go  into  court,  (E  &  P,  the  papers  are  filed. 

Jan.  27,  page  13),  the  American  NLRB  has  asked  that  the  two 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  cases  be  consolidated  for  consid- 
Kted  this  week  to  consolidate  eration.  The  issues  are  the  same 
its  case  with  that  of  the  govern-  g^e  exception:  in  the  Chi- 

inent  agency.  Likewise,  intervenor  cago  case  the  order  is  additionally 

petitions  by  other  publisher  asso-  directed  against  insistence  upon 
ciations  would  be  brought  into  the  contracts  with  a  60-day  cancellable 
court  as  part  of  one  proceeding,  clause.  Asked  whether  confirma- 
ANPA  has  asked  for  a  court  jjQn  order  against  such  a 

order  to  enforce  the  NLRB  decree  clause  might  be  avoided  by  mak- 
l^inst  the  union,  restraining  it  j^g  jf,e  time  for  cancellation  90 
from  striking  to  gain  closed-shop  days,  Lou  Silverberg,  spokesman 
contracts.  It  has  also  petitioned  for  the  Board,  replied:  Tt 

tte  court  to  review  the  question  wouldn’t  be  that  easy;  the  order 

of  advertising  reproduction  clauses  goes  against  the  policy  involved.” 

“^e*^’lTU’s  1947  convention  ^ 

amendment  to  its  rules,  making  litigation  began  m  Decern- 

member  locals  and  members  in-  hearings  that  ended 

dividually  subject  to  expulsion  if  '7  1948.  Midway  in  that  pe- 

they  deviate  from  headquarters  *’*od,  the  Boards  general  counsel 
policy,  is  a  major  point  up  for  rnoved  in  Indianapolis  federal 
court  review  in  the  proceedings  court  for  an  injunction  to  restrain 
now  before  the  Seventh  U.  S.  “"'on  from  violating  the  Taft- 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  Hartley  Act.  That  order  was  is- 

n./.!.  _  sued  in  the  following  March  and 

**  ^  remained  effective  until  the  Board’s 

NLRB  s  petition  before  the  order  was  entered  in  October 
Court  at  Chicago  moves  the  hti-  j949_ 

ption  back  almost  to  its  begin-  point,  discussion  entered 

...  L  .3  phase  with  ITU  insisting  it 
The  court  will  not  hear  oral  tes-  compliance  and  that  it 

hTOOTy  but  it  must  review  the  would  be  harassment,  involving 
,4TO  pages  of  testimony  and  outlay  of  union’s  time  and  money, 
m  pages  of  exhibrte,  and  must  ,o  go  into  Circuit  Court  for  an 
uialyze  additional  hundreds  of  enforcement  order.  ANPA  replied 
briefs  and  exhibits  which  g  challenge  to  that  plea  and 

parties  and  the  intervenors  will  pointed  out  that  the  ITU  Bulletin 
...  ,  had  advised  the  membership  that 

nitially  tlwre  will  be  a  mini-  Board  order  is  of  no  effect  un¬ 
mum  of  40  days  within  which  the  til  confirmed  in  court. 

Board  and  the  union,  as  well  as  ..  ...  „  , _ .  vi  w-.  u 

iotervening  parties  -  American  Meanwhile,  Robert  N.  Denham. 

Newspaper  Publishers  Associa-  °- 

tion.  the  Chicago  publishers,  other  petition  Senator 

onions,  and  possibly  Meml^rs  of 

Congress-m!iy  file  their  motions  holding  a  confere^e  mtb  Chi- 

Md  supporting  briefs.  ‘'“8?.  * 

ri^„  i!  *  -.1  «  ■  l^nuckle  rapping"  from 

Filing  Is  Coincidental  President  Truman.  Later,  Senator 

In  cases  of  such  magnitude,  af-  Wayne  Morse  of  Oregon  was  to 
*rting  an  entire  industry  and  enter  the  controversy  on  the  side 
ostablishing  precedents  on  such  of  the  union,  demanding  of  NLRB 
“Tge  questions  as  the  open  shop,  the  reason  why  it  was  even  con- 
court  is  expected  to  be  ex-  sidering  court  action  in  view  of 
htnely  lenient  in  granting  exten-  ITU’s  protestation  of  compliance. 
*1®“*  of  time  for  supplemental  Mr.  Truman  did  not  comment  at 
putter.  Then  will  come  the  wait-  that  point.  And  CIO  President 
mg  tune  on  the  court’s  docket,  Philip  Murray  and  AFL  President 
B^ntually  oral  argument  on  points  William  Green  called  on  the  Sen- 
Ipw.  followed  by  analyses  by  ate  Labor  Committee  to  force  the 
the  justices,  and  finally  decision.  labor  board  to  desist. 

At  NLRB  headquarters  it  was  Faced  with  a  time  element  that 
Allied  that  filing  of  a  petition  last  would  work  against  Circuit  Court 
I  Thursday  by  ANPA  General  review  until  next  October  unless  a 
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petition  were  filed  before  Jan.  31, 
Mr.  Hanson  acted  by  submitting 
his  motion.  The  Board  acted  al¬ 
most  simultaneously. 

Court  Provides  ‘Teeth’ 
Records  of  the  Board,  Mr.  Sil¬ 
verberg  said,  show  that  about  60% 
of  its  cases  are  sent  to  court  for 
confirmation,  a  step  which  is  re¬ 
quired — as  the  ITU  Bulletin  stated 
— before  an  order  has  “teeth”  in 
it.  When  the  court  indorsement 
has  been  had,  failure  to  comply 
subjects  the  offender  to  contempt 
of  court  proceedings. 

But  before  such  confirmation  is 
had  the  entire  case  is  reopened, 
except  for  the  taking  of  oral  tes¬ 
timony.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
establish  that  ITU  has  failed  to 
comply  with  the  order.  The  fact 
that  a  legally  sustainable  mandate 
was  handed  down  by  NLRB  is 
sufficient. 

Order  Against  Union 
In  addition  to  requiring  posting 
of  notice  of  compliance  and,  in 
the  case  of  the  Chicago  cases, 
abandoning  the  60-day  cancella¬ 
tion  clause,  TTU  was  ordered  to 
cease  and  desist  from: 

“Threatening  to  take  strike  ac¬ 
tion,  or  directing,  instigating,  or 
encouraging  employes  to  engage 
in  or  to  threaten  to  engage  in, 
strike  action,  or  approving  or  rati¬ 
fying  strike  action  taken  by  em¬ 
ployes,  for  the  purpose  of  requir¬ 
ing  employers  either  non-contrac- 
tually  or  as  a  matter  of  contract- 
ural  obligation  to  violate  Section 
8  (a)  (3),  by  discriminating  with 
respect  to  the  employment  or  con¬ 
ditions  of  employment  of  any  em¬ 
ploye. 

“(2)  In  any  other  manner  caus¬ 
ing  or  attempting  to  cause  employ¬ 
ers  to  discriminate  against  em¬ 
ployes  in  violation  of  Section  8 
(a)  (3)  of  the  Act. 

“(3)  In  any  other  manner  caus¬ 
ing  or  attempting  to  cause  em¬ 
ployers  in  the  selection  of  their 
representatives  for  the  purposes  of 
collective  bargaining  or  the  ad¬ 
justment  of  grievances.” 

Compressed  into  that  somewhat 
legalistic  language  are  orders 
against  refusing  to  bargain  in  good 
faith,  attempting  to  enforce  the 
closed  shop,  and  the  “foremen’s 
issue,”  among  other  grievances  set 
out  by  ANPA  and  the  Chicago 
publishers. 

Union  Clarifies  Its  Policy 
The  January  1951  issue  of  the 
Typographical  Journal  set  forth 
the  ITU  Executive  Council’s  clari¬ 
fication  of  collective  bargaining 
policy  and  it  stated: 

“All  contract  proposals  submit¬ 
ted  or  received  by  subordinate  lo¬ 
cals  shall  be  the  subject  of  genu¬ 
ine,  good  faith  collective  bargain¬ 
ing  within  the  widest  meaning  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Law  and  the 
Board’s  orders.  In  no  instance 
shall  any  subordinate  local  as¬ 
sume  or  assert  that  any  proposal  is 
not  bargainable,  or  otherwise  de¬ 
cline  to  make  or  hear  any  desired 
explanation.  We  point  out,  how¬ 
ever,  (and  we  do  so  only  because 


of  the  deliberate  and  persistent 
conspiracy  on  the  part  of  some  to 
destroy  conditions  achieved  after 
many  years  of  collective  bargain¬ 
ing  by  perverting  both  the  statu¬ 
tory  and  historic  meanings  of  col¬ 
lective  bargaining)  that  collective 
bargaining  ‘does  not  compel  either 
party  to  agree  to  a  proposal  or  re¬ 
quire  the  making  of  a  concession.’ 

“Neither  Taft-Hartley  nor  the 
Board’s  orders  prohibit  a  volun¬ 
tary  agreement  to  employ  only 
union  foremen.  Subordinate  lo¬ 
cals  may,  therefore,  lawfully  re¬ 
quest  and  their  employers  may 
lawfully  grant  such  an  agreement. 
The  Board  has  held  unlawful  a 
strike  or  similar  economic  pres¬ 
sure  or  the  threat  thereof  for  the 
employment  of  union  foremen 
possessing  the  managerial  powers 
to  bargain  collectively  or  to  ad¬ 
just  grievances.  Accordingly  the 
Executive  Council  has  issued — 
and  now  repeats — the  instruction 
that  no  subordinate  local  shall  en¬ 
gage  in  any  such  strike  or  similar 
economic  pressure  or  in  any  threat 
thereof.” 

■ 

Deliverers  Sign 
With  N.  Y.  Dailies 

The  Newspaper  and  Mail  De¬ 
liverers  Union,  unaffiliated,  signed 
a  two-year  contract  on  Jan.  29 
with  the  New  York  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  acting  for 
12  daily  newspapers. 

Eight  other  unions  representing 
printing  craft  workers  signed  two- 
year  contracts  with  the  newspa¬ 
pers  on  Dec.  18,  but  the  deliver¬ 
ers  repeatedly  rejected  that  con¬ 
tract  because  of  dissatisfaction 
with  a  hiring  clause.  Employment 
is  to  be  bas^  on  citywide  senior¬ 
ity. 

The  contract  calls  for  a  wage 
increase  of  $S  a  week  for  the  first 
year  and  $2  a  week  more  for  the 
second  year.  The  unions  have  the 
option  of  applying  the  first  $1.50 
a  week  of  the  first  increase  to 
setting  up  a  pension  fund. 

■ 

Toronto  Star  Signs 
Guild  Pact  for  300 

Toronto  —  The  Toronto  Star 
has  signed  the  first  American 
Newspaper  Guild  contract  in  Ca¬ 
nada  for  the  circulation  and  busi¬ 
ness  departments  of  a  daily 
newspaper.  It  was  also  the  first 
to  sign  an  ANG  contract  for  the 
editorial  department.  The  com¬ 
mercial  contract  runs  for  two 
years  from  July  1,  1950,  and  cov¬ 
ers  more  than  300  employes. 
Salary  increases  are  provided, 
with  a  minimum  of  5%. 

■ 

S.  F.  Stereos  Sign 

San  Francisco — Reconsidering 
an  earlier  decision  opposing  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  a  $3  weekly  wage  in¬ 
crease  and  a  nine-months  extension 
offered  by  publishers  in  a  volun¬ 
tary  reopening,  stereotypers  of  San 
Francisco  and  Oakland  have 
signed  a  new  agreement  which 
runs  to  April  26,  1952. 


President  of  Brazil 
Pledges  Free  Press 


Brazil  will  enioy  the  same  press  Dean  Ackerman  explained  that 
freedom  that  is  in  existence  in  the  Brazil  already  had  surpassed  Ar- 
United  States  during  his  adminis-  gentina  in  beef  production,  is  pro- 
tration,  President  Getulio  Vargas,  viding  big  competition  in  the  world 
who  was  inaugurated  Wednesday,  rice  market,  is  the  biggest  source 
recently  assured  Dr.  Carl  W.  Acic-  of  industrial  diamonds  and  the 
erman.  Dean  of  the  Columbia  Uni-  steel  mills  of  the  United  States  arc 
versity  Graduate  School  of  Jour-  dependent  upon  its  magnesium, 
nalism.  Newsmen  Not  Taxed 

Dean  Ackerman  visited  the  then  “The  press  in  Brazil  actually  is 
President-elect  at  his  rancho  at  Es-  f^eer  today  than  in  the  United 
tancia.  Sao  Pedro,  in  the  southern  ^^at  the  journalists  are 

tip  of  Brazil,  in  order  to  interview  from  income  taxes,”  he  said, 

him  about  his  press  plans.  **1  jon't  agree  to  that,  but  it  illus- 

Biazilian  publishers  had  ex-  (rates  the  extreme  freedom  there 
pressed  considerable  worry  over  (^jay « 
the  outlook  inasmuch  as  Vargas  ’  - 

established  a  dictatorship  during 
his  preceding  presidency  from 
1930  to  1945.  He  abolished  the 
Congress,  established  a  propa¬ 
ganda  and  censorship  bureau  and 
several  newspaper  owners  were 
forced  to  go  into  exile. 

Gets  Press  Promise 


News  ot  the  Vargas-Ackerman  /s  STRONG  MAN,  President  Vargas,  (with  hands  in  pocket), 

)nversation  was  carried  under  his  reply  to  a  question  put  by  Baptista  Luzarda.  fonner  initi 

reamer  head  incs  by  newspapers  4mbassador,  as  Dean  Carl  W.  Ackerman,  at  right,  hangs  on  evtiy  ors’ 

I  over  Brazil.  Rio  s  Dtarto  Da  ^nord.  In  background  is  Danton  Coelho,  leader  of  the  L^bor  Puty*  and 

oite  had  a  streamer  headline:  ors 

fading:  “Imprensa  Livre  E  Var-  Dean  and  Mrs.  Ackerman  trav-  institutions  and  your  langu^?  jj  , 
is”  (Freedom  of  Press  and  Var-  eled  15,000  miles  on  the  air  tour  Can  we  not  explore  the  possibilitj 
is).  Almost  overnight.  Dean  and  stopped  in  Lima,  Peru;  and  of  reciprocity  in  North  America 
.ckerman  became  a  nationally  Havana,  Cuba.  on  the  same  basis?  whi 

5cognized  figure  in  Brazil.  Speaking  at  the  commencement  “Because  of  the  continuing 

“I  am  much  honored  by  the  fact  program  in  the  Municipal  Theater  in  world  affairs  affecting  the  live 
lat  such  an  eminent  educator  and  to  1.000  persons  with  Dean  Acker-  and  destiny  of  the  people  of  Br^ 
>urnalist  has  taken  so  much  man  were  the  Minister  of  Educa-  and  North  America,  journalism 
ouble  to  come  all  the  way  down  tion  and  Herbert  Moses,  president  becomes  more  important  every 
ere  to  congratulate  such  an  of  the  Brazilian  Press  Association,  day.  Even  though  the  third  world 
umble  ‘cowboy,'  ”  said  the  70-  Ti.SrH  vuiv  nraM  avoided,  the  battle  of  ” 

ear-old  ex-dictator.  Ihira  Visit  to  Brazil  words  and  ideas  will  continue  for 

The  Columbia  dean  reminded  “There  is  a  strong  sentimental  an  indefinite  period  of  time.  The^^  “P 
^argas  that  General  Eisenhower,  bond  between  the  students  here  to-  fore,  journalists  will  be  on  ^ 

fie  Columbia  president,  also  is  a  night  and  myself,”  said  Dean  Ack-  front  lines  of  news  everywhere."  ^ 

cowboy”  and  has  bought  a  farm,  erman  on  that  occasion.  “I  was  a  Seminars  Suggested  ™ 

Vhen  asked  his  opinion  of  Eisen-  niember  of  the  first  graduatirig  Dean  Ackerman  suggested  ^ 
lower  as  the  Supreme  Commander  in  journalism  at  Columbia  (hat  the  University  of  Brazil  ex- 

n  Western  Europe,  Vargas  as-  University.  I  am  the  first  graduate  piore  the  possibility  of  holding 

erted.  to  serve  as  Dean.  For  these  reas-  seminars  similar  to  those  of  the  r 

“Eisenhower  in  Europe  will  be  o^s  I  think  I  can  feel  and  under-  American  Press  Institute.  ^ 

he  right  man  in  the  right  place.”  stand  and  share  your  anxieties  and  “Elsewhere  in  the  world,"  he 
Cannot  Disregard  Press  aspirations.  continued,  “there  is  fear  of  the 

After  proclaiming  that  press  “This  is  my  third  visit  to  Br^il.  atom  bomb  but  I  am  certain  it  h^ 

freedom  would  temain  the  Lme  o"  th?.  heC  » 

IS  in  the  United  States.  President  p^casions  I  have  been  profoundly  a, 

Vareas  declared-  impressed  by  the  complete  cover-  of  the  freedom  of  the  press  can  -s 

“In  n*  n  n  ^ge  of  woHd  oews  whlch  appears  create  as  great  havoc  to  our  news- 

™  m, he  leading  nepers  S’ Bio  papers,  our  »"ivmife  »  J 

information  and  opinions  pub-  ^^ei^qSlylpr'ied  by  the  S  ‘homt  a’s  .°n  atom  £mb  beeaw 

eSrded  ”  imeres?  of  Brazilian  publishers  Ld  the  loss  of  liberty  destroys  ik  ti 

,  ■  .  editors  in  expanding  and  improv-  spirit  of  men  and  women.  •> 

President  Vargas  appointed  jpg  (heje  editorial  and  printing  fa-  “1  know  from  my  conferences  tl 

Dean  Ackerman  his  “ambassador”  cilities,  with  the  students  and  newspaper  t 

to  the  press  of  Brazil  and  the  “The  Brazilian  Press  Association  publishers  and  editors  here  that  the  c 
United  States  and  asked  him  to  .  ' Brazilian  1  ress  Association  ^  maintain  and  improve  the  “ 

:rL‘:Jn[on”"  hUthr‘Tote^nS^^^^^^^^  a 

inauguration.  journalist.  It  is  a  mentalities  of  news  and  publk 

After  a  delightful  two-day  visit  pleasure  for  me  on  this  occasion  to  ?P'mon  wi  live  as  long  as  there 

with  Vargas,  Dean  Ackerman  re-  express  my  admiration  for  the  ^  Brazil, 
turned  to  Rio,  where  some  of  the  achievements  of  the  daily  newspa-  ^  Scholarships 

publishers  of  the  city’s  19  daily  pgrs,  the  periodicals  and  the  radio  Dean  Ackerman  announced  the 
newspapers  admitted  they  were  stations  and  the  ABI  of  Brazil.  establishing  of  two  scholarships  m  ' 

still  slightly  dubious  over  the  out-  o  .  .  the  Columbia  Graduate  School  of 

look.  Student  Exchange  Journalism — one  for  a  man  and 

The  visit  gave  the  New  Yorker  “Cannot  we  begin  now  to  ex-  one  for  a  woman  member  of  the  1 

an  opportunity  to  put  in  a  good  piore  the  possibilities  of  education-  class  to  which  he  spoke,  begui- 
word  to  the  President  about  one  of  al  reciprocity  between  your  courses  ning  next  September.  The  mem- 
his  pet  projects — the  exchange  of  in  journalism  and  the  several  uni-  bers  of  the  graduating  cto  ® 
journalism  students  between  the  versity  schools  of  journalism  Brazil  had  spent  three  years  in  the 
United  States  and  foreign  nations,  throughout  the  United  States?  Can  course,  at  the  same  time  workini 
Rio  has  the  most  beautiful  press  we  not  discuss  the  possibilities  of  on  the  side  for  newspapers,  maga- 
club  building  in  the  Western  Hemi-  bringing  American  journalism  stu-  zines  or  advertising  firms,  folio*' 
sphere,  in  the  opinion  of  Dean  dents  to  Brazil  to  remain  here  long  ing  a  thorough  work  -  educatiot 


Americas.” 


Ackerman. 


enough  to  study  your  culture,  your  system. 
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La  Prensa  Is  Silenced 
But  Peron  Takes  Rap 


newspagser  and  the  union.  All  ref¬ 
erences  to  La  Prensa  were  couched 
in  a  more  bitter  language  than  in 
previous  occasions. 

La  Prensa’s  rejection  of  the  de¬ 
mands  was  called  “haughty”  by 

.  j  •  •  1  •  .  Critica.  And  Democracia  said  the 

Freedom  -  cherishing  newspa-  hampered  is  immensely  important  ^  ,  . _  .  i  o  PrAn 

peS^all  over  the  United  Stages  to  tfe  cause  of  huma^  libSy  in 
fired  an  editorial  barrage  at  the  Latin  America  and  in  the  world. 

Demand  20%  of  Revenue 
The  Jan.  26  edition  of  La  Pren¬ 
sa  remained  undistributed  in  its 
plant  after  the  daily  rejected  de¬ 
mands  of  the  vendors'  union  for 


Peron  Government  of  Argentina 
this  week  as  they  rose  furiously 
to  the  defense  of  La  Prensa,  si¬ 
lenced  for  the  week  by  a  vendors’ 
strike  and  printers’  walkout. 

The  vociferous  slaps  at.  Presi- 


sa's  "sadistic  power”  since  Presi¬ 
dent  Peron  came  to  power. 

El  Mundo  said  that  now  under 
the  Peronist  regime  the  workers 
were  able  “to  form  a  common 
front  against  .  .  .  the  pretensions 


Lorain  Journal 
Asks  If  Radio 
Ad  Is  'Must' 

Cleveland — ^The  Lorain  Jour- 
nal  this  week  filed  a  motion  in 
Federal  Court  here  asking  Judge 
Emerich  B.  Freed  whether  it  must 
accept  advertising  which  publicizes 
radio  programs. 

Judge  Freed  two  weeks  ago 
found  the  newspaper  guilty  of  vio¬ 
lating  the  Sherman  Anti-trust  Act 


of  La  Prensa.”  At  week’s-end, 

^ne  y^iicrpuy .ap^  cessation  of  home  deliveries  and  however,  these  press  attacks  on  La  b” fusinr'adr'fVom “i^eTch^;^^ 

SLs  against  V  independent  ^  f  f^ensa  were  softened  considerably.  ^EOL  in 

S2  of  his  <Suntr?could^ohis  come-the  paper  s  principal  rev-  La  Epoca  suggested  La  Prensa  ^^arby  Elyria.  His  ruling  was  not 
S  lin  e  good  warned  the  t  V?-  “T"  f  i  specific  in  regard  to  the  contents 

SmZ  (D.  C.j  Evening  Star.  i^J^h'andfe  fh'e  fapcT  HaSSs*  advertising'although  he  ordered 

Not  only  were  Peron’s  interna-  The  union  also  protested  La  On  Thursday,  Buenos  Aires’ 
tioMl  relations  strained  by  the  Prensa’s  recent  increase  in  the  re-  only  other  independent  paper.  La 

incident,  but  his  public  relations  tail  price  of  its  Sunday  edition.  Nacion,  raised  its  voice  on  the 

^nerally  failed  to  overtake  the  in  1947  the  same  group  demanded  side  of  La  Prensa. 

initial  interpretation  of  the  vend-  reduction  of  the  per-copy  price  ■ 

on’  demands  as  being  “artificial”  and  elimination  of  home  deliv-  C'Viiirr'Viill 

and  politically-inspired.  The  vend-  cries,  which  amount  to  10%  of  j-  ^ 

"  By  Canadian  MEs 


local  circulation. 

La  Prensa  recently  cut  its  cir¬ 
culation  by  90,000  copies  daily 
when  the  government  ordered  a 
20%  reduction  in  newsprint  con¬ 
sumption. 


ors  and  printers  in  Buenos  Aires, 
it  was  generally  pointed  out  in 
news  dispatches,  are  affiliated  with 
the  General  Labor  Confederation 
which  is  an  arm  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 

Opponent  of  Government 
And  U.  S.  editors  recalled  for 
background  that  Peronistas  have 
long  tried  to  put  La  Prensa  out 
of  business  because  its  publisher. 

Dr.  Alberto  Gainza  Paz,  insists 

upon  it  speaking  against  the  gov-  wholesale  delivery  points, 
emment.  La  Prensa’s  plant  has  48-Hour  Ultimatum 

been  bombed,  its  newsprint  con-  The  demands  were  presented 
fiscated,  its  officers  harassed  by  to  the  newspaper  management 


the  newspaper  to  publish  ads  of 
merchants  using  the  competing 
medium. 

The  court  retained  jurisdiction 
of  the  case  to  clarify  any  points  in 
the  edict.  Parker  Fulton,  attorney 
for  the  Journal,  is  preparing  a  di¬ 
rect  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court 
on  the  entire  decree. 

Charles  A.  Baker,  one  of  the 
attorneys  representing  the  Jour- 


Quebec  (CP) — ^The  1951  Ca¬ 
nadian  Managing  Editors’  Confer¬ 
ence  cl^d  Jan.  28  after  electing  motion  was  filed  af- 

R.  J.  Churchill  of  the  London  Lotus  Moore,  Lorain  men’s 
.  ,  ,  ,  •  1  J  J  Press  as  president.  Winni-  merchant,  sought  to  put  an 

Union  demands  also  included  peg  was  chosen  as  the  1952  meet-  advertisement  in  the  Journal  pub- 
ehmination  of  six  branch  offices  ,ng  place.  lici^ing  a  program  he  sponsored 

Final  event  of  the  meeting  was  \ypoL 

a  luncheon  for  delegates  given  by  Journal  said  it  wanted  to 

Quebec  newspaj^rs.  .  „  „  know  where  it  stood  with  respect 

Mr.  Churchill  succeeds  D.  B. 

Rogers  of  the  Regina  Leader-Post. 

Other  officers  are:  first  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  Irenee  Masson,  Quebec  Le 
Soleil;  second  vicepresident,  Seth 


on  the  ground  they  are  main¬ 
tained  as  agencies  for  subscrip¬ 
tions,  advertisements  and  direct  re¬ 
tail  sales  to  the  public  rather  than 


to  a  proffered  newspaper  adver¬ 
tisement  that  would  publicize  a 
merchant’s  radio  program. 


petty  officialdom,  its  advertising  with  the  warning  that  unless  ac-  Halton,  Victoria  Colonist;  secre-  iJ)/U»UUU  UOntGStS 
restricted,  yet  Dr.  Gainza  Paz  has  cepted  within  48  hours,  the  union  tary,  T.  N.  Morrison,  Welland  pQf  L,  ReadoiS 


remained  outspoken  and  coura-  “will  take  whatever  measures  it 
feous,  even  to  the  exteqt  of  com-  deems  convenient.’ 


mg  to  New  York  last  Fall  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  Americas  Foundation 
Award  for  his  independent  spirit. 

Words  like  “dictatorship”  and 
"TetTrorism”  and  “suppression”  all 
were  hurled  at  Peron  in  editorials 
appearing  in  U.  S.  dailies,  and 


La  Prensa  replied  that  the 
union’s  demand  for  want-ad  rev¬ 
enue  was  “without  precedent  and 
absolutely  without  foundation  or 
logic.” 

Cessation  of  home  deliveries 
would  mean  dismissing  a  consid- 


Trihune;  assistant  secretary,  Miss 
Marjorie  Budd,  Toronto  Globe 
and  Mail. 

Frank  Starzel,  general  manager 
of  the  Associated  Press,  addressed 
the  conference  on  security  and 
censorship  problems  in  Korean 
war  coverage. 

Scroll  Given  to  Reporter 
Edmond  Chasse,  Quebec’s  par- 


Los  Angeles — Seventy  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  in  cash  and  five  new 
automobiles  were  put  up  this  week 
as  circulation  contest  prizes  by 
three  newspapers. 

Sponsors  of  the  contests  arc  the 
Evening  Herald  and  Express  and, 
working  together,  the  Times  and 
Mirror. 

The  Herald’s  contest,  called 
“Find  the  Name”  game,  was  last 


they  were  echoed  in  segments  of  erable  number  of  old  employes,  _ _ _ 

the  free  press  of  South  America  [-a  Prensa  said;  also  all  of  its  six  Hamentary  press  corresponint^for 
and  Europe.  in  Montreal  morning  daily,  Le  u^jgd  by  the  New  York  Journal- 

On  the  sixth  day  of  the  suspen-  if  J  VnW  1?  Canada,  was  given  a  scroll  paying  American  in  1940.  The  Times’  and 

Sion  of  publication  by  La  Prensa,  th«  PuWic  average  only  12  copies  to  his  reporting.  He  won  Mirror’s  “Game  of  Criss-Cross” 

news  came  from  Buenos  Aires  J*''  „  first  prize  for  spot  news  reporting  vvas  purchased  from  National  Pro- 

*at  the  Labor  Ministry  had  con-  J?l-£rAd^  L'^r^ntAr  awards  of  the  Toronto  motion  Association.  Inc.  Both  of- 

ferred  with  Dr.  Gainza  Paz’  asso-  |  o^^'^ed  its  printer-inembers  Men’s  Press  Club  in  1950,  for  his  fer  $20,000  first  prizes, 

eiates  in  regard  to  the  labor  union  support  of  the  uncovering  of  a  criminal  plot  in  , 

“dispute.”  The  significance  of  the  •  .  the  time-bomb  explosion  of  an  air-  t  1 

action  was  seen  only  in  the  fact  .  La  Prensa  s  big  plant  remained  ijner.  The  scroll  is  signed  by  the  SpOltS  SnG6t  Lg^CIL 

lhat  traditionally  the  Government  managing  editors.  MontrGal  Court  RuIgS 

summons  the  parties  to  a  dispute  Anfoii^  Rivard.  Solicitor  Gen-  ™nirGai  HUIGS 

to  “ratify”  their  exchange  of  com-  adequate  pohee  protec-  gj.g|  Quebec,  and  a  former  M  o  n  t  re  a  l  A  complaint 

rounications,  then  the  Labor  Min-  enable  it  to  publish.  newsnanerman.  declared  freedom  against  the  Daily  Turf,  Sports  and 

Btry  officially  recognizes  a  con-  of  Prensa  s  trucks 

diet. 

Tom  Wallace,  president  of  the 
Inter-American  Press  Association, 

^Md  a  statement  declaring  La 
^^sa’s  difficulties  “a  matter  of 
*epest  concern  ...  to  the  free 
PiWs  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.” 

“La  Prensa,”  he  wrote,  “is  a 
symbol  of  independence,  highest 
wurage  and  highest  integrity, 


were  set  afire  with  gasoline-filled 
bottles. 

Police  have  maintained  a  guard 
in  the  press  room  to  prevent  in¬ 
stallation  of  a  new  press  which 
arrived  last  year.  On  one  occasion 
an  attempt  was  made  to  set  the 
building  afire. 

Assailed  by  Other  Papers 


newspaperman,  declared  freedom 
of  the  press  was  a  vital  matter, 
but  that  newspapers  should  be 
careful  in  the  manner  in  which 
they  presented  news. 

Robert  Pouliot,  city  editor  of 
the  Montreal  Le  Petit  Journal, 
asserted  it  was  “anti-democratic 
to  bar  newsmen  from  hangings, 
as  reporters  are  the  eyes  and  ears 
of  the  public.”  He  said  it  was  the 


Ticker  Flasher  was  dismissed  last 
week  by  Recorder-in-Chief  Ro¬ 
land  Paquette.  The  complaint  had 
charged  that  information  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  newspaper  was  in¬ 
tended  for  use  by  bmkmakers. 

Dismissal  of  the  complaint  was 
based  on  a  ruling  that  “the  public 
in  general  has  the  right  to  stake 
bets  on  the  local  race  tracks,  at 


_ _ ...p . . -  •  •  Pro-govemmenl  newspapers  gave  duty  of  the  newspaper  to  publish  the  pari-mutuels,  and  that  this 

^tors  and  publishers  of  the  two  enormous  publicity  to  La  Prensa’s  stories  on  the  crimes  which  were  public  has  the  right  to  receive  the 

Wntinents  feel  that  La  Prensa’s  situation  but  were  careful  to  stress  committed,  and  the  sentences  information  necessary  or  useful 

freedom  to  serve  Argentina  un-  that  it  was  a  conflict  between  the  meted  out  to  criminals.  to  such  betts.” 
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Sigma  Delta  old  Cuts  Woith  oporuit.a«ors 
Chi  Receives  A  Week's  WtiUng  Seminar  Tackles 

-T  «ir  1  Okeechobee.  Fla.  —  Publisher 

Il©W  MOItlDOrS  Ammon  McClellan’s  weekly  eight-  1  V  X'lODlSmS 

Five  new  members  were  initiat-  Rc®®-  News  carried  Solutions  to  problems  which 

Mve  new  memwrs  were  initial  95  pictures  this  week  and  virtually  .norts  editors  find  most  difficult 
ed  into  the  New  York  Profession-  prvnv  because  the  entire  staff  ^”7."  1  mc»i  aimcuii 

al  Chanter  of  Sicma  Delta  Chi  Mcause  tne  enure  sian  ^jjj  sought  at  an  American 

ai  ynapier  or  sigma  ueita  cm,  town.  p-„,  institute  seminar  at  Colum- 

national  professional  journalism  xbe  cuts  were  assorted  and  un-  fpss  institute  seminar  at  ^omm 

fraternity  Wednesday  nieht  at  The  cuts  were  assorted  ana  un  University,  starting  Feb.  5 

iraierniiy,  WMnesaay  nigni  at  related  and  carried  no  captions.  ,  running  two  weeks  It  will 
Toots  Shor’s  Restaurant.  “There  was  no  use  to  write  can-  *wo  weeKS.  11  win 

Thev  were  Lee  B  Wood  New  j  1  he  conducted  by  J.  Montgomery 

ney  were  ^e  u.  wood,  yvew  everybody  knows  every-  Curtis  Associate  Director  of  the 

York  World-Telegram  and  Sun;  anvhow.”  Mr.  McClel-  Director 


Sports  Editors' 
Seminar  Tackles 
TV  Troblems' 


body  else  anyhow,”  Mr.  McClel-  jnjtjtute. 


^uis  Allwell,  imernational  News  jan  explained  in  a  front  page  . 

Service;  Wayne  Oliver,  Associated  niessaee  problems  given  most  em¬ 

press;  Elmer  Walzer,  United  Mr*  McClellan  wrote-  “The  Phasis  by  sports  editors  in  a  sur- 
Press  and  John  A  Hinman.  Pleas-  wanderlust  struck  the  entire  News  ^ey  conducted  by  the  Institute 


Furey,  Director  of  physical  edu¬ 
cation  and  intercollegiate  athletics, 
Columbia  University. 

Also  Eugene  H.  Russell,  sports 
editor,  Seattle  (Wash.)  Times; 
Russ  Lynch,  sports  editor,  Mil¬ 
waukee  (Wis.)  Journal;  Joseph 
Costa,  chief  photographer.  New 
York  Sunday  Mirror;  Edwin  J. 
Pollock,  sports  editor,  Philadelphia 
Evening  Bulletin;  Ben  Dalgin,  di¬ 
rector  of  art  and  reproduction. 
New  York  Times;  Ted  Smits,  As¬ 
sociated  Press  sports  editor;  Wal¬ 
ter  Lister,  managing  editor,  Phila¬ 
delphia'  Bulletin,  and  Ned  Irish, 
vicepresident,  Madison  Square 
Garden. 


antville  (N.  J.)  Press. 


week.  ...  We  didn’t  effects  of  television  on 


After-dinner  speakers  were  Rel-  ^ant  to  bother  with  stories  that  sports  pages  as  well  as  upon  sports 


man  (Pat)  Morin.  Associated  go  with  these  pictures  since  every-  incmscivcs,  me  yj^iauu.i 
Press  correspondent  and  former  once  and  departments  with  staffs  reduced 

Paris  bureau  chief,  home  from  the  was  no  use  in  horinc  vou _  mobilization;  and  the  mass 

Kor^n  front,  and  Hugh  Baillie,  anyhow  we  want  to  go  fishihg.”  coverage  of  schoolboy  sports. 

president  of  the  United  Press.  -  12  Seminar  Members 

home  from  extensive  tours  of  the  jhey  just  don’t  feel  as  much  like  Members  are: 

Far  East  and  Europe.  A  Russian  fighting  as  they  used  to  when  they  Casey  Cohlmia,  Enid  (Okla.) 

propaganda  film,  purporting  to  jja^j  more  and  better  food.  Morning  News  and  Daily  Eagle. 

show  the  Unit^M  States  in  the  “jn  my  talks  with  prime  min-  John  Cronley.  Oklahoma  City 

® isters  and  other  leaders  of  the  Oklahoman. 
was  exhmitM  and  explained  by  European  countries,  I  found  that  Bob  Hudson,  St.  Petersburg 

Bartow  H.  Un^rhill,  Special  As-  tjjgy  aj-g  playing  the  game  by  ear  (Fla.)  Times. 

sistant  in  the  Office  of  Internation-  a  day-to-day  basis  even  as  you  Chick  Kelley,  Waterbury 

fil  ^rnormation  and  Education  of  and  I,  without  great  insight  into  (Conn.)  American. 
the  State  Department.  future  or  plans  for  it,”  con-  Harold  C.  Laman,  Portland 

They  were  intr^uced  by  Rob-  tinned  the  U.P,  executive.  Oregon  Journal. 

,  Urown,  editor  of  Editor  “Most  of  them  seem  to  think  Joseph  P.  Lovas,  Passaic  (N. 
Hi  president  of  ^ve  got  into  a  trap  in  Korea  and  j.)  Herald-News. 

the  chapter.  ^  yj  to  get  our  Army  out  William  Roberts,  Nashville 

Mr.  Morin  Talks  and  bring  it — not  home — but  to  (Tenn.)  Banner. 

Mr.  Morin,  chief  of  the  AP  Europe,”  Mr.  Baillie  added.  “They  Ken  Taylor,  Louisville  (Ky.) 

Tokyo  bureau  from  1934-37  and  do  not  expect  Russia  to  attack  Times. 

a  war  prisoner  in  Indo-China  for  Europe  with  ground  forces  but  to  Albert  H.  Tederstrom,  Pitts- 
7  months,  reviewed  the  back-  try  through  subversive  methods  burgh  (Pa.)  Press. 

ground  of  the  Korean  political  to  play  a  big  role  in  France  and  Alan  Ward,  Oakland  (Calif.) 
division  and  war.  Italy.  Incidentally,  the  French  Tribune. 

“There  is  less  difference  between  move  our  Army  from  Robert  F.  Yonkers,  Cleveland 

North  Koreans  and  South  Koreans  Ind^hina,  where  they  (O.)  Press. 

than  between  North  Carolinians  -I  Zimmerman,  Los  Angeles 

and  South  Carolinbns.”  said  Mr.  .  some  British  (Calif.)  Times. 

Morin.  “The  only  difference  was  I®^ders  told  him  the  United  States  Discussion  leaders  will  include: 

created  by  the  Russians  who  occu-  P*  f  iV?*  Richard  Hackenberg,  sports  edi- 

pied  the  territory  north  of  Par-  tor.  Chicago  (Ill.)  Sun-Times;  W. 

allel  38  and  brought  in  their  pre-  *  talking!  Russell  Thomas,  sports  editor, 

fabricated  Communist  govern-  reported  some  fear  of  a  civil  Trenton  (N.  J.)  Times;  Dr. 

ment.  war  being  instigated  in  Germany  Charles  L.  Allen,  Assistant  Dean 

“Russia  HiH  Russia  keeping  on  the  side-  and  Director  of  Research.  Medill 

thine ’’  he  i^^minu^d  “Shf  School  of  Journalism;  Robert  S. 

land^reform^^and  Russians  not  at-  Elliott,  executive  sports  editor, 

armv  manv  ^Idlers  i  tack  now  before  Gen.  Eisenhower  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald;  Charley 

were’  veteraL  cLneL  organize  an  army  in  Europe?”  Young,  assistant  sports  editor. 

Our  method  waf  t?  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News; 

Korea  eno^h  Irving  T.  Marsh,  assistant  sports 

S^bm  nofenTghTL  P  have  loaded  a  huge  tax  editor.  New  York  Herald  Trib- 

SS  as  each  sfde^  wTf  eLer  ’’“•‘‘I®"  <>"  have  put  our  une;  Stanley  Woodward,  sports 

to  ‘liberate’  the  nfher «  ®  economy  under  government  con-  magazine  writer  and  columnist; 

to  liberate  ffie  Other.  trol  and  so  they  feel  they  are  do-  Frank  Gibbons,  sports  depart- 

Mr.  Morin  disagreed  with  his  mg  pretty  good  without  risking  ment.  Cleveland  (O.)  Press;  Bail- 
mend  of  two  wars,  Homer  Bigart,  a  war.  They  know  Americans  al-  ey  Scott,  assistant  sports  editor. 
lyew  York  Herald  Tribune,  who  ways  are  good  finishers  and  they  Newark  (N.  J.)  News. 
wrote  in  Look  that  Gen  MacAr-  remember  Nuremberg  —  and  no  aic^  t 

ffiur  blundered  into  traps  twice,  one  wants  to  get  hanged!”  p  ^  Joseph  P  Val 

The  AP  veteran  correspondent  •  ■  L  P^^  “a?  ’  v*®P, 

Sild^tt  t^vrSoppeT^rr  Stanford  7^lZaT:nd''Zn:'Bm  ^Ri^S 

38th  Parallel  withou?  later  mill-  *  ®‘lhoi7  Du/Zas  (Tex  )  Morn- 

tary  disaster  Acceptance  by  Dr.  Frank  Luther  mg  News;  William  Newell,  sports 

M  R  -ir  D  Mott  of  an  acting  professorship  of  department.  Hartford  (Conn.) 

.  Reports  journalism  here  during  the  coming  Courant;  Dale  Stafford,  managing 

with  the  attitude  of  Europe.”  re-  summer  quarter  is  announced  by  editor,  De/roir  (Mich.)  Free  Press; 
marked  Mr.  Baillie.  “We  have  just  President  Wallace  Sterling,  Stan-  Red  Smith,  columnist.  New  York 
Diet  nas  a  great  deal  to  do  ford  University  president.  Dr.  Herald  Tribune;  Hugh  Beville,  di- 
finished  eating  the  meat  ration  of  Mott  is  dean  of  the  University  of  rector  of  Plans  and  research, 
an  Englishman  for  three  weeks.  Missouri  School  of  Journalism.  National  Broadcasting  Co.;  Ralph 


themselves;  the  operation  of  sports 


coverage  of  schoolboy  ^lorts. 

12  Seminar  Members 
Members  are: 

Casey  Cohlmia.  Enid  (Okla.) 
Morning  News  and  Daily  Eagle. 
John  Cronley.  Oklahoma  City 


Pulitzer  Prize  Sought 
For  Crime  Co-op  Group 


The  work  of  the  16-newspaper 
crime  reporting  co- operative 
formed  early  last  year  under  lead¬ 
ership  of  the  Providence  (R  I.) 
Journal  and  Evening  Bulletin  has 
been  nominated  for  a  Pulitzer 
prize.  Supporting  scrapbooks  were 
filed  Thursday  with  Dean  Carl  W. 
Ackerman  of  the  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  Graduate  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  by  Clifford  A.  Shaw,  pro¬ 
motion  manager  of  the  Providetwe 
Journal  Co. 

Newspapers  participating  in  the 
co-operative  group  to  reveal  the 
nationwide  operations  and  si|- 
nificance  of  organized  crime  in¬ 
clude: 

The  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Eveninf 
News,  Chicago  Daily  News,  Cleve¬ 
land  (O.)  Plain  Dealer,  Oklahoma 
City  (Okla.)  Daily  Oklahomm, 
Denver  (Colo.)  Post,  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Free  Press,  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Mirror,  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier-Journal,  Miami  (Fla.) 
Herald,  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star 
and  Tribune,  New  Orleans  (La.) 
Times-Picayune,  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune,  Omaha  (Neb.) 
World-Herald,  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Post-Dispatch,  San  Francisco 
(Calif.)  Chronicle  and  the  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal  and  Evening  Bulk- 
tin. 


The  AP  veteran  correspondent  ■  ■ 

S,nid‘^n«t  Mott  to  Stanford 

could  not  have  stopped  at  the-  c  , , 

38th  Parallel  withou?  later  mill-  Stanford  University 
tary  disaster.  Acceptance  by  Dr.  Fra 


Mr.  Baillie  Reports 


Recreation  Center 
Given  to  Employes 

Warren,  Pa. — Establishment  o( 
a  13-acre  recreation  center  for 
employes  of  the  Warren  Times- 
Mirror  was  announced  this  week 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  A.  Walker, 
publishers. 

They  deeded  the  property  to 
the  Times  Publishing  Co.  and  H 
is  being  turned  over  to  the  com¬ 
pany  “as  an  outdoor  recreational 
area  for  Times-Mirror  employee 
their  families  and  their  friends. 
Maintenance  costs  will  be  paid 
out  of  company  funds. 

The  center  will  be  known  as 
“Sike’s  Pleasant  Harbor”  in  honor 
of  the  late  Silas  E.  (Sike)  Walk¬ 
er,  founder  of  the  company.  One 
of  the  chief  attractions  of  the 
area  will  be  2Vi-acre  Cinderella 
Lake  named  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
Silas  E.  Walker  whose  maiden 
name  was  Cinderella  Jane  Dal- 
rymple. 
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Echols  Upholds  War 
Censorship  Program 


By  Ray  Erwin 


only  at  writing  but  at  behavior  of 
correspondents  imposed  by  the 
8th  Army?” 

Prostitutes  and  Correspondents 
“In  the  first  place.  I’m  not  go¬ 
ing  to  discuss  command  relations,” 
replied  Col.  Echols.  “It’s  a  rule 
with  Gen.  MacArthur  never  to 


The  present  war  censorship  in  wanted  censorship  for  their  own  subordinate  conmand. 

Korea  is  working  out  all  right  protection.”  The  8th  Army  took  the  1942-43 

for  all  concerned  and  it  is  here  Col.  Echols  remarked  ruefully  manual,  including  submission  to 
10  stay  for  the  duration,  in  the  that  the  Army  could  never  get  a  mtldaiy  law,  which  every  damn 
considered  opinion  of  Col.  Mari-  formula  upon  which  all  will  agree.  corre^ndents  knew, 

on  P.  Echols,  chief  of  the  Public  He  recalled  that  he  arranged  for  includes  all  the  ragtag,  bob- 
information  Office  of  Gen.  Doug-  a  press  advisory  committee,  made  tail  and  hangers-on,  the  priwtitutes 
las  MacArthur’s  Headquarters  in  up  of  combat  veterans,  not  one  the  correspondents.  It  gave 

Tokyo.  of  whom  had  had  newspaper  ex-  the  press  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  fun! 

Col.  Echols  recounted  the  ups  Perience.  to  ^  on  duty  24  hours  Its  no  penal  c^e. 
and  downs  of  the  late  voluntary  “  ‘lay  to  advise  correspondents  Mr.  Gray  asked  if  a  series  of 
censorship  and  of  the  present  when  they  were  in  doubt  about  uncensored  stories  by  Jim  G.  Lu- 

strict  military  censorship  in  a  using  military  information.  This  cas,  Scripps-Howard  staff  writer, 

frank  forum  discussion  before  the  8'‘ot*P  al*®  latest  written  after  his  return  to  the 

Overseas  Press  Club  of  America  ^ar  room  news  on  a  24-hour  States  from  Korea  violates  the 

in  its  clubroom  in  Times  Tower,  basis.  They  were  non-newspaper-  spirit  of  censorship. 


New  York  City,  Jan.  26. 

No  Change  Anticipated 


men  so  they  would  watch  only 
for  military  security  in  copy. 


“My  answer  is  that  that  is  out 
of  the  Far  East  Command — it  is 


“In  24  hours,  it  all  blew  up  not  in  my  bailiwick,”  was  the  re- 
“In  the  light  of  your  discussions  the  exposure  of  the  Hung-  ply. 

in  Washington,  do  you  contem-  nam  evacuation,”  declared  Col.  ‘Stupid  and  Precipitous’ 

‘SS  Echob  'The  chi,f  complaint  and 

C  dXS af"  Army  promtdgation  "atopid  and 

ter  the  fonim  «/  i.-  ?  .  precipitous,”  but  admitted  he  had 

xr  me  lorum.  Washington  to  call  in  leading  pub-  tkon  n-ara 

Absolutely  not!”  replied  Col.  Ushers  and  editors  and  see  if  thev  para- 

Echols.  “ThL^  are  the  same  een-  graphs  tO  censors. 


‘Stupid  and  Precipitous’ 

Mr.  Johnston  called  the  8th 


Echols.  “These  are  the  same  cen¬ 
sorship  rules  the  Army  has  used 
for  years  and  I  look  for  no 
changes.” 


could  suggest  something. 

Divergent  Views 


grapns  to  censors. 

Col.  Echols  countered  that  only 
broad  briefing  is  needed  and  that 


“These  leaders  were  most  di-  all  correspondents  do  understand 


Louis  P.  Lochner  president  of  Ibeir  views,  but  based  security.  He  said  he  had  never 

the  club  introduced  the  colonel  *beir  message  and  an  editorial  heard  the  reported  remark  of  an 
ttplaining  that  the  club’s  board  Editor  &  Pub^her  we  took  it  Army  offi^r,  reported  by  Mr 


has  passed  a  resolution  on  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press,  deploring  the 


that  they  depended  on  the  mili-  Johnston,  that  correspondents  had 


earlier  request  that  correspon-  '^bat  censorship  was 

dents  be  required  to  censor  their  .  .  ,  . 

own  copy  under  the  “vaguest”  Ibe  advisory  group 

isstructions.  '"I®  pre-censorship.  Copy  is  sub- 


tary  —  meaning  MacArthur  —  to  lost  the  war. 

interpret  what  censorship  was  “Any  man  who  does  not  under- 
need^.  stand  security  is  not  fit  to  work 

“We  turned  the  advisory  group  on  an  American  newspaper,”  de- 


isstructions.  pre-censorship.  Copy  is  sub-  dared  Col.  Echols. 

"Then,  ive  were  shbeked  to  ™tted,  stamped  and  marked.  The  “We  know  that  the  enemy  does 
read  the'  new  and  severe  code  of  yo“  "'bat  he  approves  not  have  communications  below 

military  censorship,  published  in  — be  does  not  blue-pencil  copy,  the  division  level,”  he  continued. 
Emtor  &  Publisher  and  so  we  Tou  take  it  to  the  cable  office.  “The  enemy  can  monitor  news 


“The  enemy  can  monitor  news 


requested  Col.  Echols  to  come  Tou  can  write  all  the  criticism  you  messages.  They  can  get  that  news 


•lere  and  give  us  an  explanation  ”  "^nt,  if  it  is  not  military  news.  and  know  where  they  are  success- 
«id  Mr.  Lochner.  “On  the  third  day,  I  talked  to  H  ®  ^  known  fact  that  a  de- 

Caught  Flat-Footed  Gen.  MacArthur  and  decided  to  lay  of  only  a  few  days  is  all  that  s 

“u/K....  vr  It,  u  I  decentralize  censorship  with  the  needed, 
it  cau^t  5s  as  St"-f5^“ed  2  k  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force  Mailed  Photos  Not  Checked 
caught  the  President”  beaan  the  having  its  own  set-up  in  its  Col.  Echols  explained  to  Mr. 

MacArthur  snokesm’an  “There  stories,  round-  Duncan  that  mailed  photos  are 

no  censorship,  except  the  old  “^hmineT\o^''™.r ‘"ceLn5^°’ checked  but  wir^hotos  may 
G-2.  In  June,  there  were  219  ^fb^utted  to  our  censors,  who  mvolve  current  military  opera- 
Soviet  citizens  in  Tokyo,  includ-  to  see  that  field  stories  are  tions  and  are  checked.  He  added 


Mailed  Photos  Not  Checked 
Col.  Echols  explained  to  Mr. 
Duncan  that  mailed  photos  are 


mg  two  Tass  representatives. 

With  that  background  censor- 
seemed  silly,”  he  continqed. 


not  changed. 

No  Complaints 

“There  has  been  no  complaint 


that  as  far  as  he  knew  none  had 
been  turned  down. 

Col.  Marshall  Newton,  New 


If  we  could  not 'stifle  them,  why  correspondents  or  from  Gen.  York  Times,  explained  that  the 

u..,.."  r  .L  ‘  MacArthur”  concluded  Col  Fch-  draft  of  a  proposed  censorship 


*ackle  the  bulk  of  the  press?  MacArthur,”  concluded  Col.  Ech- 
“Gen.  MacArthur  hoped  some  .u- 


draft  of  a  proposed  censorship 
program  is  being  considered  by 


form  I  At  this  point,  three  panel  mem-  ‘be  Department  of  Defense. 

Sd  ?  ''olunfary  censorship  questioned  the  Army  spokes-  “No  story  in  the  world  is  worth 

would  ^bK^b  lhe,  press  Richard  J.  H.  ‘be  life  of  one  soldier,”  said  Col. 

Col  1  absolutely  free,  said  johnston.  New  York  Times;  Wil-  Newton.  “You  can’t  increase  the 
back  bam  P-  Gray,  associate  editor  of  danger  to  the  men.  Censorship 

UD  tn  T  '’'(f^bmgton  ^at  it  was  anj  Dgyjj  Douglas  Duncan,  and  security  have  to  be  left  to  the 

1  Aink  Command,  photographer,  all  of  whom  theater  commander.” 

by  and  I'fr  censorship,  Korea.  Col.  Echols  admitted  that  there 

was  no  dpiii?fr  *  •  T^®ii®  “^y  friend  Pat  (Col.  Echols)  will  be  mistakes  and  varying  in- 

violation  at  all.  glossed  over  neatly  the  change-  terpretations  of  censorship  by  dif- 

Wire  Service  Competition  over,  which  was  sudden  and  ferent  commands  and  different 

^^e  whole  thing  broke  down  frightening  and  threatened  us  censors,  but  he  felt  that  condition 

•recause  each  of  the  wire  services  with  handcuffs,”  said  Mr.  John-  is  inevitable  and  unavoidable.  No 

*2*  vying  for  news,”  Col.  Echols  ston  with  a  smile.  “Why,  without  officer  below  rank  of  major  cen- 

j*led-  “They  were  the  main  of-  a  period  of  trial  and  error,  was  sors  copy  at  the  MacArthur  Head- 

enders.  The  majority  of  them  this  ‘penal  code’  that  strikes  not  quarters,  he  explained. 
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Navy  Reciuiteis 
Withhold  News 

Spartanburg,  S.  C. — Newspa¬ 
permen  got  their  first  “undeclared 
war”  censorship  here  this  week 
when  strict  military  security  was 
clamped  upon  the  Navy  Recruit¬ 
ing  Station.  Recruiters  said  they 
had  been  instructed  by  officers  of 
the  State  Navy  Recruiting  Station 
to  stop  news  releases  of  numbers 
of  men  enlisted.  Pending  further 
clearance,  the  station  also  held-up 
releases  of  enlistees’  names. 
Army-Air  Force  recruiters  said 
the  Army  had  not  issued  any  news 
restrictions. 

Ewing  Wins 
MacArthur's 
Thanks,  Praise 

Shreveport,  La. — Gen.  Dou¬ 
glas  MacArthur  wrote  a  personal 
letter  to  a  Louisiana  justice  of 
the  peace  praising  the  Shreveport 
Times  and  its  editor,  John  D. 
Ewing. 

General  MacArthur’s  letter  was 
written  to  L.  B.  Dendy,  justice  of 
peace  at  Bernice.  Mr.  Dendy  had 
sent  the  General  a  copy  of  a 
Times  editorial  published  on  Dec. 
27  analyzing  MacArthur’s  “^Com- 
muniqueNo.  15.” 

The  Times  editorial  held  that 
the  communique’s  data  on  various 
stages  of  the  Korean  war  dis¬ 
proved  contentions  by  what  were 
termed  “professional  MacArthur 
haters”  that  the  UN  commander 
had  been  militarily  incompetent 
in  relation  to  the  November  UN 
offensive. 

General  MacArthur’s  letter — 
published  now  by  permission  of 
the  general,  said: 

“Mr.  John  D.  Ewing,  the  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Times,  has  an  honest, 
powerful  and  fearless  pen,  far 
removed  from  the  pettiness  of 
personal  prejudice  and  individ¬ 
ual  bias  and  long  and  faithfully 
dedicated  to  the  American  tradi¬ 
tion. 

“It  is  men  such  as  he  and  in¬ 
dependent  journals  such  as  that 
in  which  he  records  his  views 
which  have  bulwarked  and 
guided  American  progress  in 
the  past,  and  on  which  we  must 
rely  to  propagate  truth  with 
crusading  fervor  in  the  future 
if  the  country  and  its  free  in¬ 
stitutions  are  to  survive  the 
assaults  of  those  who  under 
the  influence  of  prejudice  and 
bias,  through  perversion  and 
distortion  of  truth,  seek  to 
destroy  the  public  faith.” 

Mr.  Ewing  received  a  copy  of 
the  letter  from  Maj.  Gen.  Court¬ 
ney  Whitney,  military  secretary 
to  General  MacArthur. 

“I  cannot  tell  you  how  heart¬ 
ening  it  is  for  the  General  to 
I  receive  such  expressions  of  con¬ 
fidence  and  support  as  are  re¬ 
flected  from  your  splendid  edi¬ 
torial,”  wrote  General  Whitney. 


Editor  Studies 
Local  Coverage 
For  Japanese 


Memphis  —  “Your  American 
newspapers  live  with  the  people,” 
said  Yoshinari  Sajima,  executive 
assistant  to  the  editor  of  one  of 
the  largest  provincial  newspapers 
in  Japan,  during  his  visit  here  Jan. 
16-19  to  study  the  operations  of 
Memphis  Press-Scimitar  and  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal. 

In  Japan,  he  pointed  out,  em¬ 
phasis  is  on  international,  national 
and  political  news;  while  the 
American  press  seeks  out  the  local 
slant  and  brings  the  news  home  to 
the  people  in  its  own  reader-terri¬ 
tory. 

Most  Advertising  National 

Mr.  Sajima  arrived  in  this  coun¬ 
try  on  Dec.  16,  and  is  on  a  tour 
of  newspapers  across  the  country 
which  has  been  arranged  by  Earn¬ 
est  Hoberecht,  former  Press-Scimi¬ 
tar  reporter  who  is  now  manager 
of  United  Press  in  Japan.  His  par¬ 
ticular  interest  is  in  the  business 
side  of  newspapers  and  how  best 
to  promote  reader-interest  in  his 
own  newspaper  (Shimano  Mai- 
nichi,  with  home  office  at  Nagano, 
150  miles  from  Tokyo)  among  its 
260,000  subscribers. 

Mr.  Sajima  explained  that  his 
interest  in  American  local  cover¬ 
age  is  aimed  at  a  possible  solution 
to  the  present  financial  problem 
of  his  newspaper  which  derives 
65%  of  its  revenue  from  circula¬ 
tion.  Major  part  of  his  advertising 
stems  from  national  accounts  — 
book  publishers  leading  the  list, 
followed  by  cosmetics  and  drugs — 
with  some  few  department-store 
display  and  theater  advertisements 
constituting  the  local  side. 

Mr.  Sajima,  a  1927  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  has 
been  in  the  newspaper  business 
since  the  close  of  World  War  II. 

Down  to  4  Pages 
The  newsprint  shortage  in  Japan, 
declared  Mr.  Sajima,  has  cut  the 
average  Japanese  newspaper  from 
8  to  12  pages  down  to  four  pages. 
Page  one  is  devoted  to  interna¬ 
tional,  national  and  political  news; 
page  two  covers  financial  news, 
sports  and  editorials;  while  page 
three  carries  social  notices  and 
news  of  local  importance,  and 
page  four  contains  features,  comics, 
novels  and  book  reviews.  The  be¬ 
ginner  in  journalism  follows  the 
pattern  from  page  three  to  page 
one  as  he  gains  experience. 

On  his  present  tour  of  the 
United  States,  Mr.  Sajima  has 
spent  some  time  at  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  News;  and  has  visited  news¬ 
papers  in  Oklahoma  and  Arkansas. 
He  left  Memphis  Jan.  19,  for  the 
St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch 
and  will  cover  the  University  of 
Missouri,  University  of  Wisconsin 
and  additional  newspapers  across 
the  country  (traveling  by  bus)  for 
the  next  two  or  three  months. 


Hewes  Retires, 
Ken  Burke  Goes 
To  Danville 


Feb.  1,  succeed-  _  I 

ing  Publisher  Ed¬ 
win  C.  Hewes, 

who  is  retiring 

after  48  years 

continuous*  serv¬ 
ice  with  the  pa- 

_  per. 

M  r.  B  u  r  k  e, 

Yoshinari  Sajima,  at  right,  executive  assistant  to  the  editor  of  one  who  had  served 

of  Japan’s  largest  newspapers,  discusses  circulation  metho^  with  for  10  years  as 
C.  W.  Bevinger,  circulation  manager  of  Memphis  Press-Scimitar  and  business  manager 

the  Commercial  Appeal.  of  the  Saratoga  Hpwm 

'  ~  I  ZT  uirnn  Springs  (N.  Y.) 

Old  Sun  Building  Junes  Give  $1  and  $500  Saratogian,  another  member  ol 

S^d  by  Dewarts  In  Heatsl  Libel  CcKes 

280  Broadway  overlooking  City  $500,000  libel  suit  against  the 

Hall  Park  from  1919  until  the  Hearst  Corporation  and  a  $1,000,-  „  "  . 


Old  Sun  Building 
Sold  by  Dewarts 

The  sale  of  the  Sun  Building. 


Kenneth  K.  Burke  assumed  fe|  jj^jg  < 
position  of  general  manager  of  t!!!,: 
Danville  (111.)  Commercial-Nn;'.:  jijn  a, 
Feb.  1,  succeed-  ttheBu 

sparke 
promo 
Hvpe 
HkT< 
papers 
oontai 
pers’  i 
in 

the  E 
this  V 

Dusiness  manager  tary  < 

of  the  Saratoga  Hewes  newsp 
Springs  (N.  Y.)  last  1 


Mr.  Hewes,  who  was  once  il 


newspaper’s  sale  in  Jariuary  1950,  WO  suit  against  Hearst  consoli-  newspaperboy ’in  Danville,  success 
to  the  New  York  World-Telegram  dated  Publications.  ..  ivrnm,.  mlleftor  in  the  dr- 


lo  me  i>ew  lorK  woria-ieicgram  uaicu  ruuueaiiuiis.  .  .  r^^ame  collector  in  thedr- 

^ding  against  Hearst  culationdepartment,citycirculat- 
or  and  circulation  manager.  la 

W  H.-M^hs  Inc  headed  by  Court  was  m  conn^tion  w^^^^  1933  he  succeeded  the  late  W.  I, 

Thomas  W  Dewart,  who  was  article  ^c.  18.  1946  in  the  New  co-owner  with  the 

publisher  of  the  Sun  at  the  time  York  Daily  Mirror  referring  to  ,  ,  .  u.,rrison  as  nublisher 

of  its  sale.  The  property  is  now  plaintiffs  reputation  as  a  lawyer.  Comm^cial-News 

as^d  ..  $2,600,000.  Thd  tody  of  .to  story  had  coo-  by  SaT™i  S 

The  purchasers,  a  business  syn-  cerned  Alvin  Paris,  PlamtifFs  P  ^ 

dicate,  plan  to  construct  a  40-  nephew,  who  had  been  indicted  s  .  Hr 

story,  $40,000,000  skyscraper  of-  on  charges  of  having  offered  ,  -.c  it 


story,  $40,000,000  skyscraper  of¬ 


fice  structure  when  building  re-  bribes  to  football  players.  Station  WDAN 

strictions  are  lifted.  Leases  in  the  Similar  stories  in  the  New  York  „  r.anMr 

pre»„,  bhildihg  wiU  expire  by  .d»,erto„  on  and  NewIpapfrUn  RoSeSr  aSaj* 

Tu  c  D  -iri-  •  A  ni  -n^ri  Af  biHrarraonf  Qnainc*  vertising  Salesman.  He  later  served 

The  Sun  Building  was  acquired  plained  of  m  judgmen  aga.^^^^  advertising  manager  of 

by  the  late  Frank  A.  Munsey,  Hearst  Consolidated  Publications,  .  K_i„tprhnrk<.r  Npwr  He  b 
newspaper  and  magazine  publish-  publisher  of  the  i^wspaper  was  ^  ^ 

er,  for  his  various  enterpnses  in  $250  on  each  cause  of  action.  _ 

1917.  He  left  it  to  the  Metro-  The  defendants  maintained  in 

politan  Museum  of  Art.  The  late  their  answers  that  the  plaintiff,  a  ^  ^ 

William  T.  Dewart,  who  had  former  member  of  the  legislature, 

been  Mr.  Munsey’s  general  mana-  had  been  awarded  a  judgment  of  N.  Y.  ^^rror  Editor 


has  served  also  as  manager  d 


strictions  are  lifted.  Leases  in  the 


been  Mr.  Munsey’s  general  mana¬ 


ger  and  who  later  took  over  the  6c  in  1939  in  a  case  brought 
Sun,  bought  the  building  from  against  the  New  York  Times  for 


the  museum  in  1928  and  it  had  a  story  referring  to  his  alleged 
remained  in  the  Dewart  family  disbarment. 


until  the  present  sale. 


Bar  Korean  Runners 
After  Editorial 


249  Papers  Report 
Circulation  Prices  Up 

Circulation  prices  were 


Boston— An  AP  story  from  creased  by  249  newspapers  in 


Gets  O'Dwyer  Story 

Jack  Lait,  editor  of  the  Siv 
York  Daily  Mirror,  is  in  Mexico 
City  writing  a  series  of  copyright¬ 
ed  stories  for  his  newspaper  about 
U.  S.  Ambassador  William  O'¬ 
Dwyer,  who  resigned  as  Mayor 
of  New  York  City  to  accept  the 
post. 

The  first  of  the  series,  published 
Jan.  29,  revealed  a  claim  by  Am- 


Korea  Jan.  30  saying  eight  South  1950,  according  to  a  survey  made  *  "e  nrsi  or  me  ser  es  puo 

Korean  long  distance  runners  were  I’y  American  Newspaper  Pub-  .  *  .  ’  rj’Dwvpr  that  he  was  so 

in  training  for  this  vear’s  Boston  lishers  Association,  covering  1,132  bassador  O  Dwyer  that  he 
m  training  ror  inis  years  uOTion  ®  poor  that  his  relatives  and  friend 

Marathon  in  April  brought  a  papers.  j'  i,:™  ku  oifts  of 

sharp  editorial  from  the  Boston  Only  13  of  the  group  raising  .-i 


in  training  for  this  year’s  Boston 
Marathon  in  April  brought  a 
sharp  editorial  from  the  Boston 
American  (Hearst). 


viiai  1113  ans*  — 

had  to  finance  him  by  gifts  o’ 


prices  suffered  losses  in  sales  approximately  $15,(W0  in 


pi  IVV'O  JUIXVIWU  111  .SUIV.?  #.  ..  t  J*l  MAtU* 

Prv-nt-nn  tko  lorn/,  niimknr  which  havc  not  been  regained.  I’™  1°  accept  the  diplo 
Pointing  to  the  large  number  .  .  ,  .  retxxrt-  He  soon  will  answer  an  offi- 

of  American  casualties  in  Korea,  ^  recovwed  cial  questionnaire  on  his  financi^ 


the  paper  suggested  if  the  athletes  f  .  ^  h  ^ 


lilt  ouggcsitu  11  lilt  miiitit:.  ,  j  •  j  varvinff  anairs  wnii 

wish  “to  capture  our  plaudits  by  Lait  stated. 


affairs  while  he  was  Mayor,  Mr  I  - 


their  running  ability,  give  them 
guns  and  set  them  to  running  after 


amounts. 

Revenue  gains  ranged  from  1% 


fhTcrneTeSmUrTn^S  to  150%,  with  the  majority  show-  Editorial  CUnic 


native  land.” 

The  B.  A.  A.  Marathon  presi¬ 
dent,  Walter  Brown,  echoed  the 
paper’s  sentiments  and  went  fur- 


ing  gains  of  16-26%. 


S.  A.  Admen  to  Meet 


Madison,  Wis. — The  University 
of  Wisconsin  School  of  Joum^ 
ism  will  conduct  an  editors 


paper’s  sentiments  and  went  fur-  The  first  convention  of  the  Inter-  roundtable  for  Wisconsin 
ther:  “We  will  not  accept  the  en-  American  Advertising  Federation  paper  editors  on  “Wage  and  Ma^ 
tries  of  any  Korean  runners  while  will  take  place  in  Uruguay  March  power  Problems  in  the  Natiow 
the  war  is  still  going  on.”  8-10,  1951,  it  was  announced.  Emergency”  Feb.  23-24. 
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BAB  and  Bof  A  Clash 
On  ‘Pittsburgh  Story’ 
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The  smoke  of  a  media  battle 
hung  over  Pittsburgh  this  week. 

Two  new  brochures  and  a  movie 
film  added  fuel  to  the  fire  which 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA, 
sparked  several  weeks  ago  with  its 
promotional  ad  entitled,  “What 
Happens  When  Newspapers  Don’t 
Hk  Town?”  More  than  300  news¬ 
papers  have  run  the  ad,  which 
contains  testimonials  to  newspa¬ 
pers’  sales  power. 

In  a  case  of  accidental  timing, 
the  Bureau  issued  new  material 
this  week,  providing  a  documen¬ 
tary  on  the  effects  of  the  47-day 
newspaper  shutdown  in  Pittsburgh 
last  Fall,  just  as  the  Broadcast 
Advertising  Bureau  announced  a 
booklet  challenging  the  newspaper 
agency’s  claims. 

Kroger  Story  Expanded 

Many  of  BAB’s  assertions  that 
the  newspaper  promotional  ad  had 
either  misinterpreted  or  overstated 
»me  data  were  met  headon  by 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising’s  new 
brochure  which  expands  the  mate¬ 
rial  handled  in  condensed  form  in 
the  ad. 

BAB.  for  example,  made  much 
of  the  Kroger  store  testimonial 
in  the  ad  which  quoted  an  execu¬ 
tive  as  saying:  “For  us,  radio 
(loesn’t  do  the  job,  nor  TV.  I  say 
if  you  want  to  prove  newspapers’ 
value,  just  do  without  them.” 

The  “crusher”  for  BAB  was 
that  all  Kroger  stores  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh  were  closed  by  a  strike 
from  Oct.  4-25.  The  newspaper 
tieup  ran  from  Oct.  2  to  Nov.  17. 

The  more  elaborate  quote  from 
Kroger’s  Glenn  Knickerbocker, 


tried  other  ways  of  getting  the 
news,’  it  says.  ‘Business  tried  other 
kinds  of  advertising.  Nothing 
could  take  the  place  of  newspa¬ 
pers!’ 

“Broadcast  Advertising  Bureau, 
representing  the  thus-slighted  me¬ 
dium  of  radio,  doesn’t  question 
the  importance  of  newspapers  to 
any  city  and  its  people.  Nor  has 
radio  raised  happy  cries  over  the 
strike  problem  of  newspapers  in 
Pittsburgh  and  other  cities.  But 
BAB — together  with  all  radio — 
does  take  exception  to  the  many 
misleading  statements  that  pepper 
this  entire  advertisement.” 

The  BAB  booklet  highlights  13 
“items”  selected  from  the  Bureau 
advertisement,  and  presents  “evi¬ 
dence”  of  either  inaccurate  or  in¬ 
complete  information.  Among 
these  are  the  charges  that  busi¬ 
ness,  in  general,  “took  a  beating” 
during  the  strike  period,  that  de¬ 
partment  store  sales  “nosedived”, 
that  box  office  receipts  were  off 
at  sporting  events  and  entertain¬ 
ment  establishments,  that  employ¬ 
ment  dropped,  national  advertisers 
could  find  no  substitute  for  news¬ 
papers,  and  the  public  lacked  a 
source  of  adequate  news. 

Treposterous’ 

“Admittedly,”  summarizes  BAB, 
“new^apers  give  people  many 
things  they  don’t  usually  get  via 
radio  —  comics,  stock  market  re¬ 
ports,  classified  ads,  obituary  no¬ 
tices,  legal  announcements.  But 
during  the  47-day  strike,  Pitts¬ 
burgh’s  radio  stations  expanded 
their  schedules  to  supply  listeners 
with  these  very  features  that  nor- 


oow  carried  under  his  picture  in  they  find  only  in  the-  nyws- 

the  Bureau’s  brochure,  is  this:  “If 
you  want  to  prove  the  value  of 
newspapers,  just  do  without  them. 

Nobody  in  Pittsburgh  should  have 
a  damned  bit  of  trouble  selling 
new^aper  space  after  this.  Radio 
doesn’t  do  the  job,  nor  TV.  We 
t>ought  as  much  time  as  we  could 
(to  announce  Kroger’s  reopening 
after  its  own  strike  during  the  first  _  .  . 

half  of  the  newspaper  strike)  but  Coast  is  in  a  conestoga  wagon, 
people  just  didn’t  know  we  were  in  ■ 


papers.  ^ 

“No  ...  if  business  as  a  whole 
took  a  beating  in  Pittsburgh,  it’s 
a  beating  that  only  the  ANPA’s 
Bureau  of  Advertising  recognized. 
Because  the  implication  that  only 
new^apers  can  move  merchandise 
in  large  quantities  is  as  pre¬ 
posterous  as  to  say  that  the  only 
way  of  travelling  to  the  West 


business. 

Stripfilm  Produced 
Tfte  Bureau’s  stripfilm,  made 
*vailable  to  1,000  member  news¬ 
papers.  also  is  an  expansion  of  the 
story  told  in  the  ad. 

brochure  in  defense  of 
f?dio — BAB  is  an  arm  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Broadcasters 
--attempts  to  refute  13  specific 


Charity  Gets  $100 
Community  A-ward 

Oxnard,  Calif. — For  the  fourth 
year,  the  Oxnard  Press-Courier 
presented  its  award  to  the  most 
distinguished  citizen  of  Oxnard, 
as  a  feature  of  the  annual  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  dinner.  The 
award  went  to  Rudolph  Beck, 


claims  made  in  the  newspaper  ad.  veteran  city  official. 

In  his  introduction  to  the  book-  The  Press-Courier  gives  to  the 
^  BAB  director  Hugh  M.  P.  citizen  (selected  by  a  committee 
Higgins  declares:  “Briefly,  this  ad  outside  of  the  newspaper)  a  scroll 
purports  to  show  how  t^  metro-  signalizing  the  honor,  and  pre- 
of  Pittsburgh  practically  sents,  in  his  name,  a  check  for 
^^<1  up  and  pulled  in  its  side-  $100  to  the  diarity  of  his  choice. 
*alks  during  a  recent  strike  which  The  presentation  was  by  George 
*ft  the  community  without  news-  Grimes,  editor  and  publisher  of 
papers  for  seven  weeks.  ‘Pet^ile  the  Press-Courier. 
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T  imes-Picayune 
In  115th  Year 

New  Orleans  —  The  Times- 
Picayune  last  week  entered  its 
115th  year  of  publication. 

The  anniversary  is  marked  by 
the  near-completion  of  a  physical 
expansion  program,  including 
eight  new  Hoe  press  units,  under¬ 
taken  by  the  T-P  Publishing  Co. 
shortly  after  the  end  of  World 
War  II. 

Two  New  Orleans  printers, 
George  Wilkins  Kendall  and  F. 
A.  Lumsden,  established  the  Pic¬ 
ayune  in  1837  with  $400  of  equip¬ 
ment  bought  with  borrowed 
money. 

The  company  today  has  1,076 
employes. 

Miami's  AM 
Evicted  from 
Voiler's  Plant 

Miami  —  Miami’s  new  daily 
newspaper  AM  was  ordered  evicted 
from  its  publising  plant  after  sur¬ 
viving  a  running  battle  of  lawsuits 
for  two  weeks. 

The  5-cent  tabloid  made  its  first 
appearance  on  Monday,  Jan.  15, 
amid  a  flurry  of  suits. 

Action  was  climaxed  for  Reuben 
Clein  on  Wednesday  when  the 
court  refused  to  save  him  from 
eviction  from  the  plant  of  the  for¬ 
mer  Miami  Beach  Mail  that  sur¬ 
vived  less  than  50  days. 

On  Thursday  a  spokesman  for 
Mr.  Clein,  longtime  publisher  of 
a  weekly  scandal  sheet  in  Miami, 
said  the  new  tabloid  would  con¬ 
tinue  in  a  Miami  plant. 

Trouble  started  on  the  first  day 
when  Mr.  Clein  forcibly  ejected 
two  union  officials  from  his  plant. 
They  stated  they  were  there  to 
make  an  inspection  for  Harry 
Voiler,  owner  of  the  plant  and 
publisher  of  the  defunct  Mail. 

The  series  of  suits  resulting 
from  this  tussle  was  dismissed.  Mr. 
Voiler  then  went  into  court  to 
evict  Mr.  Clein,  saying  the  latter 
fell  down  on  a  deal  to  advance 
$20,000  he  needed  for  payment  on 
a  mortgage  on  the  building.  He 
said  he  was  negotiating  to  sell 
the  plant  to  the  Florida  Sun,  a 
tabloid  published  at  Miami  Beach 
by  George  B.  Storer,  but  that  he 
could  not  complete  negotiations 
until  Mr.  Clein  was  removed. 

After  an  initial  issue  of  48 
pages,  AM  dropped  to  16  pages 
with  vei^  little  advertising  support. 

The  paper’s  front  page  re¬ 
sembled  that  of  the  ill-fated  New 
York  PM  but  its  contents  were 
mainly  byline  dispatches  from  the 
New  York  Times  syndicated  wire. 
Originally,  the  paper  was  stopped 
from  assuming  the  name  of  Times- 
Tribune. 

This  week  the  Times  manage¬ 
ment  said  it  had  notified  AM’s 
publisher  it  is  disoontinning  its 
service  under  the  30-day  cancella¬ 
tion  clause. 


Harold  Stretch 
Of  Camden  C-P 
Dies  in  Florida 

Harold  A.  Stretch,  60,  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Camden  (N. 
J.)  Courier  -  Post,  died  Thursday 
in  a  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  hospital 
after  a  heart  attack. 

Mr.  Stretch  had  gone  to  his 
home  in  Del  Ray  Beach  Dec.  27 
with  his  wife,  Frances,  his  sons, 
Harold  A.  Stretch,  Jr.,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  A.,  and  his  daughter,  Jane. 
He  had  suffered  a  heart  attack 
while  playing  golf  in  New  Jersey 
last  Nov.  8. 

A  native  of  New  York  City,  Mr. 
Stretch  attended  Freehold  Mili¬ 
tary  School  and  Montclair  Acade¬ 
my,  in  New  Jersey.  He  went  to 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  as  ad¬ 
vertising  director  from  Paul  Block 
&  Associates  in  1938.  Previously 
he  held  other  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  positions,  including  advertising 
director  of  the  Detroit  Times, 
1927-31. 

Mr.  Stretch  became  sole  owner 
of  the  Courier-Post  on  Dec.  19, 
1949  when  he  completed  purchase 
of  the  property  at  $2,500,000 
from  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin 
which  made  an  option  agreement 
with  him  in  May,  1947. 

His  three  children  are  connected 
with  the  newspaper  in  various 
capacities. 


^lien 


Feb.  2,  1901 — Committee  head¬ 
ed  by  G.  S.  Griswold,  Batavia 
(N.  Y.)  News,  declares  “every 
afternoon  paper  has  found  that 
Rural  JDelivery,  recently  inaugurat¬ 
ed  by  the  Post  Office,  has  worked 
disadvantageously.  ,  .  .  Papers  are 
not  delivered  until  the  next  morn¬ 
ing.  Formerly,  subscribers  drove 
in  at  night  and  got  their  papers.” 

(From  The  Fourth  Bstatt) 
o  *  * 

Feb.  3,  1921 — Newsprint  is 

$100  a  ton,  journeymen  pressmen 
in  Minneapolis  have  signed  for 
$1.08  an  hour. 

(From  Editob  &  Puauiiaia) 
*  «  * 

Feb.  2,  1941 — Stephen  Early, 
dedicating  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dis¬ 
patch  and  Pioneer  Press  plant, 
quotes  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt:  “Representative  democ¬ 
racy  will  never  tolerate  suppres¬ 
sion  of  true  news  at  the  behest  of 
government.” 

(From  Editob  &  Publkihbb) 


.  .  .  ^OW 

Quote  of  week:  “In  recent 
years  the  tendency  toward  concen¬ 
tration  in  the  newsp^r  industry 
has  been  accelerated.  This  (anti¬ 
trust)  case  seeks  to  call  a  halt  to 
that  trend.” 

(From  (Joremniciit’a  brief  in_  BttBck- 
inf  unit  advertitinf  rate*  in  New 
Orleans. 
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Lucas  Favors  Clear, 
Reasonable  Censorship 


Washington — A  two-point  pro¬ 
gram  for  any  military  censorship 
of  news  is  outlined  by  James  G. 
Lucas,  Scripps-Howard  staff  writer 
back  after  five  months  of  covering 
the  Korean  war. 

One  point  is  to  have  “definite, 
clear  and  understandable  ground 
rules  from  the  start.”  The  other 
is  to  have  “competent,  well-in¬ 
formed,  reasonable  personnel  serv¬ 
ing  as  censors.” 

Mr.  Lucas  says  the  censors  in 
Korea  and  Tokyo  were,  generally, 
reasonable  men. 

“Personally,  I  never  had  any 
trouble  with  censorship,”  he  says. 
“But  I  was  not  writing  tactical 
material.”  He  was  writing  color 
and  background  news  stories. 

‘Uncensored’  Articles 

Upon  his  return,  he  wrote  a 
series  of  six  articles  which  were 
billed  in  some  Scripps-Howard 
papers  as  “uncensored.” 

Mr.  Lucas  doesn’t  know  for 
sure  whether  military  censorship 
would  have  cleared  those  dispatch¬ 
es.  But  he  is  certain  that  every¬ 
thing  in  those  stories  should  be 
said  and  “I  don’t  think  there  is 
anything  there  the  censor  should 
not  clear.”  He  has  had  a  few  let¬ 
ters  accusing  him  of  aiding  the 
enemy,  but  Mr.  Lucas,  a  Marine 
Corps  veteran,  insists  he  had  the 
interests  of  national  security  clear¬ 
ly  in  mind. 


of  the  Chicago  Drama  League. 

“The  reason  there  are  so  few 
plays  running  in  Chicago  now, 
where  there  used  to  be  a  dozen 
dramas  and  half  a  dozen  musical 
comedies  20  years  ago,  is  due  en¬ 
tirely  to  one  vitriolic  woman,”  as¬ 
serted  Mr.  Keane.  “She  pours 
sulphuric  acid  over  every  new 
show  which  is  brought  to  Chica¬ 
go.” 

He  suggested  the  way  to  “clip 
the  wings  of  Claudia  Cassidy”  is 
to  have  “your  rich  husbands  with 
influence”  write  to  the  Tribune, 
protesting  her  appraisal  of  plays 
and  musicals  ...  or  “why  not 
have  her  divorced  and  get  her  mar¬ 
ried  to  Westbrook  Pegler?” 

Richard  Eastham,  star  of  the 
show,  defended  the  critic’s  right 
to  review  shows  as  she  sees  them. 

“I  am  a  milder  man  than  my 
cohort,”  he  said,  “even  though  1 
came  off  worse  in  the  review  of 
‘South  Pacific’  than  he  did.” 

Miss  Cassidy  told  E&P  she  was 
not  disturbed  about  the  incident 
because  “I  have  had  my  say  al¬ 
ready.” 


awards  dinner  of  the  Association 
of  Catholic  Newsmen  of  San 
Francisco  here,  after  presentation 
of  the  Edward  V.  McQuade  Medal 
to  A1  Ostrow  of  the  San  Francisco 
News,  with  citations  to  J.  Camp¬ 
bell  Bruce,  San  Francisco  Chron¬ 
icle,  and  Phyllis  Seidkin,  Santa 
Rosa  (Calif.)  Press-Democrat. 

Boyle  told  the  grim  story  of 
the  press  corps  jeep  driver  who 
has  willed  his  $10,000  govern¬ 
ment  insurance  to  an  undertaker. 
He  wants  to  “have  something  no¬ 
body  from  Georgia  ever  had — a 
$10,000  burial,”  Mr.  Boyle  said. 

Mr.  Boyle  is  returning  to  AP 
headquarters  in  New  York  after 
a  stopover  at  his  home  in  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 


Mr.  Jenkins  had  suggested  tin 
trip  in  a  phone  call  to  Mr.  Pinka 
ton  late  in  December.  They  me 
in  Honolulu  and  made  the  jour¬ 
ney  from  there. 

Mr.  Pinkerton,  publisher  of  tht 
Ventura  Star-Free  Press  and  edi¬ 
tor-in-chief  of  the  John  P.  Scrippj 
newspapers,  wrote  daily  dispatch¬ 
es  for  his  paper  and  five  others. 
Mr.  Jenkins  did  the  same  for  his 
Imperial  Valley  Press  and  Morn¬ 
ing  Post,  the  Brawley  News  and 
Indio  Date  Palm. 


I 


Hal  Boyle  Is  Back 

San  Francisco — ^Just  back  from 
Korea,  Hal  Boyle  of  the  Associat¬ 
ed  Press  warned  that  further  with- 
drawls  and  a  possible  Dunkirk 
must  be  expected. 

His  report  was  given  at  the 


Two  Up  Frontl 

Korea  —  Two  California  pub¬ 
lishers  were  the  only  war  corre¬ 
spondents  to  accompany  the  2nd 
Infantry  Division  when  it  recap¬ 
tured  Wonju  a  few  days  ago. 

Roy  D.  Pinkerton,  of  Ventura, 
at  65  easily  the  oldest  American 
reporter  in  Korea;  and  Paul  A. 
Jenkins,  of  El  Centro,  a  young¬ 
ster  of  52,  wrote  a  double  by-line 
story  of  their  first  battlefront  as¬ 
signment  for  United  Press. 

“The  closer  you  get  to  the 
front,  the  greater  becomes  your 
admiration  for  our  fighting  sons,” 
they  both  said  as  they  recounted 
the  highlights  of  their  4,250-mile 
trip.  It  took  them  to  General 
Douglas  MacArthur’s  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Tokyo,  to  a  big  air  base 
in  Japan  from  which  bombers  fly 
to  Korea,  aboard  the  aircraft  car¬ 
riers  l.eyte  and  Philippine  Sea  in 
Korean  waters,  to  8th  Army  Head¬ 
quarters  in  Korea,  and  finally 
right  to  a  front-line  foxhole. 


Mr.  Bell,  Please  Note 

Houston  —  A  Houston  Post 
reporter,  A1  Duval,  covering  i 
murder  trial,  left  the  court  room 
for  a  few  minutes.  When  he  re¬ 
turned,  the  crowd  was  so  great 
he  couldn’t  get  to  the  door— and 
the  jury  had  handed  in  a  deciskn 
while  he  was  gone 

Meanwhile,  Jack  GurweH 
Houston  Press,  dashed  for  the 
phone. 

In  Houston,  a  voice  said  “City 
Desk!” 

“The  jury  just  gave  (defendant) 
Howard  five  years,”  shouted  Gur- 
well. 

“Thanks,  Jack,”  replied  the 
voice.  “By  the  way,  you  probably 
wanted  the  Press.” 

The  operator  had  plugged  into 
the  Post! 


While  the  editor’s  note  above 
one  story  said  that  “much  of  what 
Mr.  Lucas  saw  and  heard  ob¬ 
viously  could  not  be  cabled 
home,”  Mr.  Lucas  is  more  mod¬ 
erate.  He  believes  that  by  saying 
the  same  thing  in  another  way,  by 
deleting  certain  words  and  pas¬ 
sages,  the  same  report  could  have 
been  given,  and  probably  passed 
by  censorship. 

Mr.  Lucas  is  a  member  of  the 
“the  press  asked  for  it”  school 
regarding  censorship.  Reporters 
who  obeyed  the  voluntary  code 
strictly  were  being  scooped  by 
others  who  did  not  abide  so  strict¬ 
ly,  he  said. 

One  incident  that  prompted 
full  censorship,  said  Mr.  Lucas, 
was  a  12th  paragraph  report  by 
Reuters  about  the  evacuation  at 
Hungnam.  The  news  desk  made 
it  the  lead  of  the  story,  he  said, 
giving  Reuters  a  clear  beat.  Other 
newsmen  had  known  about  the 
evacuation,  but  felt  bound  not  to 
report  it,  he  said. 


Reporter  Sparks 
Anti-Dope  Drive 


By  Ray  Erwin 


The  multi  -  million  -  dollar  nar¬ 
cotics  traffic  in  the  United  States 
has  suffered  a  sensational  setback 
because  a  New 
York  newspaper  ' 
reporter  disclosed 
the  vast  ramifica-  I  ^ 

tions  of  the  des-  -  =»  J® 

picable  trade.  \ ^ 

E  d  w  a  r  d  J  ,  i  M’f 

Mowery,  veteran  \  ^  J 

award  -  winning 
reporter  of  the  H 
New  York  ■ 

World-Tele-  *  ■ 

gram  and  Sun, 
has  written  50 
articles  on  the  subject  since  his 
crusade  was  launched  10  months 


fic  by  47  agencies  listed  by  the 
Welfare  Council  of  New  York 
City;  and  16  bills  providing  for 
treatment  for  young  addicts,  now 
pending  in  Washington,  Albany 
and  in  the  City  Council  of  New 
York  City. 

Kefauver  Interested 


Actor  Bites  Critic 

Chicago — Claudia  Cassidy, 
Chicago  Tribune  music  and  drama 
critic,  was  the  target  for  criticism 
by  Robert  Emmett  Keane,  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Chicago  cast  in  “South 
Pacific,”  at  a  breakfast  meeting 


Results  credited  to  the  cam¬ 
paign  include  several  thousand 
arrests,  many  of  which  were  of 
big-shot,  big-time  operators;  inves¬ 
tigations  by  committees  of  nine 
separate  bar  associations;  concert¬ 
ed  attacks  on  the  illicit  drug  traf- 


The  Kefauver  Senate  Crime  In¬ 
vestigating  Committee  is  confer¬ 
ring  with  Mr.  Mowery  and  using 
his  files  for  information  and  he 
has  been  called  in  by  federal  and 
city  authorities  in  their  efforts  to 
break  up  dope  rings,  especially 
those  supplying  teen-age  addicts 
in  the  schools. 

An  average  of  10  worried  moth¬ 
ers  of  young  addicts  telephone  or 
write  the  reporter  daily  about  their 
agonizing  problems. 

Early  last  April,  a  city  judge 
telephoned  Mr.  Mowery,  a  per¬ 
sonal  friend,  and  asked  him  to 
call.  The  judge  told  the  reporter 
that  the  “flow  of  kid  addicts  is 
(Continued  on  page  47) 


War's  a  'Nervy'  Aifair 

Chicago — Asiatic  warfare  offen 
little  respite  for  war  correspon¬ 
dents,  who  are  always  under  ner¬ 
vous  tension, 
FredSparks,  ’ 
lanky  Chicago 
Daily  News  for-  ■  ® 

eign  Service  writ- 
er,  said  upon  his 
return  after  a 
year  in  the  Far 

He  exposed 
himself  to  bullets 
in  Indochina  and  ^ 

Malaya  and  did 
11  weeks  of  Sparks 
front-line  reporting  in  Korea.  He 
was  with  a  withdrawing  Marine 
division  and  lived  in  the  field  with 
the  men. 

Mr.  Sparks,  33,  has  been  with 
the  Daily  News  Foreign  Service 
since  1947.  In  the  last  war,  he  | 
covered  the  Pacific  theater  and 
entered  Tokyo  with  MacArthur’s 
troops.  He  has  also  accompanied 
Admiral  Byrd  to  the  South  Pole. 

“There  is  no  opportunity  to 
break  the  nervous  tension  in  Ko¬ 
rea,”  he  said.  “Up  front,  you 
sleep  on  the  ground  and  in  regi¬ 
mental  headquarters  you  have  an 
army  cot.  You  have  to  write  in 
the  daytime  when  at  the  front, 
for  there  are  no  lights  at  night. 

“At  divisional  headquarters,  cor¬ 
respondents  live  under  crowded 
conditions.  There  are  usually  1® 
men  in  one  room,  with  half  of 
them  slewing  and  the  other  hw 
trying  to  write  their  stories  with 
what  little  light  can  be  had  from 
two  kerosene  lamps. 

(Continued  on  page  47) 
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EDITORIAL  CARTOONISTS  COMMENT  ON  THE  PRICE-WAGE  FREEZE 


unYscience 

WONPEf?rOL! 

(WEH0PE.0 


CHILLED  ROMANCE 

W«rren,  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Ungniret 


FIRELESS  COOKER? 

Cargill,  Central  Press  Association 


Berdanier,  United  Feature  Syndicate 


The  Story  of  Admen’s 
Primer  on  America 


Larmon 


Several  years  ago  Sigurd  S. 

Larmon  ran  into  a  problem  as  per¬ 
plexing  as  an  abstract  painting. 

Mr.  Larmon, 
president 
of  Young  &  Ru- 
bicam,  advertis¬ 
ing  agency,  was 
thoroughly  con¬ 
cerned  with  so¬ 
cial,  economic 
and  political  de¬ 
velopments  at 
home  and  abroad. 

Nazism  had  been 
conquered,  but 
now  there  was 

the  threat  of  communism,  and 
those  in  this  country  and  else¬ 
where  in  the  world  who  opposed 
tyranny  and  advocated  democ¬ 
racy  had  no  common  agreement 
as  to  what  the  American  sys¬ 
tem  is. 

Book  of  America? 

Nazism  had  had  its  book  — 

Mein  Kampf  —  and  communism 
has  its  Das  Kapital,  but  what 
about  the  Book  of  America?  Mr. 

Laimon  realized  it  had  yet  to  be 
written.  He  asked  himself  such 
questions  as  What  Is  American¬ 
ism?,  What  do  we  stand  for?.  What 
are  the  simple,  earthy,  solid 
American  principles? 

He  was  aware  there  was  a  mul¬ 
tiplicity  of  confusion  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  in  the  United  States,  and  while 
working  on  the  executive  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  U.  S.  Council  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Chamber  of  Com- 
•tterce.  he  discovered  that  business- 
•tten  from  various  countries  were 
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as  befuddled  in  their  thinking 
about  us  as  we  were  about  our¬ 
selves. 

They  had  misunderstandings  and 
misconceptions  about  our  nation, 
just  as  they  had  about  our 
people. 

The  U.  S.  Council  undertook  to 
correct  the  misinterpretations  by 
forming  an  Information  Commit¬ 
tee,  with  Mr.  Larmon  as  chair¬ 
man.  He  was  assisted  by  Gardner 
Cowles,  publisher  of  the  Des 
Moines  (Iowa)  Register  and  Tri¬ 
bune  and  Look  magazine,  and 
C.  D.  Jackson,  publisher  of  For¬ 
tune. 

Mr.  Larmon  explains  the  snag 
the  committee  ran  into  at  the  very 
beginning. 

“We  started  out  in  about  the 
same  way  an  advertising  agency 
does  when  it  gets  a  new  account 
by  trying  to  draw  up  a  copy  plan. 
This  consists  of  considering  the 
product  from  every  angle,  deter¬ 
mining  the  best  possible  customers 
for  that  product,  and,  finally,  de¬ 
ciding  the  best  selling  story  for 
that  product  to  those  customers. 

“But  we  didn’t  get  very  far. 
Why?  Because  we  had  to  face  the 
fact  that  we  really  did  not  know 
what  our  product  —  America  — 
was.’’ 

Book  of  Principles 

At  this  point  Mr.  Larmon  was 
convinced  something  had  to  be 
done,  quickly.  Out  of  this  convic¬ 
tion  came  “Primer  for  Ameri¬ 
cans,”  which  is  avowedly  “a  try  at 
stating  our  American  principles 


clearly,  simply,  in  primer  fashion 
so  that  anyone,  child  or  adult, 
American  or  foreigner,  can  under¬ 
stand  them.” 

This  primer  enumerates  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  our  system  and  the  basic 
beliefs  that  are  its  foundation: 
“Each  person  is  of  importance  and 
value  as  an  individual”;  “We  be¬ 
lieve  that  all  men  should  enjoy 
personal  freedom”;  “We  believe 
that  all  men  are  created  equal”; 
“Every  man  is  free  to  achieve  as 
much  as  he  can,”  and  so  on  up  to 
point  No.  41  which  states:  “We 
must  stand  firmly  for  our  beliefs, 
our  rights,  our  principles.” 

Thomas  W.  Lapham,  a  Young  & 
Rubicam  copywriter,  worked  on 
the  compilation  of  the  principles 
with  Mr.  Larmon,  who  spent  his 
own  time  and  money  on  the  project 
and  “acted  not  as  chairman  of  a 
committee  or  as  president  of  an 
advertising  agency,  but  as  an 
American  individual.” 

After  several  months  of  separate 
and  joint  effort,  they  agreed  they 
were  ready  to  give  their  primer  a 
public  airing.  This,  Mr.  Larmon 
did  before  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  in  Chicago  on  Oct.  29, 
1949. 

Hearty  Response 

The  response  was  good  and  ever 
since  then  the  primer  has  been 
well  received.  Mr.  Cowles  had  it 
run  in  Look.  Almost  immediately 
200,000  reprints  were  ordered  by 
an  enthusiastic  public.  More  than 
800,000  reprints  have  been  ordered 
all  told. 

The  primer  has  since  appeared 
in  newspapers,  magazines  and 
house  organs.  The  Nashville 
(Tenn.)  Banner,  the  Houston 
(Tex.)  Post,  the  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Morning  News  and  the  Hartford 


(Conn.)  Courant  —  all  have  re¬ 
printed  it  in  full  as  a  public  service. 

According  to  Gen.  Julius  Ochs 
Adler,  general  manager  of  the 
New  York  Times,  “It  is  a  far¬ 
sighted  and  a  most  vital  project.” 
Richard  J.  Finnegan,  consulting 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times, 
says  the  primer  is  “very  good  at 
any  time — especially  now.”  And 
Virgil  Pinkley,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Los  Angeles  Mirror 
comments:  “May  I  add  my  con¬ 
gratulations  to  those  you  have  and 
are  receiving  on  this  outstanding 
contribution  to  the  American  way 
of  life,  explained  in  ABC  fashion.” 

Through  the  U.  S.  Army,  the 
agency  says,  the  primer  has  even 
been  circulated  in  Germany,  Japan 
and  some  of  the  Pacific  Islands.  It 
has  been  popular  with  schools,  too. 
As  a  result,  a  special  school  edi¬ 
tion  has  been  prepared.  This  ver¬ 
sion  has  an  attractive  cover,  more 
pictures  and  a  simplification  of  the 
text. 

Altogether,  Mr.  Larmon  said, 
the  primer  “has  represented  a  solid 
investment,  but  it  has  been  en¬ 
tirely  a  job  in  the  public  interest. 
There  has  been  no  attempt  to  make 
money  from  it.  It  is  a  non-profit 
operation.” 

■ 

Moody  Receives 
3,000  Greeting  Cards 

Galveston,  Tex. — Three  thou¬ 
sand  birthday  cards  and  hundreds 
of  telegrams  from  nearly  every 
state  of  the  union  and  from  as 
far  as  Hawaii  were  received  by 
W.  L.  Moody,  Jr.,  publisher  of 
three  Texas  newspapers. 

Mr.  Moody  celebrated  his  86th 
birthday  last  week.  He  publishes 
the  Galveston  News,  Galveston 
Tribune  and  Texas  City  Sun. 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SUBVEY 

New  York  Study  Shows 
Variations  in  Ad  Rates 


Milwaukee  Journal 
No.  1  on  Linage  List 


Syracuse,  N.  Y. — Variations  in 
the  advertising  rate  structures  of 
44  dailies  are  shown  in  a  compila¬ 
tion  of  data  by  the  New  York 
State  Publishers  Association.  The 
study  was  made  by  Don  U. 
Bridge,  Gannett  Newspapers, 
chairman  of  the  association’s  ad¬ 
vertising  committee,  in  connection 
with  recent  rate  increases. 

It  was  found  that  31  of  the  44 


papers  had  raised  local  rates  in 
1950  and  25  had  raised  national 
rates  in  1950.  Only  a  handful  con¬ 
templated  boosting  advertising 
rates  in  1951. 

The  returns  covered  16  papers 
in  Group  I  (under  10,000),  15  in 
II  (10  to  25,000),  5  in  III  (25 
to  50,000)  and  8  in  IV  (50,000 
and  over).  They  showed  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 


LOCAL 


Minimum  local  rate 

per  inch: 

Circulation  Group 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

Low . 

S  .35 

S  .60 

$1.04 

$1.33 

High . 

1.00 

1.35 

1.23 

4  20 

Median . 

.56 

.77 

1.10 

2.05 

Minimum  local  rate — cents  per  inch 

per  thousand  circulation: 

Circulation  Group 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

Low . 

...  5.6000 

4.4444 

2.8933 

1.4936 

High . 

...  15.9574 

7.6923* 

3.6176 

2.9971 

Median . 

...  9.6455 

5.7627 

3.1161 

2.2624 

*A  combination  rate. 

NATIONAL 

Minimum  national  rate  per  line:  (cents  per  line) 

(Circulation  Group 

I  n  m 

Low .  3  7.5  12 

High .  8  12  18 

M^ian .  6  9  14 

*A  combination  rate. 


IV 

20 

65 

45* 


Minimum  national  rate — cents  per  inch  per  thousand  circulation: 

Circulation  Group 

I  n  m  IV 

Low .  9.0323  8.0769*  4.4211  3.0762* 

High .  17.8723  9.9057  6  5882  5.3103 

Median .  10  9257  8.9744  5.5524  4  .0656 

*A  combination  rate. 


Weeklies  Make  It  Easier 
To  Place  National  Ads 

Making  it  easier  for  agencies 
to  put  non-daily  newspapers  on 
advertising  schedules,  24  state 
press  associations  offer  a  One- 
One-One  service  this  year.  That 
means  One  Order,  One  Bill,  One 
Check. 

The  Newspaper  Association 
Managers,  Inc.  listed  the  follow¬ 
ing  One-One-One  state  groups: 
Arkansas,  California,  Colorado, 
Georgia,  Idaho,  Iowa,  Kansas, 
Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Michigan, 
Maryland,  Minnesota,  Missouri, 
Montana,  Nebraska,  New  York, 
Oklahoma,  Oregon,  South  Dakota, 
Tennessee,  Virginia,  Washington, 
Wisconsin  and  Wyoming. 

Coincidentally,  American  Press 
Association  estimated  that  weekly 
newspapers  ran  $20,322,339  in 
national  copy  last  year.  The  cross- 
section  check,  APA  said,  account¬ 
ed  for  580  million  lines  in  8,386 
weeklies  published  in  towns  of 
under  50,000  population.  Decem¬ 
ber  linage  alone  exceeded  51,000,- 
000  and  billings  were  nearly 
$2,000,000. 


All  Travel  Is  Local 
In  Airline  Scheme 

A  single  insertion  in  the  Travel 
&  Resort  section  of  the  New  York 
Sunday  Times  (Jan.  21)  by  Col¬ 
onial  Airlines  listed  350  travel 
agencies  in  New  York,  New  Eng¬ 
land,  Pennsylvania,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  Ohio,  Virginia,  Maryland, 
and  Michigan  and  encourag^  po¬ 
tential  Bermuda  vacationers  to 
consult  them. 

Back  of  the  ad  lay  (Colonial’s 
awareness  of  the  “retail”  char¬ 
acter  of  vacation  travel  and  of 
the  importance  of  winning  the 
goodwill  of  retailers — ^the  travel 
agents — in  order  to  build  sales, 
according  to  A1  Hudson,  Colonial’s 
ad  director. 

“Thank  you’s”  from  agents  have 
been  pouring  in;  other  travel  agen¬ 
cies  have  asked  to  be  listed  in 
subsequent  ads. 

Colonial  is  considering  doubling 
the  frequency  of  insertion  to 
twice-a-month.  Monroe  Greenthal 
Co.,  Inc.  is  Colonial’s  advertising 
agency,  and  David  E.  Diener  is  the 
Account  Executive. 


The  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal 
published  44,649,859  lines  of  ad¬ 
vertising  in  its  evening  and  Sun¬ 
day  editions  of  1950,  giving  it 
top  billing  in  the  First  50  List  of 
Media  Records. 

In  second  place  came  the  Chi¬ 
cago  (111.)  Tribune,  morning  and 
Sunday,  with  43,179,051  lines. 

Next  in  order  were: 

Los  Angeles  Times  (m  &  8) .  39.831,792 

New  York  Times  (m  A  S) .  39,574,371 

Washington  Star  (e  A  S) .  38,854,833 

Detroit  News  (e  A  S) .  36,962,387 

Baltimore  Sun  (e  A  S) .  36,292.120 

Miami  Herald  (m  A  S) .  36,249,618 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  (m  A  8) .  36,019  931 

Houston  Chronicle  (e  A  8) .  35,945,448 

Exactly  half  of  the  First  50  list 
are  E  &  S  papers.  There  are  22 
M  &  S,  two  Evening  and  one 
Daily  &  Sunday.  The  two  six-day 
papers  making  the  grade  in  the 
group  of  seven-day  papers  are  the 
Cleveland  (O.)  Press  and  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Evening  News,  both  in 
24,000,000-line  bracket.  Toronto 
(Ont.)  Star  and  Montreal  (Que.) 
La  Presse  also  join  the  select  six- 
day  group. 

Ranges  Down  to  21,000,000 
The  First  50  range  is  from  the 
Milwaukee  figure  down  to  the 
Boston  (Mass.)  Globe,  M  &  S., 
with  21,871,884  lines. 

The  top  10  in  each  of  the  cate¬ 
gories  reported  by  Media  Records 
follow: 

TOTAL-MORNINGS 

CMeago  Tribuns .  27,555,061 

Los  Anoelts  Times .  27,173,416 

Miami  Hsrsid .  26,418,401 

New  Orleans  Thnes-Picayune .  23,829,078 

New  York  News .  23.082,949 

(including  4,617,690  split-run) 

Dallas  News .  22,185,968 

Philadelphia  Inquirw .  22,013,328 

Memphis  Commartial-Appsal .  20,01 1,906 

Indianapolis  Star .  19,8M,541 

New  York  Times .  19,443,044 

TOTAL-EVENING 

Milwaukee  Journal .  31,201,346 

Washington  Star .  28,683,906 

DetroHNews .  26,612,988 

Dallas  Thnes-Herald .  26,162.090 

Houston  Chronicle .  25,895,754 

Toronto  Star .  25,811.797 

Montreal  La  Prease .  24,790,487 

Philadelphia  Bullstin .  24,793,768 

Cleveland  Press .  24,628.988 

Akron  Beacon. Journal .  24,461,408 

Buffalo  Evening  News .  24,367,476 

Baltimore  Sun .  24.058.020 

TOTAL-SUNDAY 

New  York  Times .  20,131,327 

Chicago  Tribune .  15.623,990 

Cleveland  Plain-Dsaler .  15,187,669 

Philadsiphia  Inquirer .  14,006,603 

Cindrni^  Enquirer .  13,638,2M 

Milwaukee  Journal .  13,448,513 

Los  Angales  Times .  12.658376 

New  York  News .  12,517,382 

BaltimereSun .  12,234,100 

Boston  Herald .  11,850,962 

RETAIL— MORNING 

New  York  News .  18,653,495 

(including  4.523,333  8plit.run) 

New  Orleans  Tbnes-PIcayune .  15,439,553 

Chicago  Tribune  .  14,570,121 

Los  Angales  Times .  14.471,038 

Daitas  News .  13,236,472 

Miami  Herald .  12,731,040 

Memphis  Commwcial-Appeal .  12,394,603 

Philadelphli  Inquirer .  11,877,101 

Washington  TimM-Herald .  11,365,554 

Indiana^is  Star .  10,772,661 

RETAIL— EVENING 

MUwaukse  Journal .  19,807397 


Philadelphia  Bulletin .  15,305,431 

Houston  Chronicle .  14,^434 

Boston  Traveler .  14,481,5113 

Baltimore  Sun .  14,38i431 

Montreal  La  Presse .  14,293,583 

Cleveland  Press .  14,26L57I) 

RETAIL-SUNDAY 

New  York  News .  10.641321 

(including  2,841,277  split-run) 

New  York  Times .  10,542,280 

Cleveland  naln-Dgaler .  8,456,404 

Chicago  Tribune .  8,438,655 

Baltimore  Sun .  7,984.411 

PhiladelphU  Inquirer .  7,803,181 

Cincinnati  Enquirer .  7,732,111 

Boston  Herald .  7,5^112 

Milwaukee  Journal .  6.972394 

Los  Angeles  Times .  6,640,000 

GENERAL-MORNING 

Chicago  Tribune .  5,171.081 

New  York  Times .  4,072.067 

Philadelphia  Inquirer .  3,530,468 

Miami  Herald .  3,491,600 

Boston  Herald .  3,460351 

Los  Angeles  Times .  3,446,576 

New  Yi^  News .  3,428,217 

(including  88,543  split-run) 

Baltimore  Sun .  3314,105 

New  York  Herald  Tribune .  3,152,552 

Memphis  Commercial-Appeal  .  3,037367 

GENERAL-EVENING 

Montreal  La  Presse .  4,431320 

Toronto  Star .  4,206328 

Chicago  Daily  News .  4,156,830 

Montreal  Star .  3,987365 

Detroit  Nows .  3,914307 

Philadelphia  Bulletin .  3,909,456 

Boston  Traveler .  3,702,434 

ClevNand  Presa .  3,670,583 

Cincinnati  Times-Star .  3,570,178 

Houaton  Chronide .  3349366 

Toronto  Telegram .  3346314 

Milwaukee  Journal .  3,339334 

SL  Louie  Post-Dlapatch .  3337,146 

Columbus  Dispatch .  3324330 

GENERAL-SUNOAY 

Now  Yotk  Times .  4.954,700 

Chicago  Tribune .  3,350,730 

Clevaiand  naln-D^er .  3,280,725 

Now  Yotk  Herald  Tribune .  3,163,062 

Cincinnati  Enquirer .  2,939375 

Philadelphia  Inquirer .  2,370,628 

Dee  Moines  Register .  2,345.070 

Milwaukee  Journal .  2,2L3330 

Atlanta  Journal  A  Constitution .  2,118383 

Buffalo  Courler-Expross .  2,059363 

CLASSIFI  ED-MORNING 

Miami  Herald .  8.216,W 

Los  Angales  Times .  8,1 19333 

CIsvetiM  Plain-Dealer .  6,448,430 

CMca^  Triteno .  6,436.7W 

Loo  Angalos  Examiner .  6,261,^ 

Minnospolia  Tribune .  5,335,764 

DaUaa  News .  5 

San  Frandsco  Examiner .  5198,7M 

Dayton  Journal  Herald .  5,119,W 

Indlanapols  Star .  5,087,070 

CLASSIFIED-EVENING 

Toronto  Star .  — 

Toronto  Telegram .  6,73430 

Milwaukee  Journal .  6312.40 

Idauston  Chronide .  6,483.061 

Akron  Beacon- Journal .  6,466,^ 

Newark  Naws .  6,081371 

Detroit  News .  5,444.4H 

Washington  Star .  5396,W 

MInneipolis  Star .  6,^^ 

Sacramento  Bee .  5,27937] 

Montrwl  Star .  5363.]0 

Indianapolis  Nawa .  2300.00 

Cleveland  Press .  5,155.010 

CUSSIHED-SUNDAY 

New  York  Times .  4,183,013 

Detroit  Nows .  3.911.464 

Milwaukee  Journal .  3,865,70 

Philadelphia  Inquirer .  2,500,70 

Los  Angeles  Timea .  3.474.(W 

Chicago  Tribune .  3,218.962 

Miami  Herald .  3,056303 

SL  Louia  Poat-Dlspatch .  3.004.M 

Clsvdand  Plain-Dealer .  2,7393]7 

Minneapolis  Tribune .  2,673366 


Upside  Down  World 

Granger,  Tex.  —  H.  B.  Fox, 
publisher  of  the  Granger  News, 
believes  the  world  is  completely 


WashMonStar . !!'.  181980,178  upside  down,  SO  he  made  up  bit 

ffiiNlsr”?!':;::::::::::;;  {siSiw  accordingly  on  jan. 

Buffalo  Evening  Nows .  15,354,884  2S. 
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S.  F.  News  Aims  to  Sell  Skort  DaL 

1,000,000  Cookbooks  RECENT  HEADLINES: 


S\N  Francisco — Your  newspa¬ 
per,  too,  can  sell  cookbooks — 
simply  scads  of  them. 

That’s  proven  here  by  the  San 
Francisco  News,  which  is  selling 
— every  week — around  56,000 
books.  That  figure  is  not  the  net, 
as  the  returns  are  not  tabulated, 
but  the  News  conservatively  esti¬ 
mates  that  at  least  50,000  of  these 
books  are  being  sold.  That’s  about 
half  of  the  News’  city  circulation. 

With  1 3  of  24  weeks  now  passed 
in  which  the  books  will  be  on 
sale — a  different  one  each  week 
— the  News  can  expect  to  sell 
well  over  1,000,000  books  at  15 
cents  a  copy.  C^ies  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  “your”  grocer  by 
using  a  coupon  from  the  News. 
Baxter  Tells  of  Promotion 
Robert  E.  Baxter,  promotion 
manager,  admits  there  is  a  lot  of 
merchandising  and  promotion  and 
service  work  behind  the  phenom¬ 
enal  sale.  Consolidated  Book  Pub¬ 
lishers  of  Chicago,  which  has  pre¬ 
sented  the  series  in  135  cities,  re¬ 
ports  the  percentage  of  sales  to 
circulation  has  been  equalled  only 
by  two  other  publications. 

Mr.  Baxter  is  an  old  hand  in 
promotion.  He  was  with  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  as  research  man¬ 
ager  and  then  with  Facts  Consoli¬ 
dated,  a  research  organization,  be¬ 
fore  joining  the  News  last  year. 

The  promotion  manager  must 
not  be  content  with  his  original 
planning  efforts,  but  must  be  alert 
to  follow  through  with  every 
possible  detail  of  activity  advanc¬ 
ing  the  books.  This,  in  Mr.  Bax¬ 
ter’s  case,  averages  five  hours 
weekly.  On  the  merchandising 
side,  he  has  about  3  Vi  days  every 
week  of  service  from  John  Hea- 
non,  merchandising  man  of  the 
general  advertising  department. 

The  book  company  provides  the 
general  promotion  material — and 
it  is  good,  Mr.  Baxter  reports. 
There  are  mats  of  all  sizes,  pro¬ 
motion  racks  for  display  of  the 
books  —  and  these  are  well  done 
and  in  fluorescent  color. 

Essentials  are  to  get  a  select 
list  of  grocers  to  handle  the  books, 
to  have  one  man  see  that  they 
are  distributed  regularly,  to  check 
personally  to  insure  go^  displays 
and  adequate  presentations  at  the 
points  of  sale,  and  to  continue 
these  personalized  checks  to  keep 
the  b<x>ks  rolling,  Mr.  Baxter  re¬ 
ports. 

Grocer’s  Wife  Enlisted 
A  complete  affiliation  with  the 
selected  list  of  grocers  desired  was 
obtained  at  a  luncheon  meeting. 
But  first  the  News  sent  to  the 
wife  of  each  invited  grocer  a  com¬ 
plete  set  of  the  books.  Accom¬ 
panying  the  gift  was  a  letter  from 
Earl  D.  Baker,  business  manager, 
which  simply  stated  the  bc^ks 
were  compliments  of  the  News 


and  it  was  hoped  they  would  ^ 
prove  of  enjoyment.  ( 

Distribution  was  placed  in  the  j 
hands  of  Mr.  Heanon.  The  use  of 
members  of  another  department 
— such  as  circulation  district  men  ‘ 
— is  not  successful,  Mr.  Baxter  \ 
declares. 

Some  of  the  chains  distribute 
from  their  own  warehouses,  • 
with  the  News  not  even  seeing 
the  books.  One  large  chain  has 
developed  thousands  of  sales  j 
weekly  and  is  considering  enlarg-  | 
ing  its  order. 

On  store  calls,  a  check  on  the 
placement  of  the  wire  racks  con-  ' 
tatining  the  books  is  important. 
Supplies  also  have  to  be  checked, 
while  it  has  been  found  important 
to  see  that  there  is  no  overcrowd¬ 
ing  of  the  racks  used. 

“Sometimes  we  have  to  talk 
right  up  to  a  store  manager  and 
tell  him  he’s  not  doing  right  by 
us,”  Mr.  Baxter  reported.  “They 
are  busy  men,  and  we  have  to 
insist  on  proper  displays  at  the 
right  spots.” 

The  book  transaction  involves 
also  the  offer  of  binders  through 
the  stores.  Deliveries  to  date  have 
totalled  14,146.  with  sales  not 
yet  available. 

Page  Ad  Every  Week 
The  newspaper’s  advertising  and 
promotion  program  includes  a  full 
page  every  Thursday,  when  the 
new  edition  of  the  series  ap¬ 
pears.  Accompanying  this  is  a 
page  one  box  announcement. 

Coupons  listing  the  participating 
stores  appear  on  other  days  of  the 
week.  This  is  two  columns  by  35 
lines,  with  the  store  names  being 
rotated  in  order.  This  appears  on 
page  two,  when  possible,  and  as 
close  to  the  same  spot  each  week 
as  is  possible.  When  coupons  for 
the  successive  weeks  cannot  be 
found  readily,  the  phone  calls  be¬ 
gin. 

Editorially,  the  paper  has  run 
slightly  more  than  1,000  lines 
weekly  exclusive  of  coupons.  A 
valuable  tie-in  is  with  the  home 
economist,  Ruth  Thompson. 

“It’s  important  never  to  miss  an 
opportunity  for  a  promotion,”  Mr. 
Baxter  concluded.  “But  even  more 
important  is  that  constant  polic¬ 
ing  job  of  the  merchandising  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  stores.  That’s  what 
keeps  the  books  rolling  after  the 
campaign  gets  under  way.” 

■ 

30th  Service  Award 

Des  Moines — ^The  Des  Moines 
Tribune’s  Annual  Community  Ser¬ 
vice  Award  for  1950  went  to  Ger¬ 
ald  A.  Jewett,  head  of  a  local 
lumber  company.  Selection  was 
made  by  a  jury  of  former  award 
winners.  Luther  L.  Hill,  publisher 
of  the  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune,  read  the  roll  call  of  29 
previous  winners. 


RECENT  HEADLINES: 

San  Rafael  (Calif.)  Daily  In¬ 
dependent  Journal'.  “Mortuary 
College  Buys  Cemetery  For  Cam¬ 
pus.” 

■ 

East  St.  Louis  (Ill.)  Jourruil: 
“Supersonic  Sound  Wives  To  De¬ 
tect  Submarines.” 

■ 

Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  News: 
“Korean  Body  Leaves  Seoul.” 

■ 

Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Deseret 
News:  “Trickle  of  Prayers  Occu¬ 
py  Tax  Offices.” 

■ 

Boise  Idaho  Sunday  Statesman: 
“First  Draft  Call  For  Sex  Comes 
To  Women  Doctors.” 

■ 

Las  Cruces  (N.  M.)  Citizen: 
“City  Election  Stirs  Up  Intense 
Apathy.” 

■ 

Peoria  (Ill.)  Star:  “Started  With 
Angus  Steer;  Now  Has  60  Pure¬ 
bred  Cows.” 

■ 

Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Tele¬ 
gram:  “Tree  Surgeon  Falls  30  Feet 
From  Pecan.” 

■ 

Port  Chester  (N.  Y.)  Daily 
Item:  “Sewage  Talks  This  Week.” 

■ 

3  New  Officers  Named 
In  Troy  Record  Co. 

Trov,  N.  Y. — ^Three  new  offi¬ 
cers  were  elected  Jan.  22  at  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  Troy  Record  Co., 
which  publishes  the  Troy  Morning 
Record  and  the  Troy  Times  Rec¬ 
ord  (evening).  The  new  officers 
are:  Alton  T.  Sliter,  secretary; 
Frank  J.  Ouimet,  assistant  treas¬ 
urer,  and  Walter  J.  Kane,  dis¬ 
bursing  officer. 

The  officers  reelected  are: 
Dwight  Marvin,  chairman  of  the 
board;  Frank  L.  York,  president 
and  publisher;  Edgar  H.  Betts, 
first  vicepresident;  J.  Arthur 
Viger,  second  vicepresident;  Ches¬ 
ter  E.  Velie,  treasurer,  and  Alice 
E.  Taylor,  disbursing  officer. 

‘NO  NEWS  IS 
THE  WORST  NEWS’ 

So  said  Pittsbiirgh's  mayor;  so 
said  people  and  businessmen, 
big  and  small,  when  a  7-week 
newspaper  strike  plunged  the 
city  Into  darkness,  it’s  a  power¬ 
ful  story.  It’s  reminding  many 
an  advertiser  of  the  potent 

.  force  of  the  medium.  It's 

available  to  Bureau  members 
In  mat  form  (full-page)  at 

$1.50  plus  postage  (300  have 
1  already  ordered  It).  Tell  the 
newspaper  story  In  your  own 
*  town. 

Bursas  of  Advertisinq,  ANPA 
,  570  Lexington  Avenue 

I  New  York  22 

'  This  spac*  contributad  by 

Tha  Philadalphia  Inquirar _ 


Wyoming  Dailies 
Receive  Citations 

Cheyenne  —  Frank  Taylo-, 
manager  of  the  Kemmerer  G: 
zette,  was  elected  president  ; 
the  Wyoming  Press  .\sMKiation  ■ 
convention  here  Jan.  19-20.  B 

Carl  Rott,  editor  and  manage 
of  the  Sheridan  Press,  was  elec 
ted  vicepresident  and  director;  aod 
W.  R.  Biggs,  director  of  the  L'ni 
versity  of  Wyoming  joumalian 
department,  secretary.  Mr.  Roc 
also  was  reelected  chairman  o( 
the  Wyoming  Associated  Press 

Citations  to  dailies  were; 

Wyoming  Tribune,  Cheyeme, 
the  William  C.  Deming  trophs 
for  contributing  the  most  to  com¬ 
munity  service  in  1950; 

Laramie  Republican  -  Boomei- 
ang,  the  University  of  Wyoming 
service  award  for  educational 
news  coverage  and  the  Pi  Delta 
Epsilon  award  for  best  daily  fea¬ 
ture  photography; 

Casper  Tribune-Herald,  the 
Heinsohn  plaque  for  excellence  in 
typography  and  printing  and  the 
Pi  Epsilon  award  for  daily  ne»^ 
photography; 

Casper  Morning  Star,  the  Den¬ 
ver  supply  men’s  award  for  ex¬ 
cellence  in  news  and  advertising 
makeup  and  readability. 

n 

Mulligan  Appointed 

Thomson  Dailies  of  Canada 
have  appointed  Ralph  R.  Mulli¬ 
gan  as  ad  representatives  in  Ne» 
York.  Chicago  and  Detroit. 


233,012*  people  gathered  together 
in  ONE  four-city  unit  known  » 
‘The  Farm  Implement  Capitol  of 
the  World.”  (*1950  Census 
liminary  Report.) 

BOTH  IN  POPULATION* 

*SALES  MANAGEMENT  esfr 
mate  for  1950  population  amoni 
the  184  U.  S.  Metropolitan  Omt! 
Areas. 

Only  the  Argus-Diipatch  nter 
papers  cover  the  Illinois  side  si 
the  Quad-Cities  where  57% 
the  population  live. 

MOLINE _ 


ROCK  island. 


HA-TL.  UKP.  THE  ALLEN  KLAFP 
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The  FORT  WORTH 
STAR-TELECRAM 


AMON  C  CARTER  ovbliihti 


THE  FORT  WORTH  STAR-TELEGRAM 


Texas  Largest  Newspaper 


September  30,  1950  Publishers  Statement  proves 
The  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram  Leads  All  Texas 
Newspapers  in  Circulation 


0:  \  The  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram  covers 
wealthy  West  Texas,  foremost  market  in 
the  nation’s  No.  1  farm  income  state, 
with  sales  impact  in  100  important  coun¬ 
ties!  Get  more  for  your  advertising  dollar  in  the 
Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram  ....  offering  the 
largest  circulation  in  Texas  ....  now  more 
than  200,000,  net  paid  daily  and  Sunday. 
Schedule  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram,  and 


get  penetration,  impact — quality  coverage  in  the 
rich  Northwest  area  of  Texas  where  bank  de¬ 
posits  in  1949  totaled  $981,291,000  ...  a  gain 
of  $97,034,000  over  1948  deposits.  To  reach  this 
foremost  market  in  the  nation’s  No.  1  farm  in¬ 
come  state,  tell  your  sales  story  in  the  Fort 
Worth  Star-Telegram  .  .  with  circulation  now 
over  200,000  net  paid  daily  and  Sunday  .  .  . 
largest  circulation  in  the  largest  state! 


Sunday 


LATIST  NEWS  COVERAGE 

(Leased  Wires) 


CHECK  THESE  FIGURES  IN  THE  TERRITORY  SERVED  BY 
THE  STAR-TELEGRAM 

( 1 949)— 23.7%  of  Texas  $1 ,958,773,00( 
1%  of  Texas .  $  340,192,00( 


Effective  Buying  Income  (1949) — 23.7%  of  Texas  $1,958,773,000.00 

Food  Sales  (1949)— 25.1%  of  Texas .  $  340,192,000.00 

Drug  Sales  (1949)— 27.4%  of  Texas .  $  60,606,000.00 

General  Merchandise  Sales  (1949)  — 

28.1%  of  Texas .  $  243,553,000.00 

Gross  Farm  Dollars  (l949)-40.2%  of  Texas  $  764,204,000.00 

Furniture — House — Radio  (1949)— 

20.2%  of  Texas . $  58,472,000.00 

Above  figuros  copyright  I9S0,  S«lo»  Monogtrriont  Survoy  of  luying  Powor. 

Furthor  roproduction  not  licontod. 


AP— Associated  Press  (five  wires) 
CDN— Chicago  Daily  News  Service. 
CTPS— Chicago  Tribune  Press  Service 
INS— International  News  Service 
NYT— New  York  Times 

NANA— North  American  Newspaper 
Alliance 
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LARGEST  DAILY  AND  SUNDAY  CIRCULATION  IN  TEXAS 

The  average  A.  B.  C.  net  paid  circulation  for  the  six  months  period  ending 
September  30,  1930,  was  232,861  daily  assd  210,331  Sunday,  the  Star-Tele¬ 
gram  being  the  only  newspaper  in  Texas  to  pass  200fi00  Net  Paid  Sunday. 


STAR-TELEGRAM  RANCH  A  FARM  NEWS 

Ranch  &  Farm  News  is  a  monthly  feature  edited  by 
our  own  Livestock  and  Agriculture  editors.  It  is  cir¬ 
culated  the  first  Sunday  of  each  month  to  over  200,000 
regular  Sunday  Star-Telegram  subscribers,  78,199  actual 
Ranch  and  Farm  Subscribers. 


EDITORIAL  DATA 

The  Star-Telegram  is  an  independent  Democratic  news¬ 
paper,  supporting  what  it  believes  to  be  right  and 
opposing  what  it  believes  to  be  wrong,  regardless  of  party 
politics,  publishing  the  news  fairly  and  impartially  at 
all  times. 


largest  Circefetlon  In  Texas 

Without  the  use  of  schemes,  premiums,  or  ceatests.  "Just  a  aewtpaper. 
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Mills  Rate  ’51  Capacity 
At  6,409.816  Tons 


Reports  gathered  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  give  the  1951  production  ca¬ 
pacity  of  American  and  Canadian 
newsprint  mills  as  6,409,816  tons. 
In  1950  the  mills  of  the  two 
countries  produced  6,282,182  tons, 
with  307  working  days.  There  is 
one  more  working  day  this  year. 

Rated  capacity  of  Canadian 
mills  was  reported  by  the  News¬ 
print  Association  of  Canada  as 
5,359,816  tons  and  that  for  U.  S. 
mills  was  reported  by  the  News¬ 
print  Service  Bureau  as  1,050,000 
tons. 


CANADIAN  MILLS 


Newsprint  Capacity 
(in  short  tons) 
1950  1951 

210,000  215,000 


Company  and  Mill  Location  1950 

Anglo-Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills,  Ltd., 

Quebec,  Que .  210,000 

Anglo-Newfoundland  Development  Co.,  Ltd., 

Grand  Falls,  Nfd .  208,000 

Beaver  Wood  Fibre  Co.,  Ltd.,  Thorold,  Ont. . . .  30,000 

Bowater’s  Newfoundland  Pulp  &  Paper  Mills, 

Ltd.,  Corner  Brook,  Nfd .  310,000 

Donnacona  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Donnacona,  Que. . .  100,000 

Donohue  Bros.,  Ltd.,  Clermont,  Que .  58,000 

The  E.  B.  Eddy  Co.,  Hull,  Que .  45,000 

Great  Lakes  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Fort  William,  Ont.  150,000 
James  Maclaren  Co.,  Ltd.,  Buckingham,  Que. . .  108,500 

Mersey  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Brooklyn,  N.  S .  115,000 

Pacific  Mills,  Ltd.,  Ocean  Falls,  B.  C .  86,000 

Powell  River  Co.,  Ltd.,  Powell  River,  B.  C .  290,000 

St.  Raymond  PajDer,  Ltd.,  St.  Raymond,  Que.. .  13,500 

Spruce  Falls  Power  &  Pajjer  Co.,  Ltd., 

Kapuskasing,  Ont .  207,000 

Abitibi  Power  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Group 
Abitibi  P.  &  P.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Iroquois  Falls,  Ont.. .  209,681 

Abitibi  P.  &  P.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont.  95,477 

Abitibi  P.  &  P.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Fort  William,  Ont.  .  .  60,786 

Ste.  Anne  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Beaupre,  Que .  104,380 

Manitoba  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Pine  Falls,  Man  ....  104,073 

Thunder  Bay  Division,  Port  Arthur,  Ont .  100,696 

Total  Abitibi  Group .  675,093 

Consolidated  Paper  Corp.,  Ltd.,  Group 

Belgo  Division,  Shawinigan  Falls,  (Jue .  223,300 

Laurentide  Division,  Grand  Mere,  Que .  130,800 

Port  Alfred  Division,  Port  Alfred,  Que .  181,600 

Wayagamack  Division,  Three  Rivers,  Que.  \  , 

Cap  Madeleine,  Que.)  ’ '  149,400 


Total  Ontario-Minnesota  Group. 


221,000 

30,075 

300,000 

105,000 

60,000 

48,000 

145,000 

112,000 

120,000 

86,000 

298,000 

16,800 


207,000  207,600 


210,980 

95,788 

60,984 

109,648 

106,568 

105,028 


223,300 

130,800 

181,600 

149,400 


Total  Consolidated  Group .  685,100  685,101 

International  Paper  Co.,  Group 
Canadian  International  Paper  Co.,  Three  Rivers, 

Que. . 278,400  283,976 

Canadian  International  Pajjer  Co.,  Gatineau, 

Que . . .  2.50,800  2.55,024 

New  Brunswick  International  Paper  Co., 

Dalhousie,  N.  B .  226,000  229,768 

Total  International  Group .  755,200  768,768 

Ontario-Minnesota  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Group 

Kenora  Division,  Kenora,  Ont .  104,500  104, .500 

Fort  Frances  Division,  Fort  Frances,  Ont .  46,100  46,100 


150,600  150,600 


The  association  totals  are  great¬ 
er  than  those  obtained  by  ANPA 
in  compiling  reports  from  individ¬ 
ual  mills.  The  combined  lists  fol¬ 
low  below. 

Incidentally,  Premier  Maurice 
Duplessis  of  Quebec  was  quoted 
as  warning  the  Province’s  paper 
industry  against  over-production. 
He  said  mill  machinery  is  difficult 
to  get  and  any  breakdown  due 
to  over  -  work  would  be  disas¬ 
trous. 

His  remarks  followed  introduc¬ 
tion  of  a  bill  to  grant  new  forest 
concessions  to  two  companies. 


Price  Bros.  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Group 

Price  Bros.  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Kenogami,  Que . jk,  214,900 

Price  Bros.  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Riverbend,  Que . #  184,200  . 

Total  Price  Bros.  Group .  399,100  42.), 000 

St.  Lawrence  Paper  Mills  Co.,'  Ltd.,  Group 

Lake  St.  John  Power  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd., 

Dolbeau,  Que .  103,000  10), 000 

St.  Lawrence  Pat»er  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  Three  ^ 

Rivers,  Que ....  T .  193,000  199.000 

Total  St.  Lawrence  Group .  296,000  306,000 

Total  as  reported  to  ANPA  by  individual 

mills . . .  5,218,093  5, 321, .579 

Total  Canacim  Capacity  reported  by 

Newsprint  Association  of  Canada .  5,226,675  5,3.59,816 

Note;  In  addition,  the  KVP  Co.,  Ltd., 'Espanola,  Ont.,  and 

Richmond  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Bromptonville,  Que.,  not  regular 
newsprint  mills,  are  producing  some  newsprint  on  a  temporary  basis. 
The  Richmond  mill  capacity  is  25,000  tons. 


UNITED  STATES  MILLS 


Company  and  Mill  Location  1950 

Coosa  River  Newsprint  Co.,  Coosa  Pines,  Ala.  100,000 

Inland  Empire  Paper  Co.,  Millwood,  Wash .  20,000 

Pejepscot  Paper  Co.,  Brunswick,  Me .  35,000 

Publishers  Paper  Co.,  Oregon  City,  Ore .  75,000 

St.  Croix  Paper  Co.,  Woodland,  Me .  80,600 

Southland  Paper  Mills,  Inc.,  Lufkin,  Texas .  120,000 

West  Tacoma  Newsprint  Co.,  Steilacoom,  Wash.  22,000 

Crown  Zellerbach  Corp.,  Group 

Crown  Zellerbach  Corp.,  West  Linn,  Ore .  38,000 

Crown  Zellerbach  Corp.,  Port  Angeles,  Wash. . .  135,000 


Newsprint  Capacity 
(in  short  tons) 
1950  1951 

100,000  100,000 

20,000  20,000 

35,000  32,000 

75,000  75,000 

80,600  88,000 

120,000  130,000 

22,000  26,000 


Total  Crown  Zellerbach  Group. 


Great  Northern  Paper  Co.,  Group 

Great  Northern  Paper  Co.,  Millinocket,  Me. . . .  248,700  262,6.50 

Great  Northern  Paper  Co.,  East  Millinocket,  Me  93,000  95,790 

Total  Great  Northern  Group .  341,700  358,440 

Total  as  reported  to  ANPA  by  individual 

mills .  967,300  1,01.5.440 

Total  U.  S.  Capacity  reported  by  News¬ 
print  Service  Bureau .  992,000  l,0.50.(XKt 

[Note.  In  addition,  Gary  Paper  Mills,  Inc.,  Gary,  Ind.,  has  a 
capacity  of  12,000  tons  of  de-inked  newsprint.  This  tonnage  is  included 
in  total  U.  S.  capacity  figures  above.) 


Ontario  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Group 

Ontario  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Thorold,  Ont .  174, ,500  178,640 

Quebec  North  Shore  Paper  Co.,  Bale  Comeau, 

Que .  151,500  154,000 


Total  Ontario  Group. 


326,000  332,640 


British  Newsprint 
Price  Raised  Again 

London — Up  once  again  goes 
the  price  of  British  newsprint. 
The  Board  of  Trade  has  allowed 
home  mills  to  raise  rates  about 
$18  a  ton,  bringing  the  price  to 
a  new  high  of  about  $129  a  ton. 
Increased  cost  of  imported  wood- 
pulp  and  “other  factors”  were 
cited  by  the  Board. 

Actually,  the  dollar  figures  do 
not  begin  to  tell  the  full  effect  on 
British  publishers.  The  pound 
sterling,  once  worth  $4,  now  buys 
only  $2.80.  In  sterling,  however, 
the  British  are  really  paying  closer 
to  $184  a  ton. 

And  this  is  only  the  beginning. 
A  spokesman  for  the  Newsprint 
Supply  Company  forecast  that 
newsprint  rates  will  continue  to 
jump  “every  month.”  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  British  publishers  will 
soon  pay  about  $170  a  ton  (or 
$240  in  sterling  terms). 

Pre-war  newsprint:  $40  a  ton. 


Common  Plant  Seen 
Newsprint  Source 

Dallas,  Tex.  —  A  rather  com¬ 
mon  legume  plant  in  east  Texas 
— lespedeza — may  conceivably  be¬ 
come  a  new  source  of  newsprint, 
if  a  University  of  Arkansas  chem¬ 
ist’s  experiments  are  commercial¬ 
ized. 

Roy  Roddy,  agriculture  editor 
of  the  Dallas  Morning  News, 
quotes  the  chemist  as  finding  that 
“lespedeza  is  more  economical 
than  pine  as  a  papermaking  ma¬ 
terial.” 

As  reported  by  Mr.  Roddy, 
the  chemist.  Dr.  Maurice  E.  Bar¬ 
ker,  “has  grown  the  legume  and 
put  its  stalks  and  leaves  through 
different  laboratory  processes  to 
make  paper,  tannin,  rayon  and 
wallboard.” 

As  estimated  by  Dr.  Barker,  a 
mill  capable  of  producing  250 
tons  of  pulp  daily  for  papermak¬ 
ing  would  cost  around  $12,000,- 
000. 
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41,294,881 


Lines  of  Advertising 
Carried  by  The  Kansas  City  Star 

in  1950 


Again  The  Kansas  City  Star  has  broken  all  its  previous  records  for 
volume  of  advertising  carried. 

The  1950  high  of  41,294,881  lines  represents  a  gain  of  2,998,681 
lines  over  1949,  itself  the  biggest  year  up  to  that  time. 

This  record  is  significant  not  so  much  in  that  it  established  a  new  ad* 
vertising  peak  for  The  Star.  Rather  is  it  significant  because  it  reflects  the 
extent,  expansion  and  growth  of  the  great  market  The  Star  serves. 

Also  indicative  of  this  are  recent  surveys  by  Sales  Management  which 
show  that,  for  metropolitan  areas  of  cities  up  to  500,000  population, 
Kansas  Qty  is: 

FIRST  in  Metropolitan  Area  Population 

FIRST  in  Total  Retail  Sales 

FIRST  in  Food  Sales 

FIRST  in  General  Merchandise  Sales 

FIRST  in  Drug  Sales 

-  FIRST  in  Furniture,  Household,  Radio  Sales 
FIRST  in  Automotive  Sales 

To  this  may  be  added  the  fact  that  The  Star  is  FIRST  in  thoroughness 
of  coverage  (morning,  evening  and  Sunday)  of  all  daily  newspapers. 


THE  KANSAS  CITY  STAR 

Evening— 364,4 1 0 

Kansas  City 

^  HArrlaon  1300 


Morning— 355,402 


Ckicaga 
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‘Idea  Men’  Give 
Profitable  Tips 


Chicago  —  Some  profitable  gap  by  making  layouts  and  gen- 
ideas  on  how  to  gain  linage,  pro-  erally  dresses-up  our  papers, 
mote  newspaper  prestige  at  low-  “Any  advertisements  that  re¬ 
cost  and  how  to  make  more  profit  quire  layout  are  prepared  by  the 
from  advertising  were  offered  by  layout  men  on  our  papers  except 
a  group  of  “two-minute  men”  at  those  that  come  from  the  larger 
the  Newspaper^  Advertising  Ex-  stores  who  have  their  own  adver- 
wutives  Association  convention  tising  departments.  This  does  not 
here  last  week.  mean  that  the  salesmen  do  not 

Under  the  chairmanship  of  Phil  make  layouts,  for  they  are  re- 
Buchheit,  publisher  of  the  Spar-  quired  to  do  general  work  of  lay- 
tanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald-Journal,  out,  copy  and  selling, 
the  group  presented  the  following 
ideas: 

Only  One  Proof 

Carl  Flynn,  Tulsa  (Okla.)  (hg 
World  -  Tribune,  discussed  more  i  y, 
profit  from  advertising  by  showing  ope 
only  one  proof.  He  stated;  dor 

“About  10  years  ago — we  de-  hav 
cided  to  eliminate  the  possibility  imp 
of  extra  charges.  We  gave  our  pie. 
advertisers  two  weeks’  notice  that 
we  were  establishing  a  48  hour 
deadline  on  advertising  copy — 
and  would  show  but  one  proof. 

We  have  been  operating  on  this 
program  ever  since.  The  majority 
•>f  our  production  is  done  on  the 
night  side — corrected  proofs  are 
ready  for  delivery  every  morning 
— and  we  do  not  show  revise 
proofs  to  any  advertiser. 

“What  does  all  this  add  up  to? 

— Well,  we  ran  a  cost  sheet  on 
10  accounts  and  found  that  our 
cost  now — compared  to  the  old 
operation — is  just  28%  less  than 
it  was — and  I  can’t  think  of  a 
better  way  to  increase  advertising 
profits.” 

E.  A.  Goldsby,  Baton  Rouge 
(La.)  State  Times  and  Morning 
Advocate,  told  how  an  art  and 
copy  department  has  helped  to 
build  advertising  linage.  He  said: 

“We  ran  over  10,000,000  lines 
in  1949  and  had  a  substantial  in¬ 
crease  in  1950,  and  it  would  have 
been  much  more  difficult  if  we 
had  not  had  the  services  of  our 
two  creative  artist  and  layout 
men. 

“If  we  have  a  city-wide  event, 
such  as  Dollar  Day,  the  Art  and 
Layout  department  “bridges”  the 
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PRICE  "FREEZES"  PUT  EXTRA 
WARMTH  IN  NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISING 


Lctcal  and 
Dlational  ad¬ 
vertising,  al- 

r  trays  vital,  takes 
on  a  new  family, 
LOCALIZED  signi¬ 
ficance,  note  that 
^  Price  Controls  change 
the  picture. 


These  are  times 
e  when  every  newspapei 
reader  depends  to  an  even 
greater  degree,  upon  the 
advertising  news  In  his  local 
paper.  It  Is  an  economic 
“must”,  transcending  even 
national  and  international 
news. 

The  very  act  of  living  is 
linked  with  what  to  buy, 
where  to  buy  and  at  what, 
price.  When  such  advertis¬ 
ing'  helpfulness  appears 
LOCAIJiY,  it  carries  an  extra 
dividend  of  reader  interest. 


Anethar  of  o 
^  fametn  family  of 

od  mot  lorvico*  iMludinf 

•  Matro  Ntwipopor  Sarvica 

•  Matro  Daportmant  Slora  Sarvica 

•  Matro  ia walry  Sarvica 

•  Graatar  Salat  Sarvica 

•  Motro't  Supar  Food  Sarvica 

•  AAatro'i  Homo  Ettantiolt 

For  information  about  tbato  and 
ijdditianol  tupplamantary  lorvicat  wrila 


New  York*Chicago*Dalbi*OkUhoma  City 
Atlanta  *  San  Franciico 
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announces  extension  of  its  service 


to  TIME  and  LIFE 


NAEA  ‘Idea  Men' 

continued  from  page  22 

tributor,  the  good  news  that  fac¬ 
tory  money  is  coming  their  way 
if  they’ll  match  it  and  use  it.” 

Using  Retail  Memo 

J.  Warren  McClure,  Grand 
Forks  (N.  D.)  Herald,  discussed 
the  successful  use  of  weekly  retail 
memos,  stating: 

“At  the  outset,  we  merely  re¬ 
produced  the  Bureau’s  Memo  ma¬ 
terial.  However,  we  decided  that 
the  memo,  if  localized  more, 
could  do  a  better  promotion  job 
to  secure  more  local  advertising 
and  to  merchandise  general  adver¬ 
tising.  In  addition,  the  memo 
could  be  a  medium  to  educate 
advertisers  in  the  scientific  use  of 
newspaper  space. 

“If  our  cover  page  could  be 
made  easier  to  read  than  to  skip 
by  using  local  information,  we 
would  be  guaranteed  of  getting 
one  basic  idea  across  each  week 
to  those  advertisers  lacking  time 
or  interest  to  read  a  complete 
memo. 

“We  realize  that  we  were  com¬ 
peting  with  a  tremendous  amount 
of  mail  that  is  received  even  by 
smaller  merchants.  We  recognize 
also,  that  the  majority  of  smaller 
town  merchants  dislike  reading 
anything. 

“It  was  then  that  we  added  an 
artist  to  our  staff  to  create  orig¬ 
inal  artwork  for  the  memo.  It 
was  a  responsibility  of  the  artist 
to  dramatically  portray  on  Multi- 
lith  paper  plates  the  idea-of-the- 
week  we  wanted  to  give  our  ad¬ 
vertisers.  He,  incidentally,  pays 
his  way  through  artwork  we  cre¬ 
ate  for  advertisers.” 

Father’s  Day  Promotion 

G.  A.  Smith,  Jr.,  Roanoke 
(Va.)  World  -  News  and  Times, 
told  of  a  successful  Father’s  Day 
promotion,  stating: 

“The  program  was  as  follows: 
(1)  A  special  newspaper  section 
to  be  published  in  our  newspa¬ 
pers  Monday  afternoon  and  Tues¬ 
day  morning  preceding  Father’s 
Day  with  the  merchants’  initial 
advertising  to  break  in  this  sec¬ 
tion.  Additional  advertising  to  be 
spread  over  the  week  through 


Saturday.  (2)  Radio  spots  to  be¬ 
gin  Monday  and  continue  through 
Saturday.  (3)  An  essay  contest 
for  the  students  of  both  high 
schools  and  grade  schools  on  the 
theme  ‘Why  Do  You  Think  It 
Important  To  Set  Aside  One  Spe¬ 
cial  Day  Each  Year  To  Honor 
Dad?’  with  three  prizes  of  $25.00, 
$15.00  and  $10.00  for  the  win¬ 
ning  three  entries  from  both  the 
high  schools  and  grade  schools. 
$100.00  was  budgeted  for  two 
newspaper  ads  to  publicize  ‘the 
contest.  (4)  The  services  of  the 
local  Jaycees  were  enlisted  to  pick 
‘Father  Of  The  Year’  who  would 
be  presented  with  a  silver  loving 
cup,  suitably  inscribed,  on  the 
stage  of  our  largest  movie  theatre 
at  9  P.M.  Wednesday  night  pre¬ 
ceding  Father’s  Day.  The  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Jaycees  to  make  the 
presentation.  (5)  Merchants  to 
decorate  their  stores  and  windows 
with  cards  and  banners  obtainable 
from  the  Father’s  Day  Council. 

“In  our  special  section  we  car¬ 
ried  approximately  1,200  inches 
of  ‘Father’s  Day’  advertising  with 
additional  good  linage  throughout 
the  week.  Our  increase  in  volume 
of  Father’s  Day  advertising  over 
the  previous  year  was  30%. 

Community  Ads 

Victor  A.  Modeer,  St.  Joseph 
(Mo.)  Gazette  &  News  Press,  ex¬ 
plained  how  community  advertis¬ 
ing  can  be  developed: 

“The  campaign  is  supported  by 
local  manufacturers,  wholesalers, 
and  retailers,  and  at  present  there 
are  over  160  names  of  firms  ap¬ 
pearing  each  week.  When  the 
campaign  was  originated,  the 
amount  that  each  firm  was  to  be 
assessed  weekly  was  set  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  and  not  by  the  newspaper, 
and  was  based  on  the  size  and 
ability  of  the  firm  to  pay.  So 
successful  was  the  idea  that  at  the 
end  of  the  first  year  merchants 
were  rebated  substantially,  and 
the  cost  per  advertiser  was  con¬ 
siderably  lowered. 

The  campaign  promotes  civic 
events  of  importance  and  uses  at 
least  a  page  per  week.  Such  events 
as  our  Farm  Implement  and 
Home  Appliance  Show,  Spring 
Apple  Blossom  Festival,  and  Pony 


OFFICERS  AND  DIRECTORS  of  the  Newspaper  Advertising  Execi- 
tives’  Association  chosen  at  Chicago  meeting  last  week: 

Seated — Geft  to  right)  Robert  Pace,  Allentown  (Pa.)  Call-Chronidc, 
secretary-treasurer;  George  G.  Steele,  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin,  r- 
tiring  president;  Herbert  G.  Wyman,  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post-Gazdte, 
first  vicepresident;  Louis  E.  Heindel,  Madison  (Wis.)  Newspapen, 
president;  and  Laurence  T.  Knott,  Chicago  (III.)  Sun-Times,  secoit 
vicepresident. 

Standing — ^Phil  Buchheit,  Spartanburg  (S  C.)  Herald-Journal;  Thonus 
H.  Johnstone,  Ottawa  (Ont.)  Journal;  Seigel  Mayer,  Marshfield  (Wh.) 
News  Herald;  Russell  E.  Scofield,  Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald-Lcadcr, 
Thomas  G.  Devaney,  Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald;  Leon  Kondell, 
Passaic  (N.  J.)  Herald-News;  J.  Garrett  Noonan,  Louisville  (Kj.) 
Courier-Journal  and  Times;  Russell  C.  Harris,  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier- 
Express;  Wilson  W.  Condict,  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe-Democrat;  ud 
G.  P.  Swanson,  Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokesman  Review  and  Dailjr 
Chronicle.  (Absent  at  picture-taking:  W.  E.  Sutherland,  Sioux  CUT 
Journal-Tribune,  and  Monroe  Green,  New  York  Times.) 


Express  Rodeo,  as  well  as  the 
annual  Red  Cross  and  Community 
Chest  drives.  Also  carried  each 
week  is  a  schedule  of  coming 
events,  conventions,  meetings,  and 
other  events  of  importance.” 

Market  Data 

Paul  Grimes,  Indianapolis 
(Ind.)  Star-News,  discussed  mar¬ 
ket  data,  stating: 

“National  advertisers  will  scan 
more  closely  than  ever  before  the 
relative  merits  of  various  markets. 
The  cost  of  selling  is  going  to 
become  more  and  more  important. 
Why  place  scarce  consumer  items 
in  markets  capable  of  producing 
only  doubtful  or,  at  best,  ques¬ 
tionable  results?  Why  place  them 
on  markets  with  too  high  a  selling 
cost  ratio?  National  advertisers 
are  going  to  ask  many  questions 


and  you  are  going  to  be  exp^ed 
to  have  the  answers.  Such  highly 
important  questions  as:  What  H 
the  counter  flow  on  a  specific 
item  in  your  market?  Is  there 
enough  retail  support  available  to 
warrant  the  advertising  expendi¬ 
ture?  What  has  been  the  experi¬ 
ence  both  retail  and  consumer 
wise  on  similar  products  in  your 
area? 

“Substitute  products,  new  items 
conceived  and  produced  to  pkl 
up  manufacturing  slack,  will  be 
seeking  new  markets  .  .  .  markets 
where  they  can  be  distributed 
effectively  and  profitably.  Knowl¬ 
edge,  highly  screened  knowledge, 
gathered  from  actual  cross-section 
studies  will  be  most  important  in 
determining  their  selection.  Then, 
(Continued  on  page  37) 
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We  are  in  a  state  of  Emergency.  We  must  build  our  military 
strength — and,  at  the  same  time,  we  must  keep  our  economy 
strong  lor  the  long  pull.  Inflation  bleeds  both! 


^  jjvery  dollar  cut  from 
non-military  spending 

is  a  dollar  available  for  defease 

—and  a  check  on  Inflation 


L 


Senators  end  representetiTes  who 

have  studied  the  matter  say  non-military 
expenditures  could  be  cut  back  5  to  7  bil¬ 
lion  dollars  without  crippling  essential 
Government  functions  or  services. 

Every  dollar  our  Government  can  cut 
from  non-military  spending  is  a  dollar 
saved  for  the  defense  effort.  It  is  also  a 
dollar  cut  from  the  amount  our  Govern¬ 
ment  must  get  from  all  of  us  in  taxes,  or 
by  borrowing.  Every  dollar  so  cut  helps 
hold  down  the  demand  for  goods  and 
services  and  so  helps  check  inflation. 

Your  money  is  at  slake 

All  of  us  as  taxpayers  are  already  feeling 
the  pinch  of  increased  taxes,  and  there  are 
more  ahead.  So  every  one  of  us  has  a 
personal  stake  in  how  our  Government 
cuts  non-military  expenditures. 

Calling  on  representatives  in  Govern¬ 
ment  for  economy  in  non-military  spend¬ 
ing  is  one  of  the  most  effective  ways  of 
aiding  defense  and  combatting  inflation — 
the  Sixth  Column  Enemy. 

Of  course,  cutting  back  means  giving  up 


some  things,  but  this  must  be  done  to  help 
pay  for  defense.  The  only  source  from 
which  the  Government  can  get  money  is 
the  people — and  one  of  those  people  is  you. 

5  more  things  that  must 
be  done  to  check  inflation — 
even  with  price  controls 

1.  Increase  production:  To  meet  de¬ 
fense  needs  and  provide  for  civilian 
necessities. 

2.  Support  increases  in  taxes:  To  put 

our  Government,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
on  a  “pay-as-you-go”  basis. 

3.  Maintain  credit  curbs:  To  reduce 
the  competition  for  civilian  goods. 

4.  Increase  personal  savings:  To  pro¬ 
vide  investment  money  for  greater  pro¬ 
duction  and  to  lessen  the  demand  for 
goods. 

5.  Buy  only  for  real  needs:  Over¬ 
buying  only  increases  shortages,  and 
adds  to  the  inflationary  pressures. 


These  things  won’t  be  easy  for  any  of  us 
to  do,  especially  since  we  must  forego  in¬ 
creased  wages  and  profits  unless  they  are 
based  on  increases  in  production.  Sacrifices 
are  called  for  from  all  of  us  if  we  are  to  keep 
the  Sixth  Column  Enemy — INFLATION 
— from  bleeding  our  economy. 

★  ★  ★  ★ 

This  message  is  one  of  a  series  on  Inflation 
brought  to  you  by  the  life  insurance  com¬ 
panies  and  their  agents  who  believe  that 
to  keep  America  strong  is  the  job  of  every 
one  of  us. 

You  can  help  check  the  Sixth  Column 
Enemy — INFLATION— by  doing  your 
part  and  letting  your  representatives  in 
Government  know  that  you  support  ac¬ 
tion  they  take  along  these  lines. 


Institute  of  Life  Insurance 

488  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

★  ★  ★  ★ 


Legible  body  face? 

NATURALLY! 


And  no  moffer  how  you 
want  to  obtain  legibility, 
the  Corona  family  has  just 
what  you're  looking  for! 


No  matter  what  it  is— extreme  readability  in  letter 
size,  form  and  color . . .  economy  in  use  of  newsprint 
. . .  good  reproduction . . ,  ability  to  take  leading  with¬ 
out  eating  up  paper— you’ll  find  exactly  what  you 
want  among  the  members  of  the  popular  Linotype 
Corona  family. 

Notice  the  clear,  even  and  open  texture  these  faces 
give  the  newspaper  page,  the  clean  contrast  between 
black  and  white,  the  sharp  definition  of  line  and 
form.  Notice,  too,  how  much  text  matter  can  be 
packed  into  each  column  while  still  preserving  this 
easy-reading  openness  and  clarity.* 

Check  the  special  advantages  of  each  face  against 
your  particular  requirements.  Then  let  Linotype 
help  restyle  your  paper  with  Corona,  and  get  maxi¬ 
mum  legibility  without  going  heavy  on  paper  or  light 
on  word  count.  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company, 
29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  New  York. 


LINOTYPE 


Conttta  aif4t 

^remtn•rx  of  the  SprirMn  famitff 


CORONA  FOR  EVERY  TYPOGRAPHIC  NEED 


EXTREME  READABIUTY 
THRU  BIG  LETTER-FORM 

8  Point  Corona  No.  2 


If  you  are  interested  first  and 
foremost  in  extreme  legibility, 
you  will  find  in  8  point  Corona 
Nb.  2  a  big,  open  letter  that  any¬ 
one  can  read.  This  gives  added 
insurance  against  ink  traps  when 
printing  by  modern  high  speed 
methods. 

While  it  has  a  lower  case  alpha¬ 
bet  length  of  only  126  points, 
Corona  No.  2  gives  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  letter  a  full  point  larger 
in  size.  In  the  designing  and 
punch-cutting  of  the  characters 
of  Linotype  •Corona,  a  formula 
has  been  used  which  anticipates 
the  amount  of  shrinkage  in  each 
individual  letter  in  the  alphabet 
and  provides  the  necessary  com¬ 
pensation  for  this  shrinkage  in 
stereotyping.  As  a  result  of.  the 
bigness  of  this  face,  and  a  design 
that  overcomes  distortion  of  each 
letter,  even  with  severe  mat 
shrinkage  it  reproduces  on  the 
newspaper  page  with  the  same 
printing  qualities  as  text  or  book 
faces  printed  direct  from  slugs. 

So,  for  a  big,  clear  letter-form, 
that  stays  big  and  open  in  pro¬ 
duction,  try  8  point  Linotype 
Corona  No.  2. 

(S  point  Corona  No.  2  on  S%^-point  bvd^j 

MAKE  READING  EASY 
BY  INCREASING  LEADING 

7’/2  Point  Corona 

Your  need  may  be  for  a  face  that 
will  allow  you  to  secure  greater 
legibility  by  using  more  leading, 
without  sacrifleing  line  count. 

In  that  case,  the  Corona  face 
that  will  satisfy  your  requirements 
completely  is  7V^  point  Corona. 
This  letter  has  the  same  big  and 


open  look  as  Corona  No.  2,  with  an 
extremely  economical  alphabet 
length  of  only  118  points.  You  can 
use  this  very  legible  face  and  lead¬ 
ing,  too — without  upping  your  pa¬ 
per  costs  or  lowering  line  count. 

When  the  Baltimore  Sun,  one  of 
the  6rst  papers  to  use  7V^  point 
Corona,  adopted  this  body  dress, 
readers  immediately  noticed  and 
approved  the  new  type.  Here  are 
some  typical  reactions: 

Librarian:  “The  new  type  has 
greatly  improved  the  appearance 
of  the  paper.  It  is  much  more 
legible  than  the  older  face — a 
fact  that  doesn’t  always  follow 
just  because  a  type  is  larger.” 

Housewife:  “Quite  a  difference. 
It’s  easier  to  read  and  doesn’t  seem 
to  blur.  At  6rst  I  thought  it  was 
due  to  my  new  glasses,  but  it  seems 
better  even  with  my  old  ones.” 

Superintendent  of  Public  In¬ 
struction:  “It’s  more  legible  and 
easier  to  read.  I  like  it.” 

President  of  Advertising  Club: 
“This  new  type  is  grand.  It’s  so 
easy  for  a  fellow  to  read.” 

You.  too,  will  like  this  big  econ¬ 
omy  face,  once  you  see  how  it 
shapes  up  on  your  newsprint. 

(7*  2  point  Corona  on  i-|.poiHl  bodv> 

LARGER  LETTER-SIZE 
.  WITH  SAME  LINE-COUNT 

8  Point  Corona 

If  an  8-point  face  is  what  you 
want,  without  using  up  extra  lines, 
then  you  would  do  well  to  consider 
8  point  Corona.  8  point  Corona  has 
the  same  alphabet  length  as  the  i 
7^ -point  size,  118  points,  but  it  is  a 
bigger  letter. 

Recently,  the  Cleveland  News 
was  redesigned  by  the  well-known 
designer  Gilbert  P.  Farrar.  Ex¬ 
plaining  the  reasons  for  his  choice 
of  8  point  Corona,  Mr.  Farrar  says, 
“The  old  Cleveland  News  was  set  in 
7  on  8  Excelsior — a  good  face,  but 
the  size  was  too  small  for  today’s 
newspaper  readers.  The  manage¬ 


ment  wanted  a  larger  size  and 
darker  tone,  but  with  a  minimum  of 
lost  space. . . .  We  were  able  to  get 
the  same  number  of  characters  in 
a  line  of  8  point  Corona  as  we  had 
been  getting  on  a  line  of  7  point 
Excelsior. ...  I  have  been  a  Corona 
fan  since  I  saw  the  first  proofs  of 
this  face.  It  is  the  6rst  new  body 
type  for  newspapers  that  has  the 
right  shape  plus  a  pleasing  tone.  I 
have  used  it  on  many  of  the  news¬ 
papers  that  I  have  restyled,  and 
shall  use  it  on  more.” 

8  point  Corona  may  certainly  be 
your  answer,  if  you  want  to  give 
your  readers  a  bigger,  darker, 
more  easily  read  newspaper  body 
face,  and  still  hold  your  space  re¬ 
quirements  to  a  minimum. 

(B  poiBl  CorotNi  ON  ^Vij'PoiNt  bodjf) 

MORE  ROUNDED  LETTER; 
FULL-BODIED  CHARACTERS 

8  Point  Corona  No.  1 

If  your  preference  is  for  a  little 
fuller,  more  rounded  letter-form 
than  you  find  in  8  point  Corona, 
your  answer  is  the  8  point  Corona 
No.  1.  Slightly  more  open,  with  an 
alphabet  length  of  121  points. 
Corona  No.  1  lets  a  little  more 
light  through  the  letters. 

Corona  No.  1,  like  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family,  gives  you  these 
easy-reading  qualities  with  max¬ 
imum  space  economy  and  good 
reproduction.  It  has  all  those 
qualities  that  during  the  last  six 
years  have  led  hundreds  of  news¬ 
papers  to  adopt  Corona  as  their 
body  face.  Today,  more  than  450 
newspapers  are  using  one  or  more 
members  of  the  Corona  family,  a 
fact  that  attests  the  wide  appeal  of 
these  extremely  legible  faces  to 
both  publishers  and  readers. 

To  win  new  popularity  for  your 
paper,  let  your  Linotype  produc¬ 
tion  engineer  show  you  how  your 
paper  would  look  in  one  of  these 
Linotype  Corona  faces. 


CIRCULATION  RECORD 

IN  SPITE  of  a  net  loss  of  8  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  during  the  year,  total  circulation  for 
E'.  S.  English-language  daily  newspapers  of 
general  interest  soared  to  a  new  high  of 
almost  54,000,000,  according  to  the  Editor 
k  Publisher  International  Year  Book 
Number  which  will  be  off  the  press  next 
week. 

.\s  of  Jan.  1,  1951,  there  were  1,772  daily 
newspapers.  Their  total  circulation  figure 
was  53,829,072  according  to  a  tabulation  of 
.\udit  Bureau  of  Circulations’  figures  and 
Publishers’  Statements  as  of  Oct.  1,  1950. 

Circulations  in  all  categories  —  morning, 
evening  and  Sunday — set  records  during  last 
year  and  promise  to  continue  rising. 

Total  morning  and  evening  circulation  in¬ 
creased  1.86%  above  the  1949  total.  This 
was  an  increase  of  983,521 — almost  a  mil¬ 
lion  more — copies  sold  daily  to  newspaper 
readers. 

Evening  circulations  continued  to  lead  the 
field,  as  in  past  years.  Reaching  a  total  of 
32.562.946  daily,  evening  newspapers  re¬ 
corded  an  increase  of  2.26%  over  the  pre¬ 
vious  year  which  represented  a  gain  of  722,- 
045  copies  per  day. 

Morning  newspapers  were  only  slightly  be- 
nind  with  a  gain  of  1.24%  making  a.m. 
circulations  21,266,126 — an  increase  of  261,- 
4^6  daily  over  the  previous  year. 

Sunday  circulations  reached  new  highs  but 
recorded  the  smallest  percentage  and  numeri¬ 
cal  gain  of  all.  However,  the  .39%  increase 
was  slightly  higher  than  the  .19%  gain  re¬ 
corded  the  year  before.  Total  Sunday  cir¬ 
culation  at  the  end  of  1950  was  46,582,348 
weekly,  a  gain  of  183,380. 

.\s  stated  before,  these  daily  circulation 
gains  were  made  in  spite  of  a  net  loss  of  8 
newspapers.  The  Ready  Reckoner  in  the 
^’ear  Book — which  is  a  quick  reference  to 
totals  of  newspapers,  circulations,  and  ad¬ 
vertising  rates  in  each  state — reveals  that  a 
year  ago  there  were  1,780  daily  newspapers 
in  the  United  States.  This  Jan.  1,  there  were 
1,772  dailies. 

During  the  year,  morning  newspapers 
dropped  to  322  from  329 — a  loss  of  7. 

Evening  newspapers  dropped  to  1,450  from 
1.451 — a  loss  of  1. 

Sunday  newspapers  increased  from  546  to 
549  in  the  same  period — a  gain  of  3. 

.According  to  the  Year  Book  statistics, 
apparently  the  evening  field  has  benefited  at 
the  expense  of  the  morning  field.  To  take 
one  example,  California  had  23  morning  pa¬ 
pers  and  96  evenings  a  year  ago.  The  state 
now  has  21  mornings  and  98  evenings  leav¬ 
ing  the  same  number  of  dailies.  Without  ana¬ 
lyzing  the  picture  newspaper  by  newspaper, 
it  is  obvious  that  one  of  two  things  happened 
in  that  state:  either  two  morning  newspapers 
changed  over  to  the  evening  field,  or  two 
morning  papers  folded  and  two  evening  pa¬ 
pers  started  up. 

There  are  other  instances  of  the  same 
trend.  The  totals  do  not  mean  there  were 
only  8  suspensions  during  the  year.  It  is  a 
net  figure  showing  the  end  result.  Actually, 
as  in  former  years,  there  w'as  considerable 
activity  in  many  states  with  newspapers  sus¬ 
pending  or  starting. 

There  are  six  states  that  have  more  news¬ 
papers  now  than  they  did  a  year  ago — Dela¬ 
ware.  Georgia.  Missouri,  Nebraska,  North 


Bat  the  wisdom  that  is  from  above  is  first 
pure,  then  peaceable,  gentle,  and  easy  to  be 
entreated,  full  of  mercy  and  good  fruits,  with¬ 
out  partiality,  and  without  hypocrisy. — James, 
III;  17. 


Carolina  and  Texas.  There  are  nine  states 
that  have  fewer  dailies  than  they  did  a  year 
ago — Florida,  Indiana,  Massachusetts,  New 
Mexico,  New  York,  Ohio,  Tennessee,  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  West  Virginia. 

When  almost  a  million  more  people  pur¬ 
chase  an  article  every  day  than  did  a  year 
ago,  and  when  almost  54  million  people  pay 
for  that  article  every  day,  it  represents  to  us 
conclusive  proof  of  the  vitality  and  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  daily  newspaper  in  the  American 
scheme  of  things. 

STILL  WITH  US 

IN  1947  an  effort  was  made  in  Congress  to 

get  support  for  legislation  which  would 
have  prohibited  advertising  of  alcoholic  bev¬ 
erages.  It  didn’t  get  very  far  so  the  “drys” 
changed  their  strategy  and  tried  to  have  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  amended  to 
restrict  the  use  of  advertising  for  alcoholic 
beverages.  That  didn’t  get  very  far  either. 
The  next  step  was  to  try  to  put  over  the 
same  legislation  state  by  state.  In  its  first 
tests  this  has  also  failed. 

However,  as  E  &  P  has  warned  repeat¬ 
edly  each  time  the  measure  is  defeated,  it 
will  continue  to  be  reintroduced  in  various 
forms  and  disguises. 

Sure  enough,  a  bill  has  been  introduced 
in  the  House  to  amend  the  FTC  Act  to 
state:  “In  the  case  of  an  alcoholic  beverage 
an  advertisement  shall  be  deemed  misleading 
in  a  material  respect  if  in  such  advertise¬ 
ment  representations  are  made  or  suggested 
by  statement,  word,  design,  device,  sound, 
or  any  combination  thereof,  that  the  use  of 
such  alcoholic  beverage  (A)  is  beneficial  to 
health  or  contributes  to  physical  upbuilding. 
(B)  will  increase  social  or  business  standing 
or  prestige,  or  (C)  is  traditional  in  American 
family  life  or  a  part  of  the  atmosphere  of 
the  American  home.” 

Under  the  new  definition  of  “misleading” 
practically  any  ad  except  one  picturing  a  bot¬ 
tle  could  be  ruled  against. 

This  time  the  sponsors  of  this  legislation 
would  include  “any  spirituous,  vinous,  malt, 
or  other  fermented  liquor”  as  an  “alcoholic 
beverage.” 

This  bill  apparently  is  the  first  step  by  the 
same  people  and  organizations  to  accomplish 
the  same  purpose  as  the  proposed  legislation 
of  three  years  ago  but  by  a  circuitous  and 
devious  route. 

When  so-called  regulations  are  made  so 
restrictive  as  to  be  prohibitory  they  should 
be  labelled  for  what  they  are  and  defeated. 


BY  INJUNCTION 

A  GOVERNMENT  brief  in  its  anti-trust  suit 

against  the  New  Orleans  Times-Picayunc 
and  States  asserts: 

“In  recent  years  the  tendency  toward  con¬ 
centration  in  the  newspajjer  industry  has  been 
accelerated.  This  case  seeks  to  call  a  hah  to 
that  trend.” 

Apparently  the  government  attorneys  think 
they  can  control  the  economics  of  the  coun¬ 
try  and  of  the  newspaper  business  by  court 
decree.  But  we  believe  that  they,  like  King 
Canute,  will  prove  only  that  the  tide  and  the 
waves  will  not  hold  back  at  a  wave  of  the 
hand  and  a  few  words. 

The  newspaper  business  has  progressed  to 
where  it  is  today  because  of  inexorable  and 
relentless  economic  forces.  Newspapers  in 
general  are  performing  more  and  better  ser¬ 
vice  for  their  communities  than  ever  before. 
Where  there  are  fewer  newspapers,  or  where 
two  are  under  one  ownership  rather  than 
two  ownerships,  it  is  true  almost  without  ex¬ 
ception  that  the  communities  are  getting 
better  newspaper  service  than  they  ever  had. 

There  are  fewer  daily  newspapers  today 
not  because  of  the  design  of  any  owners  or 
group  of  owners.  It  is  just  because  the  econ¬ 
omy  would  not  support  as  many  as  there 
were.  If  there  are  fewer  owners,  that  too  is 
the  result  of  sheer  economics.  And  we  don’t 
think  any  legislation  or  court  action  is  going 
to  change  it. 

If  the  government  continues  its  attacks  on 
newspaper  practices  through  the  federal  courts 
and  is  successful  in  propounding  these  theo¬ 
ries,  a  lot  of  newspapers  will  find  themselves 
being  published  “by  injunction.”  Present  pub¬ 
lishers  may  have  to  move  out  to  make  room 
for  the  judges.  But  that  won’t  bring  us  more 
newspapers  or  more  owners,  nor  will  it  stop 
the  sale  or  suspension  of  present  newspapen 
if  economics  dictate  it. 

The  only  way  the  theorists,  including  the 
government  attorneys,  are  going  to  have 
more  newspapers  and  more  owners  is  through 
government  subsidy.  God  forbid! 

MORE  PUBUCATIONS 

ACTUALLY,  in  spite  of  all  the  talk  about 
less  newspapers,  there  are  more  newspa¬ 
pers  being  published  than  there  were  in  1929, 
according  to  the  1947  Census  of  Manufac¬ 
tures  just  released  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  It  reveals  in  that  year  there  were 
10,282  newspapers  published  —  including 
dailies,  weeklies,  Sundays,  and  everything  in 
between — compared  to  10.176  in  1929.  That 
was  three  years  ago,  but  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  the  picture  has  changed  radically. 

An  E&P  survey  in  January  ’47  disclosed 
that  306  daily  newspapers  suspended  between 
1929  and  ’47  and  145  began.  The  net  result 
was  that  40  more  towns  had  newspapers  in 
’47  than  did  in  ’29. 

Seventy-six  towns  lost  dailies  in  that  period 
with  average  circulations  of  1,690  while  lid 
towns  gained  dailies  with  average  circula¬ 
tions  of  4,075.  Size  of  the  towns  varied  ac¬ 
cordingly. 

These  figures  give  a  fairly  good  idea  of 
what  we  mean  by  “economic  forces”  affect¬ 
ing  the  business.  There  was  nothing  that 
could  save  those  newspapers  in  those  small 
towns  where  there  was  not  enough  economic 
support.  The  same  thing  is  true  in  large  cities. 
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Charles  Dobbins,  publisher  of 
the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Exam¬ 
iner,  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Gor¬ 
don  Persons  to  membership  on 
the  State  Board  of  Education. 
Mr.  Dobbins  was  formerly  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  Annis¬ 
ton  (Ala.)  Times,  and  editor  of 
the  Montgomery  Advertiser. 

Callison  Marks,  chief  editorial 
writer  of  the  Spokane  (Wash.) 
Spokesman-Review,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  chairman  of  the  Colum¬ 
bia  Basin  Committee  of  the 
Spokane  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Earl  Venable,  who  gave  up 
the  editor’s  chair  at  the  Boise 
Idaho  Statesman  to  enter  active 
politics,  has  retired  from  the  post 
of  executive  secretary  to  the  Re¬ 
publican  National  Congressional 
Committee  after  30  years  of  ser¬ 
vice,  but  will  remain  with  the  com¬ 
mittee  as  a  consultant. 

Lucien  Arant,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Baker  (Ore.)  Demo¬ 
crat-Herald  and  president  of  the 
Oregon  Press  Conference,  was 
honored  Jan.  24  at  a  luncheon  by 
the  University  of  Oregon  School 
of  Journalism  faculty. 

Lee  Ettelson,  executive  editor 
of  the  Seattle  (Wash.)  Post-In- 
telligencer,  has  returned  to  his 
duties  after  two  weeks  as  editorial 
counsellor  of  the  San  Francisco 
Call-Bulletin,  where  he  formerly 
was  managing  editor. 

Neill  O.  Davis,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Lee  County 
(Ala.)  Bulletin,  was  appointed  by 
Gov.  Gordon  Persons  to  mem¬ 
bership  on  the  State  Pardon  and 
Parole  Board.  Mr.  Davis,  a  Nie- 
man  Fellowship  winner  in  1941, 
fa  a  former  editor  of  the  Dothan 
(Ala.)  Journal. 

Orvin  G.  Andrews,  general 
manager  of  the  Day  Publishing 
Co.,  publishers  of  the  New  Lon¬ 
don  (Conn.)  Evening  Day,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  New 
London  Y.M.C.A.  Board  of  Man¬ 
agement. 

William  F.  Lucey,  general 
manager  of  the  Lawrence  (Mass.) 
Lagle-Tribune  and  radio  station 
WLAW,  has  been  created  a  Knight 
of  Malta,  Papal  honor. 

William  C.  Strand  has  resigned 
as  managing  editor  of  the  Fair¬ 
banks  (Alaska)  Daily  News-Miner. 
He  left  the  Chicago  (Ill.)  Tribune 
staff  to  take  th-;  job  three  years 
ago.  His  successor  is  John  J. 
Ryan,  former  managing  editor  of 
the  Anchorage  News  and  lately 
Alaska  manager  of  the  United 
Press. 

J.  Norman  (“The  Old  Sarge”) 
Lodge,  who  left  the  Associated 
Press  last  November  to  be  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Clovis  (N.  M.) 
blews-Journal,  has  resigned  from 
that  position  to  join  the  public 
relations  staff  of  the  American 
Legion  at  Indianapolis.  His  pre¬ 
decessor,  Charles  S.  Stanfield. 
hw  returned  to  the  M.E.  post  in 
Clovis. 


ON  F.IIROPEAN  SURVEY — Five  newspaper  executives  who  are 
studying  the  ECA  and  military  rearmament  programs  abroad,  with 
expenses  paid  by  their  papers,  are  (left  to  right)  Lincoln  W.  Stoddard, 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  and  Gazette;  Lauren  Soth,  Des  Moines 
(la.)  Register  and  Tribune;  James  Kemey,  Jr.,  Trenton  (N.  J.)  Times, 
who  organized  the  party;  G.  Prescott  Low,  Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot- 
Ledger;  and  John  P.  Harris,  Hutchinson  (Kan.)  News-Herald.  They 
flew  from  New  York  aboard  a  Pan  American  Clipper. 


On  the  Business  Side 


Donald  M.  Coleman,  son  of 
Donald  W.  Coleman,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  circu¬ 
lation  manager 
of  the  Times- 
Picayune  Pub- 
1  i  s  h  i  n  g  Co., 
publishers  of 
t  h  e  New  Or¬ 
leans  (  La.  ) 
Times-Picayune 
and  the  New 
Orleans  States, 
has  joined  the 
local  display 
Coleman  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  the  company.  The 
elder  Mr  Coleman,  who  joined  the 
company  in  1914,  said  his  son  is 
doing  the  same  work  he  was  per¬ 
forming  23  years  ago. 

WiLLUM  L.  Gibb  has  become 
circulation  manager  of  the  Key 
IVest  (Fla.)  Citizen,  replacing 
Mervin  Thompson.  A  former 
member  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Mr. 
Gibb  studied  journalism  at  the 
University  of  Georgia. 

Al  Look,  advertising  manager 
of  the  Grand  Junction  (Ck>lo.) 
Daily  Sentinel,  whose  hobby  is 
paleontology,  geology  and  archeol¬ 
ogy,  will  have  a  book  about 
“rock  picking”  entitled  “In  My 
Back  Yard,"  published  this  month 
by  the  University  of  Denver  press. 


John  F.  Bertram  has  been 
elected  treasurer  and  business 
manager  of  the  Geneva  (N.  Y.) 
Times.  He  is  also  a  director  of  the 
the  Geneva  Printing  Co.,  the  pub¬ 
lishing  firm. 

J.  R.  McCaskill  of  the  country 
circulation  department  of  the 
Shreveport  (La.)  Times,  has  re¬ 
cently  transferred  from  the  Shreve¬ 
port  office  and  been  assigned  to 
the  East  Texas  territory.  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Caskill  will  make  his  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Longview,  Tex. 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Young,  with  a  rec¬ 
ord  of  four  years  on  make-up  in 
advertising  service  and  three  years 
with  the  classified  department  of 
the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Publishing 
Co.,  has  been  appointed  super¬ 
visor  of  the  classified  advertising 
telephone  room. 

Fred  C.  Brede  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  national  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Ottawa  (Ont.)  Citizen, 
and  Leonard  W.  Gates  has  been 
named  advertising  director.  Mr. 
Brede  came  to  the  Citizen  from 
the  Montreal  office  of  the  Southam 
newspapers  in  1948,  and  prior  to 
that  had  been  on  the  Calgary 
(Alta.)  Herald. 

Alfred  M.  Chesmore,  former¬ 
ly  of  the  Chicago  office  of  Inland 
Newspaper  Representatives,  Inc., 
has  been  assigned  to  their  New 
York  office. 


...read  by  more 
women  than 
any  other 
columnist! 


ELEANOR 

ROOSEVELT 

.  .  .  led  all  other  political 
columnists  —  men  and 
women  —  in  feminine 
readership,  according  to 
a  summary  of  extensive 
newspaper  readership 
studies  reported  in  NEWS¬ 
WEEK  magazine. 

In  male  readership,  she 
placed  among  the  top  four 
— above  all  other  women 
columnistsi 

These  conclusive  findings 
need  no  further  elabora¬ 
tion  ...  if  you're  not  al¬ 
ready  publishing  Mrs. 
Roosevelt's  column,  wire 
for  availabilityl 
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Next  Starting  Date  For 

SANDY  HILL 

Now  rnnninK  In  morr  than  SO 
Intdine  n.wapaprra.  SANDY  HILL  U 
the  comic  atrln  flnil  of  ’SI.  It’a 
nootalclc.  earthy,  “down  on  the 
farm.”  The  new  utartlnK  date  la  for 
newcomera  who  weren’t  In  on  the 
fun  at  the  hrclnnina.  (Dally  atrip 
and  Sunday  pue:  wire  for  aamplea. 
terma). 

Register  and  Tribune 
Syndicate 
Dos  Moines 
488  Madison  Avo., 

New  York 
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Fritz  Updike,  general  manager 
of  the  Rome  (N.  Y.)  Sentinel, 
was  elected  president  of  the  Rome 
Chamber  of  Commerce  for  1951. 

William  B.  Gleason,  who  has 
been  circulation  manager  of  the 
Meriden  (Conn.)  Daily  Journal 
for  the  last  four  years,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  join  the  staff  of  the 
purchasing  department  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Telephone  Electric  Corp. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Frank  E. 
Lanza,  for  the  last  six  years  a 
district  circulation  manager  for  the 
Providence  (R.  I.)  Evening  Bulle¬ 
tin.  Mr.  Gleason  was  in  the  circu¬ 
lation  departments  of  the  Water- 
bury  (Conn.)  Republican  and 
Bristol  (Conn.)  Press  before  go¬ 
ing  to  Meriden. 

Arthur  W.  Parsons  Jr.,  1947 
graduate  of  the  Henry  W.  Grady 
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School  of  Journalism,  University 
of  Georgia,  is  now  connected  with 
the  advertising  department  of  the 
Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph  News. 

Carl  M.  Gillespie,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Johnstown  (Pa.) 
Tribune  and  Johnstown  Democrat, 
received  the  Johnstown  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce’s  first  Dis¬ 
tinguished  Service  Award  as  the 
“Outstanding  Young  Man  of  the 
Year.”  Besides  year-’round  service 
to  many  civic  groups,  Mr.  Gil¬ 
lespie  directed  the  highly-success- 
ful  1950  Community  Chest  cam¬ 
paign. 

Walter  Wahlstrom,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  Bulletin  Publishing 
Co.,  has  been  made  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Grants  Pass  (Ore.) 
Bulletin,  suceeding  Ed.  Goetzel. 
who  retains  his  post  as  president 
of  the  board. 

Arthur  F.  Gordon,  Jr.,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Mid-County  Chron¬ 
icle,  Portland,  Ore.,  has  been 
named  advertising  manager  of  the 
Gresham  (Ore.)  Outlook,  succeed- 
Fred  Haas,  who  recently  pur¬ 
chased  the  Coos  Bay  Harbor  at 
North  Bend,  Ore. 
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In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

Roland  F.  Kraps,  who  majored 
in  journalism  at  the  University  of 
Kentucky  and  who  has  been  work¬ 
ing  for  the  Cairo  (Ill.)  Citizen, 
has  joined  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Paducah  (Ky.)  Sun-Democrat 
as  night  reporter. 

Richard  I.  Rinard,  Wilmington 
(Del.)  Journal-Every  Evening,  is 
news  president  of  Delmarva  Press 
Association. 

Paul  Hauser,  staff  writer  for 
the  Portland  (Ore.)  Oregonian  re¬ 
cently  was  elected  president  of  the 
Portland  Newspaper  Guild. 

Roy  Greenaway,  Toronto 
(Ont.)  Daily  Star  reporter  for  the 
last  33  years,  recently  staged  a 
one-man  exhibition  of  paintings 
he  has  done  of  Canadian  land¬ 
scapes  and  street  scenes. 

Mrs.  Irene  Snell  has  resigned 
from  the  news  staff  of  the  Port¬ 
land  (Ore.)  Journal  and  has  been 
succeeded  by  Roberta  Butler  of 
Marin  County,  Calif. 

John  Aboya,  formerly  of  the 
United  Press  Bureau  in  Milwau¬ 
kee,  Wis.,  and  now  engaged  in 
public  relations  work,  and  his 
wife,  Lois  Hagen,  member  of  the 
Milwaukee  Journal’s  woman’s  de¬ 
partment  staff,  have  announced  the 
birth  of  a  daughter,  Ellen  Gwen. 

Tom  Lambert,  Associated  Press 
war  correspondent  in  Korea,  has 
switched  to  the  staff  of  Time  mag¬ 
azine. 

Chuck  Grell  has  been  named 
news  editor  of  the  Grants  Pass 
(Ore.)  Bulletin. 

Paul  Davis,  city  editor  of  the 
St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Independent 
for  15  years  and  conductor  of  a 
local  column,  is  moving  over  to 
the  St.  Petersburg  Times  to  write 
a  column,  “The  City  Desk.” 

Daryl  Sebastian,  who  left  the 
a^ydesk  of  the  Jackson  (Mich.) 
Citizen-Patriot  three  years  ago,  to 


become  news  editor  of  the  Door 
County  Advocate,  Sturgeon  Bay, 
Wis.,  has  returned  to  the  Citizen- 
Patriot  as  courthouse  reporter. 

Bill  Epperson,  city  editor  of 
the  Shawnee  (Okla.)  News-Star,  is 
back  on  the  job  after  having  been 
confined  to  his  home  or  hospitals 
since  incurring  serious  injuries  in 
an  automobile  accident  last  July, 

Oscar  Calhoun,  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Advertiser  police  reporter 
for  two  years,  resigned  to  enter 
New  York  University  to  work 
for  a  master’s  degree.  He  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  on  the  paper  by  Ed  Bur¬ 
roughs,  former  Advertiser  corre¬ 
spondent  in  Evergreen,  Ala. 

A.  A.  Morisey,  a  reporter  on 
the  Winston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Sentinel,  has  been  named 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  trust¬ 
ees  of  A.  and  T.  College,  Greens¬ 
boro,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  Bonnie  Angelo  Levy  has 
rejoined  the  staff  of  the  Winston- 
Salem  (N.  C.)  Sentinel  during  an 
absence  in  which  she  was  married 
to  Harold  Levy,  Sunday  editor 
of  the  Journal  and  Sentinel. 

Jerry  Marks,  for  the  last  two 
years  federal  beat  reporter  for  the 
Wichita  (Kan.)  Beacon,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  accept  a  position  as  city- 
county  reporter  for  the  Elkhart 
(Ind.)  Truth. 

Cornelius  (Connie)  Moyni- 
HAN,  former  promotions  editor  of 
the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  Post,  gen¬ 
eral  staff  man  for  the  Boston 
Globe,  and  for  the  last  year  news 
and  sports  editor  of  WIDE,  mu¬ 
tual  outlet  at  Biddeford,  Me.,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Wichita 
(Kan.)  Eagle  as  general  assign¬ 
ments  reporter. 

Ed  Friedenberg,  a  former 
Wake  Forest  College  student,  has 
joined  the  city  news  desk  of  the 
Winston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Sentinel. 
He  is  the  brother  of  Walt  Fried¬ 
enberg,  who  recently  left  the  Win- 
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ston-Salem  Journal  city  staff  to  be 
drafted  into  the  Army. 

Gus  Ferris,  reporter  for  the 
Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  become  a  reporter  for 
an  oil  industry  publication  at 
Tulsa,  Okla. 

Richard  Gottschall,  San  Die¬ 
go,  (Calif.)  Union  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter,  has  been  named 
assistant  city  editor. 

Warner  Ragsdale,  Jr.,  and 
Miss  Marjorie  Jordan  are  among 
the  recent  additions  to  the  news 
staff  of  the  Winston-Salem  (N. 
C.)  Journal.  Mr.  Ragsdale  is  in 
the  sports  department,  while  Miss 
Jordan,  widely  known  in  North 
Carolina  news  circles,  is  a  reporter 
on  the  city  staff. 

Mrs.  Flora  Ann  Winfree  has 
left  the  staff  of  the  Winston-Salem 
(N.  C.)  Sentinel,  where  she  was  a 
woman’s  editor  and  before  that 
a  reporter  on  the  city  staff. 

Henry  Smith  Kane,  for  the 
last  nine  months  with  the  Port¬ 
land,  Ore.,  bureau  of  Internation¬ 
al  News  Service,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  The  Dalles  (Ore.)  Chron¬ 
icle  as  a  reporter,  replacing  Jim 
Maclean. 

Mrs.  Bernice  James,  general 
assignments  reporter  and  bowling 
columnist  for  the  Wichita  (Kan.) 
Eagle,  has  resigned  to  take  a 
clerical  position  with  the  Boeing 
Airplane  company,  Wichita.  Her 
bowling  column,  “Down  the 
Lanes”  will  continue  as  a  Sunday 
sports  feature. 

Harold  Keen,  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Evening  Tribune  reporter 
and  Editor  &  Publisher  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  last  1 1  years, 
has  joined  the  public  relations  de¬ 
partment  of  Ryan  Aeronautical 
Co.,  San  Diego.  He  will  also 
conduct  three  daily  radio  news¬ 
casts  of  local  news  and  one  nightly 
television  news  interview  program. 

(Continued  on  page  32) 
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LAKE  ERIEI 


engineering  corp. 
buffalo  NY  US  A. 


Cleveland  Panel 
Study  No-  3 
Is  Published 


industry  • .  • 

ANOTHER  IMPORTANT  KANSAS  “CROP 


When  all  is  Mid  and  done  about  markets,  one  factor  i 
ing  measure— How  many  people  gainfully  employed?  A 
issues  are  secondary— such  as  trade  areas,  education, 
retml  sectors,  vacationists,  the  agricultural  picture 
This  Topeka  market  has.  of  course,  interesting  ans¬ 
wers  to  these.  But.  t^e  are  perhaps  most  prideful  over 
how  we  have  grown  IIS-  ' 

DVSTRIALLY,  and  the 
stability  of  that  growth. 


Cleveland  —  The  third  report 
of  the  Cleveland  Consumer  Panel 
is  being  distributed  by  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Press  and  Scripps-Howard 
sales  offices.  It  covers  the  12 
months  ending  September,  1950, 
and  brings  to  three  years  the  his¬ 
tory  of  grocery  buying  in  Cleve¬ 
land  and  Cuyahoga  County  as  re¬ 
ported  by  the  Cleveland  Panel. 

Although  refinements  have  been 
made  in  tabulating  and  reporting, 
the  basic  Panel  method  is  the 
same  as  in  its  beginning  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1947.  The  method  was  first 
tested  by  other  Scripps-Howard 
newspapers  in  Memphis  and 
Knoxville. 

The  greatest  change  in  report¬ 
ing  in  the  Panel,  according  to 
Russ  Simmons,  advertising  promo¬ 
tion  manager,  is  the  incorporation 
of  weight  volume  instead  of  unit 
volume  for  important  parts  of  the 
soap  classification.  These  changes 
appear  in  the  supplement  in  the 
b^k  of  the  book.  They  include 
Toilet  Soap,  Packaged  Laundry 
So^s,  Detergents,  and  Bleaches. 
Because  of  renewed  interest.  Tuna 
Fish  has  been  added  as  a  new 
classification,  replacing  Baby 
Food,  which  the  Cleveland  Panel 
discontinued  because  of  the  small 
sample. 

The  published  report  shows 
monthly  trends  in  volume  for  each 
classification  for  the  three-year  pe¬ 
riod,  and  store  trends  for  each  of 
the  three  twelve-month  periods, 
and  monthly  volume  •  trends  for 
brands  for  the  last  twelve-month 
period. 

For  the  first  time,  an  indication 
is  given  of  the  probable  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  two  fast-growing  vol¬ 
untary  super  market  groups: 
Foodtown  and  Bi-Rite.  Other  vol¬ 
untary  super  market  groups  have 
also  appeared  in  Cleveland,  but 
have  not  been  recorded  in  the 
Panel.  These  groups  have  caused  a 
further  decrease  in  the  chain  per¬ 
centage  of  the  over-all  total  for 
uwst  of  the  classifications. 


yroll  in  1950  by  the  “coming-in”  of  11 
tries.  They  were  attracted  by  strategic 

otential  workers  of  a  high  quality,  ex- 
ng  conditions.  That’s  a  lot  of  money  to 
spend  along  any  “Main  Street.”  The 
industrial  payroll  at  the  end  of  1949  was 
estimated  at  $12,000,000. 

The  list  of  new  plants  is  significant 
— women’s  garments,  grain  stor¬ 
age,  garage  and  industrial  doors, 
ditchers  and  dozers,  hassocks, 
metal  products,  pottery,  furniture, 
hardware,  etc.  And  more  plants 
k  assured. 

P  In  summary,  Topeka,  through 

^  its  progressive  Chamber  of  Com- 

A  merce.  is  “on  the  books”  for  an 

B  annual  payroll  of  $400,000  and 

B  plant  investments  of  more  than 

^  $3,500,000. 

m  All  this  refers  ONLY  to  In- 

iL  dustry.  Those  21  vast  agrictil- 

tural  surrounding  counties  are 
equally  progressive.  41,000 
great  farms.  Trade  area, 
435,000.  The  entire  area  is 
served  by  two  newspapers  of 
— j  both  local  and  Stale-wide  in- 
— fluence. 
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Inland  Parley 
Concentrates  on 
War  Controls 


Chicago — Correspondents  from 
Korea  and  Germany  will  address 
members  of  the  Inland  Daily  Press 
Association  at  the  Feb.  13  lun¬ 
cheon  session  of  the  Mid-Winter 
meeting  at  the  Congress  hotel 
here.  Completion  of  the  Feb.  12- 
13  program  was  announced  by 
Inland  President  Clifford  G.  Ferris, 
editor  and  manager,  Rhinelander 
(Wis.)  News. 

The  Feb.  13  luncheon  speakers 
will  be  Reiman  Morin  and  Wes 
Gallagher  of  the  Associated  Press. 
Mr.  Morin,  former  Tokyo  and 
Washington  bureau  chief,  recently 
returned  from  Korea  and  is  now 
a  special  correspondent  attached 
to  AP  headquarters  in  New  York. 
Mr.  Gallagher  was  rceently  ap¬ 
pointed  an  AP  general  executive 
in  New  York  after  five  years  as 
chief  of  bureau  for  Germany. 

“Mobilization  and  its  effect 
upon  newspapers  will  get  princi¬ 
pal  attention  at  the  business  ses¬ 
sions  of  the  meeting,”  Mr.  Ferris 
said.  Speakers  will  include: 

Donald  G.  Shook,  acting  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  new  printing  and  pub¬ 
lishing  division  of  the  National 
Production  Authority; 

Col.  Paul  G.  Armstrong,  state 
Selective  Service  director  for 
Illinois; 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

continued  from  page  30 


Franklin  D.  Schurz,  business 
manager.  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Trib¬ 
une,  chairman  of  the  Inland  news¬ 
print  committee. 

Several  Inland  members  who 
have  maintained  publication  of 
their  own  or  neighboring  newspa¬ 
pers  after  fire  or  flood  damage 
will  form  a  “Pattern  for  Survival” 
panel  Tuesday  morning.  Panel 
members  will  try  to  help  other 
publishers  answer  the  question, 
“How  would  you  get  your  news¬ 
paper  out  if  your  plant  were 
bomber  or  burned?” 

Other  Tuesday  morning  speak¬ 
ers  will  include  Edgar  Bayol, 
Coca-Cola  press  counsel,  and  Al¬ 
bert  M.  Marshall,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Red  Wing  (Minn.)  Repub¬ 
lican  Eagle. 

Dean  Kenneth  E.  Olson  of 
Northwestern  university’s  Medill 
School  of  Journalism  will  be  mod¬ 
erator  of  a  Monday  panel  of  In¬ 
land  executives  whose  newspapers 
are  among  the  top  winners  in  the 
I2th  annual  typography  contest. 

The  Monday  luncheon  speaker 
will  be  Frank  Beach,  professor 
of  marketing  at  the  University  of 
Illinois.  Monday  afternoon  will  be 
devoted  to  round-table  sessions. 


$892,852  Estate 

Waterbury,  Conn. — An  estate 
of  $892,952  was  left  by  Mrs.  Mary 
Eliza  Chase  Kimball,  who  died 
Dec.  7.  Mrs.  Kimball  was  the 
widow  of  Arthur  Reed  Kimball, 
former  publisher  of  the  American. 


William  Hein  has  become  a 
general  reporter  for  the  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Evening  News. 

Harris  Samonisky,  who  has 
been  associate  editor  of  Florida 
Newspaper  News  and  Radio  Di¬ 
gest  for  nearly  three  years,  is  join¬ 
ing  the  State  Department  in  Wash¬ 
ington  as  an  information  special¬ 
ist.  For  many  years  he  was  city 
editor  of  the  Wilmington  (Del.) 
Journal-Every  Evening  and  was 
in  public  relations  work. 

Mary  Conway  has  left  the 
Portland,  Ore.,  United  Press  bu¬ 
reau  to  take  graduate  courses  in 
education  at  Reed  College.  She 
has  been  replaced  by  Peggy  Lo- 
SEY,  formerly  on  the  city  side  of 
the  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal. 

J.  Z.  Howard,  managing  editor 
of  the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press- 
Scimitar,  was  elected  president  of 
the  Tennessee  Association  of  the 
Associated  Press  at  the  midwin¬ 
ter  convention  in  Nashville. 

Harry  S.  Mullany,  once  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  old  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Times,  has  been  designated  as  in¬ 
formation  officer  for  the  Buffalo 
district  office  of  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Agency. 

Merle  D.  Gors  has  joined  the 
news  staff  of  the  Roseburg  (Ore.) 
News-Review  as  a  general  re¬ 
porter.  He  is  a  recent  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Oregon  school 
of  journalism. 

Ivan  H.  (Cy)  Peterman,  Phila¬ 
delphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer  reporter 
and  columnist,  has  been  awarded 
the  Good  Citizenship  Medal  of 
the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion.  The  medal  was  presented 
to  him  for  “outstanding  coverage 
of  the  United  Nations  and  his 
vivid  and  forthright  writing  of 
world  events.” 

Fenton  S.  Roskelly,  Spokane 
(Wash.)  Daily  Chronicle  staffer, 
was  elected  president  of  the  Spo¬ 
kane  Editorial  Society. 

Burt  Blosser,  staff  member  of 
the  Gadsden  (Ala.)  Times  for 
five  years,  resigned  the  post  of 
managing  editor  to  take  a  posi¬ 
tion  with  the  Voice  of  America. 
He  has  been  assigned  as  a  radio 
writer  in  the  New  York  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  State  Department’s 
International  Broadcasting  Divi¬ 
sion. 

Mrs.  John  A.  Phillips  is  the 
new  society  editor  of  the  Durant 
(Okla.)  Democrat.  She  succeeded 
Tony  Coursey,  who  resigned. 

Marvin  Tims,  staff  reporter  of 
the  Eugene  (Ore.)  Register- 
Guard,  has  been  assigned  to  duty 
as  a  full-time  correspondent  for 
the  community  of  Cottage  Grove, 
previously  covered  by  a  stringer. 

Mrs.  Billie  Marie  Wilcox  has 
been  appointed  society  editor  of 
the  A  It  us  (Okla.)  Times,  succeed¬ 
ing  Mrs.  Eleanor  Ivester,  who 
resigned  to  accompany  her  hus¬ 
band  to  Oklahoma  City. 

Ben  R.  Davis  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  post  of  managing 


editor  of  the  Jasper  (Ala.)  Moun¬ 
tain  Eagle  to  succeed  Mrs.  Mary 
Deason,  resigned.  Mr.  Davis, 
who  had  been  with  the  advertising 
staff,  went  to  the  Eagle  from  the 
Selma  (Ala.)  Times  -  Journal, 
which  he  joined  as  a  reporter  af¬ 
ter  graduating  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Alabama  Journalism 
School.  J.  P.  (Bill)  Walker,  an¬ 
other  University  of  Alabama  grad¬ 
uate,  succeeded  Mr.  Davis  on  the 
advertising  staff. 

Susan  McAvoy,  former  report¬ 
er  for  the  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Star,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Key  West  (Fla.)  Citizen.  A  well- 
known  author  and  lecturer,  Mrs. 
McAvoy  was  also  former  radio 
and  publicity  director  for  the 
Massachusetts  Society  for  Mental 
Hygiene,  Boston. 

Luke  P.  Carroll,  assistant  to 
the  editor  of  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune,  and  Mrs.  Carroll 
announce  the  birth  of  their  fourth 
girl  (their  fifth  child).  Mr.  Car- 
roll  was  formerly  the  Herald 
Tribune’s  correspondent  in  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Bill  Dean,  who  completed 
work  at  the  University  of  Oregon 
School  of  Journalism  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Eugene  (Ore.) 
Register-Guard  as  a  reporter. 

Arthur  W.  O’Shea,  Jr.,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Detroit  bureau  of 
INS,  has  joined  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  Detroit  Free  Press.  Prior 
to  assignment  with  INS  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  1949,  Mr.  O’Shea  was  on  the 
staff  of  the  Windsor  (Ont.)  Daily 
Star. 

Daniel  F.  Bowes,  former  po¬ 
litical  reporter  for  the  Waterbury 
(Conn.)  American,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Connecticut  information 
officer  for  the  Economic  Stabiliza¬ 
tion  Agency. 


In  Military  Service 


reporter,  will  attend  the  six-week 
armed  forces  information  course 
at  Carlisle  Barracks,  Pa.  Upon 
completion  she  will  return  to  her 
present  assignment  with  the  Sec¬ 
ond  army  public  information  of¬ 
fice  at  Fort  Meade,  Md. 

Vernon  Baker,  sports  editor- 
photographer,  and  To.m  Kirwan, 
reporter,  have  left  the  Tulare 
(Calif.)  Advance-Register  for  the 
Army.  Cliff  McNair,  formerly 
with  the  Santa  Paula  (Calif.) 
Chronicle,  has  succeeded  Mr. 
Baker  and  Louis  Green,  formerly 
with  the  San  Rafael  (Calif.)  Ma¬ 
rin  Journal,  replaced  Mr.  Kirwan 
on  the  city  beat. 

Joseph  Oppenheimer,  staff 
correspondent  of  International 
News  Service  in  St.  Louis,  has 
been  inducted  into  the  Army  and 
is  presently  stationed  at  Fort 
Leonard  Wood,  Mo.  Mr.  Oppen¬ 
heimer  was  a  reporter  and  re¬ 
write  man  on  the  Wichita  (Kan.) 
Eagle  before  joining  INS. 

Richard  E.  Isaacson,  formerly 
of  the  city  staff  of  the  James¬ 
town  (N.  Y.)  Post-Journal,  is  tak¬ 
ing  a  communications  course  at 
an  Army  school  in  Japan.  A  re¬ 
servist,  he  was  recalled  to  active 
duty  last  October. 


Wedding  Bells 


James  M.  Cox,  Jr.,  executive 
vicepresident  of  the  Cox  Newspa¬ 
pers  and  radio  stations,  and  Mrs. 
Jan  Streate,  interior  decorating 
editor  of  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Daily 
News  for  five  years,  Jan.  28,  at 
the  home  of  former  Gov.  James 
M.  Cox,  of  Ohio,  at  Miami  Beach. 
The  bride,  a  former  Powers 
model,  is  the  daughter  of  Mrs. 
Alan  Hochstrasser  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  the  late  Mr.  Hochstras- 


Adam  George  Llewellyn,  per¬ 
sonnel  director  of  the  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Union-Tribune  Publishing 
Co.,  has  been  ordered  to  duty 
with  the  Marine  Corps  at  Nor¬ 
folk,  Va.  He  is  a  reserve  first 
lieutenant  who  began  as  a  private 
in  World  War  II. 

Russell  Douglas,  Jr.,  Mem¬ 
phis  Publishing  Co.  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman  for  seven  years, 
has  been  called  to  the  service  as 
a  sergeant  with  the  196th  Field 
Artillery  (formerly  Tennessee  Na¬ 
tional  Guard). 

Harry  Fimmel,  captain  in  the 
Air  Force  reserve,  left  the  copy 
desk  of  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Jour¬ 
nal  to  resume  active  duty  with  the 
403rd  air  wing  at  the  Portland 
air  base  on  Feb.  3.  Stan  Weber, 
reporter,  was  recalled  to  the  Ma¬ 
rine  Corps  to  report  at  Quantico, 
Va.,  on  Feb.  9.  Stan  Nast,  re¬ 
porter,  a  captain  in  the  Air  Force 
reserve,  left  Jan.  27  to  report  to 
McCord  Field,  Tacoma,  Wash., 
and  Joe  Rigert  left  the  sports 
department  for  boot  camp  at  San 
Diego  after  enlisting  in  the  Navy. 

WAC  PvT.  Wanda  L.  W.  Sager, 
former  Okmulgee  (Okla.)  Times 


David  E.  Smiley,  Jr.,  treasurer 
of  the  Tampa  (Fla.)  Times,  and 
Rosa  Lee  Bullard,  member  of 
the  Times  staff  until  recently,  Jan. 
26, 

Calvin  S.  Cowan,  staff  reporter 
for  the  Lima  (O.)  News,  to  Miss 
Dorothy  J.  Shea,  in  Ashtabula, 
O.,  recently. 


Scranton  Times  Buys 
Wardrobe  for  Heroine 

Scranton,  Pa. — Miss  Elizabeth 
Barbour,  elevator  operator  cred¬ 
ited  with  saving  many  lives  in  the 
fire  which  destroyed  Hotel  Earle 
here,  was  furnished  with  a  new 
wardrobe  by  the  Scranton  Times 
the  day  after  the  fire. 

In  the  blaze.  Miss  Barbour  lost 
all  of  the  wearing  apparel  she  had 
in  her  room.  The  Times  sent 
Miss  Jeanette  Reese,  social  page 
editor,  to  accompany  Miss  Bor- 
bour  to  a  Scranton  store  for  a 
new  outfit. 

The  fire  broke  out  at  4:24  a.in. 
John  M.  O’Hara,  a  Times  re¬ 
porter,  was  on  his  way  home 
from  a  dinner  when  he  heard  the 
alarm.  He  went  on  the  job  im¬ 
mediately. 
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Record  Spring 
Sales  Forecast 
For  Retailers 

The  Spring  season  will  be  the 
largest  in  history  for  retailers. 

Edward  Schwarz,  vicepresident- 
general  manager  of  Amos  Parrish 
t  Co.,  advertising  agency  and 
merchandising  consultant,  made 
this  forecast  on  the  basis  that  con¬ 
sumer  income  shows  a  net  increase 
of  more  than  $  1 1 ,000,000,000  for 
the  first  six  months  of  1951. 

Mr.  Schwarz  told  the  Wholesale 
Dry  Goods  Institute  in  New  York 
this  week  there  will  be  a  plentiful 
supply  of  goods  for  the  first  half 
of  the  year,  with  a  few  exceptions 
in  the  hard  lines. 

Predicts  Great  Demand 

Demand,  he  predicted,  will  be 
tremendous,  but  in  relation  to 
what  was  sold  and  delivered  in  the 
spring  of  1950  there  will  be  no 
shortages  except  in  television  sets 
and  appliances  utilizing  scarce 
metals. 

Serious  inroads  on  civilian  out¬ 
put  by  war  production  will  not  be 
made  in  the  first  six  months  of  the 
year,  Mr.  Schwarz  told  the  whole¬ 
salers.  It  takes  time  to  convert,  he 
pointed  out,  and  during  World 
War  11  the  peak  of  war  production 
was  not  reached  until  26  months 
after  Pearl  Harbor. 

Price  Rises  Inevitable 

Price  rises.  Mr.  Schwarz  said, 
will  account  for  some  part  of  the 
increased  business.  “Prices  are  go¬ 
ing  to  rise,  price  control  or  no 
price  control,”  he  said.  “Since  last 
June,  when  the  war  in  Korea 
broke  out,  prices  of  'department 
store  type  of  goods  have  already 
gone  up  9%. 

“They’ll  keep  right  on  going  up 
because  they  have  to  go  up, 
whether  there  is  price  control  or 
not.  Price  control  can  slow  down 
the  rate  of  price  increase,  but 
never  in  any  country  has  it  stopped 
price  rises.” 

Mr.  Schwarz  estimated  that  on 
the  basis  of  increase  in  subsistence 
income,  there  are  more  than  50,- 
200,000  more  good  customers  to¬ 
day  than  there  were  in  1932. 


»  fvaa  w  1  yinea-wag  t  cum 


a  m  DALLAS  MORNING  Mi WS I 


^  Ttie  big  Dallas  Market  has  more  than 
doubled  In  size*  In  the  last  decode',  f 
I  stimulated  by  geographic  advantages, 
favorable  climate,  rich  natural  resources, 
^  \ Increase  of  tronsportation  facilities,  and, 
international  xonditions.  This  develop- 
ment  has  centered  mere  than  one-third 
of  the  population  of  Texos  in  the  *'Dollas 
Area,"  and  more  than  one-third  of  the 
total  buying  Income  of  the  State. 

*FIR$T  IN  THI  72-COUNTY  »A1US  MARKiT! 

w  *  '  '  _Th,  4(ii  ri-Covnly  D«tHo»  will*  3,1411, fli  |M|MtaHon, 

^  wmI  •ffwctiv#  iMytns  intawt*  of  $3,30S,497,o6o-— domlnolod 
Tho  0«ihn  Newt  will*  ■  tirtulation  larger  than  Ifiof  of  any  rtber 
**^Y»«|Ni|»er.  lb  era  Ihb  Batlos  Area  (oiifilde  of  Dailat  Coontyl,  v/bere 
'  ,  only  The  aaMgi  Newt  hat  effocfive,  aterchanditaiile  coverage,  Oollot 
inoichanla  lay  ccnei  40%  of  Ihelr  butittett. 


THE  DALLAS  NEWS  hat  been  an  important  factor  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  Dallat  and  Ihit  new,  larger  Dallat  Market.  For  The 
Newt  it  the  only  metropolian  newtpaper  influence  unifying  the 
thinking,  the  activity,  habitt  and  pregrett  of  the  people  throughout 
thit  area.  That't  why  your  tales  message  gains  added  influence, 
at  well  at  larger  readership,  and  your  product  tales  step  up  when 
the  Dallas  Market  reads  your  story  in  The  Dallas  Newt — Dallcn* 
most  influential  newtpaper. 


In  I960  a  total  of  3,020,000  tour¬ 
ists  invaded  France.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  1951  invaders  will  also 
be  tourists. 


CRC5MER  &  WOODWARD,  INC,,  Representatives 
New  York  •  Chicago  •  Detroit  •  Atlanta  •  San  Francisco  •  Los 


Angeles 


When  a  janitors’  strike  closed 
Minneapolis  schools,  the  children 
were  given  their  lessons  by  tele¬ 
vision.  This  may  prove  to  be  the 
to  put  an  end  to  the  video 
habit. 

from  The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
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■■^11  The  farm  life  strip  has  had  “the 
most  successful  start  of  any  strip 
we  have  had  in  years,”  according 
to  Bruce  Horton,  Eastern  Man- 

•  “Fashion  Horoscope,”  Chicago 
Sun-Times  Syndicate  column,  has 

ithe  name  changed  to  “Look  Your 
Best”  Feb.  5,  when  a  new  artist 
also  takes  over.  The  feature  is 
if  produced  under  supervision  of 
I  Colette  (McIntyre),  now  in  Paris 
^1^  getting  fashion  pointers. 

“Religious  Remarkables”,  car- 
toon  syndicated  by  Religious 
News  Service,  New  York,  was 
recently  published  in  book  form. 
The  15-year-old  cartoon  by  Ted 
Scheel  (a  sort  of  religious  believe- 
it-or-not)  is  believed  to  be  the 
re  edi-  syndicated  religious  panel. 

Icaster  Sergeant  John  J.  Kennedy, 

Kino  Features’  G.  I.  cartoonist 
he’s  Korea  (and  the  only  syndicated 
’  news  cartoonist  depicting  the  Korean 
iCansas  awarded  the 

n  the  bronze  star  for  military  operations 
five-a-  between  July  24  and  November 
show,  22. 

n  xV’s  Winslow  and  Red  Penn- 

‘Watch  ingfon,  two  lead  characters  of 
Bell  Syndicate’s  “Don  Winslow" 


•Buck  0’Rue,’A  Wild 
West  Travesty,  Appears 


>mes  “Winslow  of  the  Navy." 
Gus  Arriola,  creator  of  United 
Syndicate’s  “Gordo" 


Feature 
has  moved  from  La  Jolla,  Calif, 
to  Phoenix,  Ariz. 


High-powered! 

Jimmy  Powers  is  a  one-man  gang,  currently 
the  busiest  guy  in  sports . . .  editor,  promoter  of 
tournaments,  broadcaster,  top  TV  sports 
commentator  of  1950 . . .  covers  everything  from 
curling  to  Chinese  checkers  in . . . 


Powerhouse 


country”  and  election  notices  that  umn  he  did  for  the  late  Kansas 
read:  “The  annual  election  for  City  (Mo.)  Journal-Post. 
mayor  will  be  held  in  the  usual  He  joined  the  Journal-Post  in 


Chicago  Tribune  "New  York  News 

BulMina,  A>ir  Vnrk 
9gnatcate  Tribmne  Tomer,  VMroao 
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Albany  Press  Agent 
Procedures  Assailed 

Albany,  N.  Y. — A  $500,000-a-  himself,  and  his  superiors,  and  try 
year  corps  of  government  press  and  get  the  boss’  best  foot  for- 
agents  outnumbers  the  working  ward. 

press  by  more  than  10  to  1  and  “This,  of  course,  is  a  handi- 
serves  as  a  screen  for  public  of-  cap  to  prompt,  honest  reporting.” 
ficials,  says  the  report  of  an  Mr.  Paxton  offered  this  example 
editor-publisher  committee.  of  “an  old  Dewey  technique” 


“The  discouraging  odds  against 
individual  enterprise”  in  digging 
for  news,  the  committee  believes, 
call  for  concerted  and  constant 
attack  by  newspapers,  lest  “our 
vaunted  freedom  of  the  press  fly 
out  the  window.” 

This  report,  highlighting  the 
fact  that  the  state’s  100  press 
agents  are  banded  together  as  “the 
top  publicists  of  the  Dewey  Ad¬ 
ministration,”  was  made  recently 
to  the  New  York  State  Publishers 
Association  by  the  committee 
chairman,  W.  Norris  Paxton,  chief 
of  the  Albany  Bureau  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press. 

No  Substitute  for  Digging 
The  committee,  which  came  in¬ 
to  being  as  the  result  of  protests 
voiced  at  the  Fall  meeting  of  the 
State  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors,  suggests  that  newspaper  per¬ 
sonnel  at  all  levels  concern  itself, 
actively,  with  the  situation. 

“There  is  no  substitute,”  the 
report  stated,  “for  what  has  made 
American  newspapers  great:  good 
honest  digging  for  facts,  and  the 
publishing  of  the  same  once  they 
are  unearthed.  Every  possible  ef¬ 
fort  should  be  made  to  smoke 
out  the  gentry  hiding  under  a  press 
agent’s  coattails.” 

Describing  the  'procedures  of 
news  coverage  at  Albany  under 
the  press  agent  system,  Mr.  Pax¬ 
ton  related: 

“The  army  of  state  publicists, 
in  closed  formation  which  is  the 
ordered  procedure,  serve  as  a 
screen  for  their  respective  bosses. 
A  reporter  can  talk  to  some  de¬ 
partment  heads,  if  he  can  locate 
them.  But  most  of  them  are  very 
shy  folk,  who  seem  to  flee  from 
ringing  telephones.  They  appar¬ 
ently  spend  most  of  their  time 
‘in  conference,’  or  in  travel  to 
far  away  places.  A  reporter  learns, 
frequently  the  hard  way,  that  he 
is  largely  dependent  on  the  vari¬ 
ous  press  agents  of  the  various 
departments,  for  answers  to  ques¬ 
tions  he  wants  to  ask.” 

(When  the  Legislature  is  in  re¬ 
cess,  Mr.  Paxton  observed,  the 
press  corps  includes  about  10 
men,  including  the  wire  service 
staffs.) 

‘Best  Foot  Forward’ 

“It  is  the  job  of  the  press  agent 
to  answer  the  questions  in  such 
manner  that  the  answers  will  help, 
rather  than  hurt,  the  administra¬ 
tion.  If  he  isn’t  sure  about  what 
he  should  say  he  always  can  plead 
ignorance  and  promise  to  get  the 
information  and  call  the  reporter 
back.  Then  he  can  huddle  with 


which  has  been  “sure  fire:” 

“Dewey  read  his  annual  mes¬ 
sage  to  the  Legislature  Wednesday, 
Jan.  3.  For  about  10  days  pre¬ 
viously,  Hagerty  spoon  fed  high¬ 
lights  of  the  message  to  the  re¬ 
porters  on  the  hill.  Almost  every 
day  Hagerty  told  the  reporters 
about  parts  of  the  message,  to 
be  used  without  direct  attribution 
to  Dewey  or  Hagerty.  By  Wednes¬ 
day  the  towel  had  been  wrung 
dry;  the  address  was  anti-climatic. 
For  days  newspapers  bad  reported, 
item  by  item,  what  the  governor 
was  going  to  say.  Most  of  the 
stuff  appeared  on  page  one,  day 
after  day.  Then  the  message  itself 
made  another  big  final  splash.” 

■ 

Community  Award 
Honors  Chico  Editor 

Chico,  Calif. — ^This  community 
has  honored  an  editor  who  died 
in  its  service  by  establishing  a 
Community  Service  Award  and 
naming  as  its  first  recipient  A.  H. 
“Al”  Weibel,  late  editor  and 
manager  of  the  Chico  Enterprise- 
Record. 

Mr.  Weibel,  who  died  last  July 
at  the  age  of  47,  was  declared 
examplar  of  the  spirit  of  the 
award  at  presentation  ceremonies 
conducted  by  the  Chico  Rotary 
Club.  The  trophy  was  received 
on  behalf  of  his  widow  by  A.  W. 
Bramwell,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  newspaper. 

Editorials  written  from  a  deep 
understanding  of  people,  com¬ 
munity  and  government  forcefully 
moulded  public  opinion  along  all 
lines  which  were  to  the  general 
welfare,  and  constituted  Mr.  Weib- 
el’s  single,  greatest  contribution, 
the  Awards  Committee  reported. 


The  Associated  Press 
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GARDEN  FAX 

— '  Dr.  R.  Milton  Carleton,  Ph.D. 


Q. — “What’s  a  good  green  vegetable  to  grow  in  my  garden  to 
feed  my  chickens?” 

A. — Green  Sprouting  Broccoli,  or  Italian  Broccoli,  is  equal  to 
alfalfa  in  feeding  value  and  muefi  easier  to  start.  Aphids 
and  caterpillars  thereon  increase  its  protein  value  for  your 
hens. 

Q. — ^“Is  household  ammonia  good  for  plants?” 

A. — Yes,  if  nitrogen  is  all  they  lack.  Add  one  teaspoonful  to 
a  pint  of  water. 

Q. — “How  can  one  get  young  trees  or  shrubs  to  grow?” 

A. — Last  season  I  personally  transplanted  over  200  and  with¬ 
out  a  single  loss.  So  here’s  how:  First,  order  your  nursery 
stock  EARLY.  Then  don’t  let  it  lie  around  after  it  ar¬ 
rives.  Sift  the  soil  and  pack  it  firmly  around  the  roots. 
Add  a  hormone  transplanting  solution.  And  cut  back  the 
branches  at  least  one-third! 

Q. — “What’s  a  tough  thorny  hedge  to  use  around  my  lawn? 
People  cut  a  path  across  it.  I  tried  barberry  but  that 
didn’t  stop  them.” 

A. — ^Try  Aralia  spinosa  (Devil’s  Walking  Stick).  Abuse  makes 
it  sucker  freely.  It  it  gets  too  dense,  kill  it  out  with  2, 
4-D,  or  2,  4,  5T,  in  oil. 


Readers  Prefer  Dr.  Carleton 

Because  he  writes  in  a  simple,  “earthy”  manner.  And  he 
is  the  ONLY  nationally-known,  qualified  specialist  on  the  home 
vegetable  garden.  Readers  prefer  SPECIALISTS. 

Over  35,000,000  copies  of  magazines  will  carry  special 
articles  by  Dr.  Carleton  this  year  on  the  home  garden!  Millions 
of  people  have  heard  him  on  the  radio. 

Dr.  Carleton  has  long  been  the  Research  Director  for 
Vaughan’s  Seed  Company.  He  constantly  is  testing  and  de¬ 
veloping  new  varieties  adapted  to  home  garden  conditions. 

Dr.  Carleton  is  no  theorist.  His  own  home  garden  is  the 
rallying  spot  for  food  editors,  gardeners  and  vegetable  spe¬ 
cialists  from  all  over  the  world. 

Dr.  Carleton  directs  the  home  food  garden  program  of  the 
Men’s  Garden  Clubs  of  America.  And  the  Garden  Research 
Center  which  he  directs,  answers  more  questions  daily  than  any 
other  agency  in  America! 

He  belongs  to  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  &ience,  the  American  Society  for  Horticultural 
Science,  and  many  others.  He  is  tops. 

So  add  Dr.  Carleton’s  “GARDEN  FAX”  to  your  newspaper 
menu  NOW.  It  is  a  3  times  per  week  feature  of  America’s 
foremost  GARDEN  AUTHORFFY. 


Hopkins  -  Syndicate,  Inc. 

i520  N.  Michigan  Chicago  11 
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PROMOTION 


*More  Profits  *  Program 
Needs  Promotion  Ideas 


ea& 


In  the  hands  of  promotion  men, 
therefore,  lies  much  of  the  fate 
of  the  whole  presentation  phase 
of  the  “More  Profits”  plan.  How¬ 
ever  good  these  two  presentations 
may  be  for  their  purpose,  their 
impact  on  audiences  of  manufac¬ 
turers’  salesmen  or  retailers  in  p,oyes  magazine,' made  its  bow  in 


'Pocket-Size'  Paper 

A  NEW  “pocket-size”  Home  Edi¬ 
tion.  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  em- 


By  John  C.  Ottinger  Jr. 

Director  of  Promotion,  Bureau  of  Advertising.  ANPA 


your  market  can  be  multiplied 


.  .  .  .  January.  The  new  format.  _ 

many  times  by  the  promotion  s^jtchiver  from  the  conventional 
mans  touch  in  identifying  them  ^  magazine  style,  marks 

,  .  .  ,  T",  the  latest  step  forward  in  the 

{The  regular  conductor  of  this  program — How  To  Cash  In  On  with  the  purely  local  problems  of  interest  of  the  one- 

department,  T.  S.  Irvin,  is  on  the  Greatest  Show  on  Earth” —  men  to  whom  your  staff  men  ^-gr-old  house  organ. 

is  in  the  form  of  2"  x  2"  slides  will  be  showing  them. 


vacation.) 

Newspaper  promotion  men  who  specific  purpose  of  permit 


Beyond  the  presentations  them-  ^  « _ 

.iv,.c  G-  I-  Condensation 


have  read  the  Bureau  of  Adver-  tmg  newspapers  using  it  to  insert  selves,  there  will  be  opportunities  ,  . 

tising’s  plan,  “More  Profits  from  material  on  their  own  markets,  to  Put  together  simple  factual  Fxchanee  a  Page  1  weekly 

National  Advertising,”  issued  by  coverage  and  influence.  The  Noo-  material  on  your  market  and  your 

the  Plans  Committee— or  who  nan  committee,  which  had  a  very  coverage  to  leave  with  the  people  of  Ijcal  news 

have  heard  what’s  been  said  on  major  creative  share  in  building  Jo  whom  you  show  the  presenta-  Houstonians  no^^_^  m^ 

the  subject  at  NAEA’s  New  York  the  show,  has  already  worked  out  tions.  With  a  good  presentation,  ’  P 

(June  1950)  and  Chicago  (Janu-  a  number  of  suggestions  as  to  how  you  can  make  a  terrific  impression 

ary  1951)  conventions _  might  this  localization  can  be  done.  But  but  if  on  top  of  that  you  leave 

possibly  conclude  that  this  enter-  promotion  men  themselves  will  something  for  the  audience  to 

. .  keep  and  read  later  on,  you’ll 


prise  is  a  selling  project  in  which  be  sure  to  think  of  still  other  ways 
promotion  has  no  primary  role.  m  which  the  show  can  be  in- 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  creased  in  power  to  sell  the  in- 
the  facts.  True,  the  “More  Prof-  Auence  of  their  own  newspapers, 
its”  program — to  sell  national  By  way  of  definition,  this  pres- 


make  it  a  far  more  lasting  im¬ 
pression. 

No  Bureau  of  Advertising  or 
committee  can  prepare  this  kind 


the  Jan.  16  editions  of  the  Hou¬ 
ston  (Tex.)  Post.  Occupying  a 
spot  four  columns  by  1 1  inches 
deep,  production  of  the  feature 
is  such  that  it  can  be  clipped  for 
mailing  without  destroying  the 
value  of  stories  on  the  reverse 
side.  Both  sides  are  used. 


it  is  also  a  program  that  offers 
every  newspaper  promotion  man, 
we  feel,  the  broadest  kind  of  op¬ 
portunity. 

Participation  Is  Essential 


newspaper  advertising  at  the  local  entation  is  designed  for  the  specific  of  thmg  for  newspapers.  Obvious-  «  ,  .  TJmo 

purpose  of  showing  to  the  local  Jyi  it’s  a  job  for  the  promotion  *  .p 

sales  forces  of  manufacturers  al-  department  of  each  paper.  The  The  Dallas  Hex.)  AP  bureau 

ready  using  national  advertising  Bureau  and  the  Noonan  commit-  ^  novel  reminder  to  keep  l^g- 
in  newspapers.  It’s  the  theory  of  tee,  of  course,  will  act  as  clearing-  distance  tolls  to  a  minimum.  When 
the  committee  that  if  the  sales  houses  to  pass  on  ideas  for  this  ^  long-distance  call  is  being  rnade, 
forces  of  our  present  national  of  the  program.  ordinary  hour  glass  egg-tinwr 

.  customers  can  be  made  enthusiasts  Entirely  apart  from  the  pres-  '’®t  working  in  front  of  c 

There  are  several  areas  within  newspaper  advertising,  they  entation  part  of  the  “More  Prof-  Phone  and  the  sands  running  out 

the  More  Profits  program  where  ^j„  ,  its”  program,  of  course,  is  the  g'^e  an  accurate  count  on  three 

participation  by  promotion  depart-  gmong  the  retailers  on  whom  forthcoming  series  of  promotion  minutes’  telephoning, 
ments  is  all  but  indispensable,  — g^^j  make  it  ads  addressed  to  retailers,  whole- 

Later  on,  as  the  program  moves  IH.g]y  sgjers  and  the  like.  The  Bureau 

into  high  gear,  new  areas  in  which  retailers  will  consider  network  will  be  asking  many  promotion 
promotion  can  play  a  part  will  be  radio  or  TV  or  magazines  ade-  men  to  help  with  the  gathering  of 

discovered  as  promotion  men  put  qygfg  manufacturer  coverage  of  raw  material  for  the  ads.  When 

Stolpe  w  well  ^i^gjr  customers.  they  are  ready,  however,  you’ll  see 

called  their  idea  factories,  in  his  that  they  too,  will  allow  for  a 


contribution  to  this  space  two  ,  ®  lOO.  i  ne  ui.  decree  of  localization 

weeks  ago.  Louisville  newspapers  have  pretty 


Chronolocicallv  the  first  stens  solid  proof  that  it  works,  as  have  ‘o  city  and  newspaper 

s.,nronoiogicaiiy,  tne  tirst  steps  _  These  ads.  the  comm  ttee  and 


number  of  other  newspapers 
who’ve  done  this  kind  of  work  on 
a  sustained  and  aggressive  basis. 

Of  course,  by  its  very  nature, 
this  presentation  will  find  its 
greatest  usefulness  in  the  hands 
Noonan,  advertising  director  of  of  newspapers  in  larger  cities — 
the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Jour-  where  manufacturers  maintain  dis-  ?;‘'';;7ched'' with ‘Iny’ pre”s^ntation 
nal  and  Times.  trict  sales  offices  and  where  it  s 

These  presentations. 


in  the  “More  Profits”  program  are 
presentations,  evolved  by  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising  in  close  col¬ 
laboration  with  the  joint  NAE.\- 
AANR-Bureau  “More  Profits” 
committee  headed  by  J.  Garrett 


These  ads,  the  committee  and 
the  Bureau  feel,  are  as  indis¬ 
pensable  a  part  of  the  program  as 
the  presentations.  Obviously,  even 
on  the  largest  newspapers  with  all 
their  manpower,  there  are  limits 
to  the  number  of  manufacturers’ 
salesmen  or  retailers  who  can 


Advertising  is  bought 
by  thefMlof 
executives  who  plan 
strategy 


and  tactics. 


Mr.  practical  to  get  all  of  a  manu- 


or  series  of  presentations.  But  a 


Printers’  Ink  is 


vt  x.j  .r-*  .  .  -  1  t  .u  newspaper  reaches  every  retailer, 

Noonan  told  NAEA  in  Chicago  facturers  salesmen  for  the  area  eveiy  manufacturer’s  salesman,  in 
are  being  made  available  to  all  together  m  a  meeting.  ^  day— and  a  news- 

Bureau  member  newspapers.  It’s  For  Retailers  pgper’s  own  pages  are  undeniably 

the  committee  s  hope  that  news-  Presentation  No.  2 — ^“Why  Not  the  most  powerful  retailer  promo- 

paper  staffs  will  put  them  to  work  Bandwagon?” — on  the  tion  medium  yet  invented, 

in  their  own  markets  as  soon  as  Qtjjer  hand,  is  designed  for  show- 
poMible  ^d  on  the  widest  pos-  j^g  retailers  themselves — any- 

done  there’s  Tchai^^for  the^^  ro*  where  in  the  U.  S.  or  Canada,  Cornette  Is  Elected 
done,  tneres  a  chance  tor  the  pro-  ,j,  f„g  dies  or  small  towns.  This  u  rr  . 

motion  department  to  make  a  gn  easel  job — a  small  one  Kentucky  GrOUp 

vital  contribution.  which  will  be  sent  to  every  Bu-  Louisville,  Ky. — Douglas  Cor- 

Because  neither  of  the  two  reau  member  newspaper  soon,  and  nette,  assistant  to  the  general 
forth^ming  “More  Profits”  pres-  a  large  easel  size  which  may  be  manager  of  the  Courier-Journal 
entations  is  a  completely  self-con-  ordered  by  those  who  desire  it.  and  Times,  was  elected  president 
tained  “canned”  job.  Each  of  ^^g^  jgjj  fg,.  of  the  Kentucky  Press  Association 

them  IS  deliberately  designed  not  localization  to  the  market  and  to  at  its  82nd  annual  meeting  here 
as  an  overall  newspaper  presenta-  newspaper  using  it.  And  as  in  Jan.  27-28. 

tion  but  as  a  presentation  which  ^j^g  ^j,g  ^jj^jg  presentation,  KPA  conferred  its  annual  Out- 

c^  be  quickly  and  ^sily  made  ultimate  effectiveness  will  de-  standing  Citizen  Award  on  Paul 
the  local  and  individual  expres-  ^  in  large  part  on  how  local  (Bear)  Bryant,  football  coach  of 
Sion  of  the  newspaper  using  it.  jj^g  individual  newspaper  (which  the  University  of  Kentucky.  The 

Slides  Are  Insert  Material  means  the  newspaper’s  promotion  two  previous  winners  of  the  silver 

Presentation  No.  1  in  the  department)  can  make  it.  pitcher  were  political  leaders. 


read  by  the  whole 
marketing  group 
of  advertising,  manage 
ment,  sales  and 
agency  executives 
who  are  the  leading 
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NAEA  'Idea  Men' 

continued  from  page  24 


loo,  the  national  advertiser  and 
distributor  are  going  to  be  more 
dependent  than  ever  before  on 
you  for  assistance  in  helping  him 
in  your  market.  The  present 
trend  toward  robot  retailing  is 
accelerating  .  .  .  the  manpower 
situation  is  certainly  not  going  to 
help  the  over-all  problem.  If  any¬ 
thing,  it  will  quicken  the  trend 
.  .  .  all  of  which  will  result  in  a 
greater  need  for  building  con¬ 
sumer  demand.  Now — how  can 
you  help  in  building  consumer 
demand  unless  you  know  your 
market  and  its  peculiarities? 

“We  in  Indianapolis  are  con¬ 
stantly  noting  the  changing  trends 
on  consumer  items  in  our  market. 
Fortunately,  you  now  have,  or 
soon  will,  the  results  of  the  recent 
census.” 

Tie-in  Ads 


campaign  drive  in  October.  The 
entire  program  is  underwritten  by 
local  firms,  who  contribute  from 
one  to  five  inches  each  month, 
and  have  their  names  listed  in 
ads. 

Letter  of  Thanks 

“Every  January  a  letter  goes 
out  to  each  subscriber  from  Com¬ 
munity  Chest  headquarters,  thank¬ 
ing  them  for  their  assistance  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year,  explaining  how 
vital  this  continuous  program  is 
to  successful  operation  of  the 
Chest,  and  asking  for  their  sup¬ 
port  for  another  year.  About 
60%  to  70%  of  these  firms  return 
their  postcard  agreement  volun¬ 
tarily  and  newspaper  account  men 
mop  up  the  stragglers  by  phone. 
In  the  eight  years,  there  have  been 
very  few  cancellations  and  chest 
directors  claim  this  program  is  the 
deciding  factor  in  attaining  in¬ 
creased  campaign  goals  year  after 
year.” 


Newspaper  Credited 
With  Realty  Record 

America’s  largest  home  builder 
credits  newspaper  advertising  with 
breaking  the  nation’s  all-time 
home  sales  record  in  1950.  An 
analysis  of  last  year’s  sales  per¬ 
formance  of  Levitt  &  Sons,  Inc., 
shows  81%  of  the  purchasers  of 
$7,990  homes  in  Levittown,  L.  I., 
last  year — 4,005  out  of  a  total 
sales  record  of  4,945 — were  first 
attracted  to  the  community  by 
reading  it  in  newspapers. 

■ 

Cats'  Friends 

American  Feline  Society,  Inc., 
non-profit  organization  devoted  to 
cat  welfare,  has  just  given  cita¬ 
tions  to  the  Associated  Press, 
United  Press,  International  News 
Service,  King  Features  Syndicate, 
Central  Press  Association,  Hearst 
Newspapers,  S  c  r  i  p  p  s  -  Howard 
Newspapers,  and  Western  News¬ 
paper  Union. 


Group  Ads  Fight 
West  Texas  'Drouth' 

San  Angelo,  Tex. — ^The  Stand¬ 
ard-Times  and  the  Evening  Stand¬ 
ard  are  running  a  weekly  series 
of  page  ads  to  promote  the  growth 
of  the  City  of  San  Angelo  and 
to  dispel  the  idea  that  all  of  West 
Texas  suffers  from  a  lack  of 
water. 

Each  ad  in  the  series,  to  run 
26  weeks,  carries  the  slogan,  “San 
Angelo  Has  Water  and  Everything 
Else.” 

The  ads  are  paid  for  jointly  by 
120  local  advertisers  whose  firm 
names  are  listed. 

■ 

Features  Added 

Hartford,  Conn.  —  The  Hart¬ 
ford  Couranfs  Sunday  Mag^ine 
section  has  added  a  new  television 
page  and  a  new  fiction  story  to  its 
features.  Also,  the  comic  section 
has  four  new  color  comics. 


Thomas  H.  Johnston,  Ottawa 
(Ont.)  Journal,  dis'iussed  tie-in 
ads,  saying: 

“To  those  who  are  not  mining 
the  hidden  revenue  of  cooperative 
advertising,  I  would  respectively 
submit  that  therein  lies  the  great¬ 
est  single  source  of  undeveloped 
linage  right  now.  Every  radio 
and  electrical  appliance  dealer 
controls  linage  that  costs  him  no¬ 
thing  yet  which  will  never  appear 
in  your  newspaper  unless  you  go 
after  it. 

“This  provides  a  clue  to  the 
success  of  this  venture — the  man, 
who  is  closely  in  touch  with 
manufacturers’  representatives  as 
part  of  his  daily  work  and  also 
sells  dealer  hook-ons  to  national 
sdiedules,  found  the  sale  of  these 
pages  to  be  a  national  develop¬ 
ment  of  bis  regular  contacts. 

“In  case  I  may  be  criticized  for 
diverting  linage  from  national 
channels,  let  me  say  that  all  of 
these  products  for  which  pages 
were  sold  arc  currently  running 
national  advertising  schedules — 
this  is  a  proviso  to  any  coopera¬ 
tive  advertising  promoted  and  sub¬ 
scribed  to  by  all  members  of  the 
Canadian  Daily  Newspapers  As¬ 
sociation.” 

Red  Feather  Drive 

How  Davenport  promotes  com- 
mimity  chest  by  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  was  told  by  Don  Feeney, 
Davenport  (la.)  Times: 

“.\bout  eight  years  ago,  when 
emphasis  changed  from  welfare 
to  recreation  and  child  guidance, 
the  current  chest  directors  felt 
that  a  continuous,  year-round  edu¬ 
cational  program  would  create  a 
more  complete  understanding  of 
the  job  each  individual  chest 
agency  does  with  the  money  peo¬ 
ple  are  asked  to  give  .  .  .  and 
donors  would  be  more  willing  to 
support  chest  activities. 

“It  was  decided  to  use  12  pic¬ 
ture  style  pages  a  year,  devoting 
^h  page  to  a  particular  agency. 
^  additional  appropriation  pro¬ 
vides  pages  and  half  pages  during 
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SOUNDS  LIKE 
HOLLYWOOD... 

But  that's  what  they're  saying 
about  The  Salt  Lake  Tribune- 
Telegram  for  the  way  readers 
are  responding  to  the  CAROL 
CURTIS  needlework  patterns. 

See  what  these  two  General 
Feature  Corporation  Executives 
said  after  2718  Tribune-Tele¬ 
gram  readers  (during  October) 
and  3549  (in  November)  ordered 
the  CAROL  CURTIS  patterns. 


THE  SALT  LAKE  TRIBUNE  -  TELEGRAM 

EVERYTHING  AN  ADVERTISER  NEEDS! 


Notionollf  tepr  esented  by  O'Moro  A  Ormsbee,  Inc., 
ond  Metropolitan  Sondoy  Newspapers,  Inc. 
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RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 


Video  News  Shows  Built 
To  Fit  Advertiser's  Purse 


By  Richard  Oberlin 

News  Director,  WHAS-TV,  Louisville.  Ky. 


Theke  is  no  particualr  reason 
that  we  at  WHAS-TV  can  see  why 
television  news  shouldn’t  be  as 
good  as  radio  news.  Or  as  good 
as  newspapers. 

Neither  do  we  see  why  it  should 
cost  much  more  to  operate  a  good 
TV  newsroom  than  it  does  to  op¬ 
erate  a  good  radio  newsroom. 

It  costs  a  little  more,  yes.  But 
you’re  getting  a  whole  lot  more 
for  your  money,  too. 

We  didn’t  know  these  facts  a 
year  ago  when  we  made  plans  for 
news  on  television. 

Sometimes  we  have  a  nasty  lit¬ 
tle  suspicion  that  we  found  some 
of  the  answers  because  we  didn’t 
know  anything  at  all  about  tele¬ 
vision.  But  we  did  know  a  little 
;bit  about  news. 

Philosophy  in  3  Words 
When  it  came  to  news,  WHAS- 
TV  had  a  hard  row.  We’re  a 
newspaper-owned  station  —  the 
Courier-Journal  and  Louisville 
Times — and  these  two  have  pretty 
fair  reputations.  Further,  A^AS 
•won  the  1949  award  for  the  best 
news  in  radio  of  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Radio  News  Directors. 

So,  before  we  ever  shot  a  foot 
.of  film,  before  we  bought  a  single 
piece  of  equipment  or  ordered  a 
prop  or  set,  we  sat  down  and 
figured  out  a  philosophy  for  our 
TV  News.  It  finally  came  out  in 
just  three  words. 

News  comes  first! 

We  like  to  have  as  many  pic¬ 
tures,  charts,  graphs,  newsreel  and 
everything  else  on  television  as 
anybody  else.  But  we  will  not 
sacrifice  extensive  coverage  of 
news  for  the  sake  of  gimmicks. 
This  means  that  our  newscasters 
are  on  camera  as  much  as  half 
the  time  during  a  15-minute  news 
summary. 

We  don’t  think  this  is  too  bad 
because  the  news  is  presented  in 
an  authoritative  manner  (and  for 
the  most  part  by  authoritative  re¬ 
porters)  and  TV  viewers  have 
been  uniformly  flattering  in  their 
comment  on  the  newsmen’s  ap¬ 
pearance  on  camera. 

Minimum  of  ‘Feature’  Film 
The  basis  of  WHAS-TV  News 
is  a  local  newsreel  of  “Today’s 
News  Today.”  One  full-time  cam¬ 
eraman  works  from  8  a.m.  until 
4  p.m.,  filming  the  top  local  news 
stories.  In  a  city  the  size  of  Louis¬ 
ville  it  is  impossible,  of  course,  to 
get  four  or  five  news  stories  a  day 
which  adapt  themselves  to  picturi- 
zation.  This  means  that  we  have 
a  certain  amount  of  what  might 
be  called  “feature”  film.  The 


amount  is  kept  to  the  barest  mini¬ 
mum. 

We  would  rather  throw  out  a 
good  one-minute  film  feature  of 
kids  and  dogs  or  a  trained  mon¬ 
key,  than  miss  putting  on  the  air 
— even  if  the  newscaster  has  to 
read  the  story — a  good  local  yarn. 

Our  fulltime  cameraman  is  a 
former  WHAS  reporter,  and  gets 
most  of  the  facts  for  the  narration 
when  he  films  a  story. 

Three  Cameramen 

He  is  backed  up  by  a  television 
producer,  and  our  film  editor,  who 
both  are  experienced  in  the  handl¬ 
ing  of  16mm  newsreel  cameras,  so 
if  it  is  necessary  we  can  call  on 
three  qualified  men  to  shoot  news¬ 
reel.  And  we  have  done  it. 

WHAS  Reporter  -  Newscaster 
Bob  Boaz  and  Cameraman  George 
Smith  outline  as  much  of  the  day’s 
shooting  as  possible  at  8  a.m. 
Boaz  knows  of  any  overnight 
stories  since  he  works  the  earliest 
trick  on  WHAS. 

A  police  or  fire  story — any  film- 
able  current  happening — has  a  top 
priority  over  any  future  we  have 
in  the  book,  except  such  things  as 
a  visit  to  Louisville  by  Madame 
Pandit  or  some  equally  news¬ 
worthy  individual. 

Local  People  Make  News 

By  carefully  planning  one  cam¬ 
eraman’s  day,  we  usually  have 
from  four  to  six  minutes  of  news¬ 
reel  film  of  local  stories. 

Since  the  primary  coverage  area 
of  television  is  just  about  the 
same  as  that  of  a  metropolitan 
newspaper,  we  follow  one  of  the 
oldest  newspaper  adages:  That 
names  make  news  and  local  names 
making  news  are  very  newsworthy 
indeed!  Especially  when  you  show 
them  doing  it. 

For  want  of  a  better  title,  TV 
News  Coordinator  Jerry  Gammon 
edits  our  newsreel,  writes  the  nar¬ 
ration,  arranges  interviews  (only 
genuinely  newsworthy  ones)  and 
in  general  does  everything  else 
that  is  done,  including  direction 
of  the  telecast. 

Official  Films  Helpful 

Actual  presentation  of  the  6:30 
News  is  done  by  WHAS  News¬ 
caster  Pete  French  and  me.  Pete 
is  a  local  reporter,  so  he  reports 
local  news  and  reads  the  film  nar¬ 
ration.  I  handle  national  and  in¬ 
ternational  news,  and  we  have 
availed  ourselves  of  the  newsreel 
film  from  Korea  provided  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  use  in 
illustrating  certain  phases  of  that 


Although  this  film  is  late  on  a 
spot  basis  in  reaching  us,  we  find 
it  has  some  value,  if  we  are  fa¬ 
miliar  with  its  content,  in  illus¬ 
trating  a  similar  action  at  a  later 
date. 

We  point  out  that  the  film  was 
taken  earlier  of  a  different  but 
comparable  action  to  maintain 
complete  honesty  with  our  view¬ 
ers. 

In  May,  we  filmed  the  Kentucky 
Oats,  called  the  fillies’  Kentucky 
Derby,  which  ran  at  5:30  p.m., 
and  put  it,  complete,  on  a  6:45 
p.m.  sports  show.  The  same  day, 
of  course.  Since  then  we  have 
purchased  a  high  speed  developer. 

We  caught  a  good  three-alarm 
downtown  fire  which  snarled  up 
homebound  traffic  at  5:15  p.m., 
and  had  edited  film  on  our  6:30 
p.m.  news  show. 

Fewer  ‘Guest  Interviews’ 

For  a  time  we  had  the  custom¬ 
ary  “guest  interview”  which  is  a 
feature  of  so  many  television  news 
programs.  But  we’ve  had  to  cut 
that  down  because  the  one  and 
a  half  to  two  minutes  the  inter¬ 
view  required  wasn’t  always  justi¬ 
fied.  Now  we  interview  on  the 
news  only  genuinely  newsworthy 
individflals. 

A  good  many  silly  things  have 
been  said  about  the  needs  of  tele¬ 
vision  news,  the  silliest  of  which 
undoubtedly  is  that  you  can’t  pro¬ 
duce  a  daily  newsreel  without  at 
least  five  full-time  men.  We  use 
one  full-time  cameraman,  one 
full-time  “co-ordinator,”  one  half¬ 
time  lab  technician  to  develop 
film. 

Economy  by  Cooperation 

Admittedly  our  economy  of  op¬ 
eration,  particularly  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  manpower,  is  in  part  due  to 
close  cooperation  between  the 
large  news  staff  of  WHAS  and 
the  small  staff  of  WHAS-TV.  That 
only  makes  good  sense. 

We  know,  from  our  own  ex¬ 
perience,  though,  that  anybody 
can  put  together  a  good  local  news 
program  on  a  daily  basis,  with 
newsreel,  and  do  it  at  a  cost  which 
local  advertisers  can  afford.  And 
do  a  show  which  will  compete, 
in  listener  interest,  with  radio 
news. 
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Truman  Told 
ASNE  Position 
On  Censorship 

President  Truman  has  been  for¬ 
mally  apprised  of  the  three  points 
which  the  directors  of  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  con¬ 
sider  fundamental  if  censorship  b 
imposed  again  in  wartime. 

Carrying  out  the  mandate  of  the 
Board,  ASNE  President  Dwight 
Young,  publisher  of  the  Dayton 
(O.)  Journal  Herald,  advised  the 
White  House  of  the  society’s  posi¬ 
tion  as  expressed  in  a  resolution 
adopted  last  October. 

In  clarification  of  remarks  he 
made  Jan.  20  before  a  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  group  in  Ohio,  Mr.  Young  told 
EonoR  &  Publisher  he  had  trans¬ 
mitted  the  ASNE  Board  resolution 
to  Mr.  Truman.  It  set  forth: 

1.  That  administration  of  cen¬ 
sorship  be  assigned  to  an  inde¬ 
pendent  agency,  established  for 
that  purpose  alone,  responsible 
only  to  the  President. 

2.  That  the  director  of  thb 
agency  be  a  civilian  whose  stand¬ 
ing  and  background  of  experience 
make  him  acceptable  to  the  com¬ 
munications  media,  especially  ra¬ 
dio  and  press. 

3.  That  censorship,  as  applied 
to  radio  and  press,  be  a  volun¬ 
tary  censorship  like  that  in  World 
War  II. 
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NEWSPAPER  LAW 

Retraction  Laws  Lack 
Supreme  Court  Decision 

By  Albert  Woodrxifi  Gray 

Two  recent  decisions  involving  This,  he  contended,  implied  he 
laws  relating  to  the  retraction  by  had  violated  the  trust  imposed 
newspapers  of  libelous  publica-  upon  him  in  bis  employment  and 
tions  emphasize  two  essentially  he  was,  in  consequence,  represent- 
different  attitudes  by  judges.  These  ed  as  an  unfaithful  servant  of  the 
statutes  will  undoubtedly  be  re-  United  States.  The  action  had 
viewed  ultimately  by  the  Supreme  been  dismissed  for  failure  to  serve 
Court  of  the  United  States.  this  statutory  notice  on  the  pub- 

The  substance  of  an  article  pub-  lisher.  On  appeal,  the  constitu- 
Hshcd  by  the  Ft.  Lauderdale  tionahty  of  this  statute  had  been 


(Fla.)  Daily  Ne^ws  was  that  there  raised 


is  no  doubt  but  what  the  most 
unpopular  citizen  in  Ft.  Lauder- 


*Arbitrary  Classification' 

The  legislation  in  question 


dale  today  is  Julian  Ross,  former  makes  an  actual,  palpable  and 
City  Attorney.  And  the  reason  wholly  unreasonable  and  arbitrary 
for  his  unpopularity  is  the  suits  classifeation,  asserted  the  dissent- 
he  has  filed  against  the  city  and  jng  opinion  of  these  two  justices, 
county  mandamusing  them  to  Newspaper  and  radio  broadcasts 
assess  all  properties  at  full  cash  are  singled  out  for  the  extension  of 
value.  privilege  which  is  not  given  to  in- 

Notice  Must  Be  Served  dividuals,  magazine  publishers  or 

The  Florida  statute  provides  other  periodicals,  sky  writers, 
that  before  a  libel  action  is  sound  trucks,  ^  banner  bearing  di- 
brought  against  a  newspaper  or  rigibles  and  bill  boards  and  prob- 
periodical  a  notice  specifying  the  iibly  television  and  motion  picture 
objectionable  article  shall  be  producers. 

served  on  the  publisher.  If,  after  On  the  other  side  of  the  picture, 
such  a  notice,  a  “full  and  fair  plaintiffs  maligned  and  defamed 
correction,  apology  and  retrac-  by  these  orders  are  given  rights 
tion”  is  published  in  a  conspicu-  and  privileges  not  extended  to 
ous  place  in  the  same  edition  and  plaintiffs  who  have  suffered  at  the 
it  is  shown  at  the  trial  that  the  hands  of  the  newspapers  or  radio, 
article  was  published  in  good  with  the  publication  of  a  re¬ 
faith  and  was  due  to  an  honest  traction  by  the  offending  news- 
mistake  of  facts,  only  actual,  not  paper,  the  person  bringing  the 
punitive,  damages  can  be  recov-  action,  under  this  California 
.  .  statute,  is  restricted  to  the  recov- 

Statutes  similar  to  this  have  al-  orv  nf  merelv  snecial  damages. 


.  .  statute,  is  restricted  to  the  recov- 

Statutes  similar  to  this  have  al-  {.[-y  of  merely  special  damages, 

ready  been  passed  in  at  least  23  These  are  defined  as  damages  to 

states.  The  action  against  the  Ft.  property,  trade,  profession  or  oc- 

Lauderdale  paper  was  dismissed  cupation.  This  excludes  any  re¬ 


fer  the  failure  to  serve  this  statu¬ 
tory  notice. 


covery  for  damages  for  loss  of 
reputation,  mental  suffering  or 


The  Supreme  Court  of  that  injuries  of  that  character. 


state,  upholding  the  law  as  con-  Pecuniary  Loiss  Hard  to  Prove 
rtitutional,  said  the  statute  was  requirement  of  proof  of 

enacted  not  only  to  insure  tha  damages,  continued  this 

wwspapers  and  periodicals  would  the  virtual  aboli- 

be  relieved  of  punitive  damages  jion  of  legal  responsibility  for 
^  al^  to  afford  newspapers  and  ^oth  inadvertent  ^d  malicious 
^r^icals  an  opiwr  unity  in  every  ,ibel.  Under  the  decision  in  this 
,  °  pake  a  full  and  fair  re-  gppgaj^  maintained  these  two  dis- 

senting  justices,  newspapers  and 
^  radio  may  freely  malign  any  per¬ 

son  and  be  liable  for  only  special 
Two  Dissented  damages  if  the  plaintiff  asks  for 

Two  weeks  after  this  decision,  and  receives  a  retraction  or  if 
a  corresponding  statute  was  sus-  he  does  not  ask  for  one. 
tained  in  California  but  with  a  This  will,  in  effect,  allow  these 
yigorous  dissenting  opinion  by  two  two  favored  means  of  publication 
judges  that  serves  to  give  the  sub-  to  escape  in  most  instances,  scot 
stance  of  the  views  opposed  to  free,  since  the  plaintiff  will  not 
these  acts.  be  able  to  prove  the  exact  pecu- 

The  California  libel  action  had  niary  loss  he  has  suffered, 
been  brought  against  the  daily  The  opinion  of  the  majority 
newspaper,  Narodni  Glasnik,  by  a  maintained  that  a  full  and  frank 
former  member  of  the  United  retraction  of  the  false  charge,  es- 
States  Embassy  in  Belgrade  for  pecially  if  published  as  widely  and 
the  publication  of  an  article  that  substantially  to  the  same  readers 
he  had  been  caught  in  espionage  as  was  the  libel,  was  usually  more 
^ivities  that  resulted  in  his  recall  complete  redress  than  any  judg- 
by  the  U.  S.  government.  ment  for  damages  could  be. 
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From  where  I  sit 
Joe  Marsh 


Blue  Wins 
This  ''Hunt” 

Cappy  Miller's  coon  dogs — except 
for  Old  Blue — are  about  the  finest 
hounds  in  the  county.  Blue's  too 
friendly  and  easygoing  to  care  much 
about  hunting.  He  doesn't  act  the  way 
we  think  a  good  dog  should,  so  we 
figured  he'd  never  amount  to  much. 

But  a  fellow  comes  around  Saturday 
looking  for  a  good  dog  to  photograph 
for  some  advertising.  And  the  dog  he 
picks  is  Blue!  Says  Blue’s  happy  face 
is  just  the  one  to  attract  people’s  at¬ 
tention.  So  Cappy  gets  more  money 
for  that  picture  than  his  other  dogs 
will  ever  take  in  hunt  prizes. 

From  where  I  sit,  that  should  teach 
us  not  to  look  down  on  humans,  when 
they  act  differently  than  we  think  they 
should.  For  instance,  maybe  you  think 
tea  goes  best  with  food.  O.K. — but 
don't  size  up  wrong  the  man  who 
enjoys  a  beer  at  mealtime. 

Like  Blue,  I  guess  we’re  all  “differ¬ 
ent”  in  one  way  or  another — but  that 
doesn’t  mean  we  don’t  have  our  good 
points,  too! 
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THE  CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 

SCAMA  Meeting^  Aids 
Classified  Foresight 


By  Herbert  W.  Tushinghcan 
CAM,  Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier-Post 


A  HIGHLIGHT  of  the  recent 
SCAMA  conference  in  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  Fla.,  was  the  talk  of  Will 
H.  Conrad,  publisher  of  the 
weekly  Medford  (Wis.)  Star- 
News,  on  “The  Newspaper  That 
Want  Ads.  Built.”  This  slogan 
adorns  the  front  of  their  new 
plant. 

In  a  little  town  of  2.800,  gross 
business  has  climbed  from  $4,500 
to  over  $90,000  annually. 

Mr.  Conrad  has  traveled  ex¬ 
tensively  championing  the  little 
Want  Ad.  His  contributions  were 
recognized  by  ANCAM  in  1949 
with  the  McGovern  Trophy 
award. 

“Every  new  subscriber  receives 
a  letter  suggestion  on  how  to  buy 
and  sell  through  Want  Ads,”  Mr. 
Conrad  related.  “It  is  written  in 
‘welcome’  style.  Another  letter 
says  we  will  deliver  their  Want 
Ad  to  100  homes  for  a  penny — 
5,500  copies  of  a  50c  Want  Ad. 

“We  use  a  one-column,  four- 
inch  promotion  ad  to  present  a 
‘weekly  Want  advertiser.’  It  in¬ 
cludes  a  different  service  advertiser 
each  time.  It  flatters  the  advertiser 
and  reminds  others  in  the  same 
business  who  are  not  advertising. 

“The  words  ‘Want  Ads’  appear 
on  all  promotion.  Even  the  free 
pencil  for  subscription  payment, 
with  a  Want  Ad  order  pad. 
Reader  Interest  in  Little  Ads 
“We  have  a  card  with  large 
letters  reading,  ‘Sample  Copy  of 
the  Medford  Star -News  —  Take 
One’  at  auctions,  picnics,  any 
place  where  people  gather.  This 
sign  is  on  di^lay  with  sample 
copies.  I’m  there  to  talk  Want 
Ads  or  subscriptions. 

“Some  of  us  forget  the  back¬ 
bone  of  Classified  is  the  little  ad 
of  someone  who  wants  something. 
The  desire  for  big  linage  spoils 
our  judgment  of  the  little  old 
reader  interest  Want  Ad. 

“Human  interest  can  become  a 
part  of  a  Want  Ad.  Like  this 
one:  ‘Cocker  Spaniel,  lost.  Finder 
return  dog  or  come  for  the  kid 
who  belongs  to  the  dog.’ 

“We  know  publishers  who  have 
neglected  Classified  and  suddenly 
want  to  build  it  in  a  hurry.  In 
Medford,  it  has  taken  30  years. 
We  promote  Want  Ads  because 
we  believe  they  are  more  thor¬ 
oughly  read  than  any  other  section 
of  the  paper. 

“We  discourage  ‘blind’  ads.  We 
force  box  number  ads  into  display 
at  double  rates,  just  to  discourage 
them.  They  cause  ill  will.  50  an¬ 
swer,  one  receives  a  reply.  The 
others  blame  the  new^aper. 


“An  advance  notice  of  a  public 
hearing  was  published  on  our 
front  page.  The  people  objected 
saying  this  was  not  proper  notice 
of  the  hearing.  They  insisted  it 
did  not  constitute  due  notice  un¬ 
less  it  appeared  in  Classified. 

“We  never  reduce  rates  for  a 
special  inducement,  not  even  mul¬ 
tiple  insertions.  We  do  not  break 
columns  with  display,  but  use  up 
to  36-pt.  type.  This  satisfies  the 
display-minded  advertiser.  A  5% 
discount  is  allowed  if  the  adver¬ 
tiser  pays  three  months  in  ad¬ 
vance.  Our  flat  rate  gives  us 
more  net  income  on  some  ads 
than  many  larger  papers  with  low 
rates  for  multiple  insertions. 

“Publishers  should  send  the 
CAMs  to  every  Classified  meet¬ 
ing  on  the  calendar.  It  cannot 
help  but  be  inducive  to  picking 
up  new  ideas.  It  has  been  a  ma¬ 
jor  contribution  to  my  newspaper. 
Publishers  should  give  greater 
recognition  to  the  importance  of 
Classified  to  their  newspapers  and 
your  importance  to  them." 

*  *  * 

How  to  Btiild  Display 

SCAMA  DELEGATES  also  heard 
from  Shelton  C.  Dry,  CAM,  Kan¬ 
napolis  (N.  C.)  Daily  Indepen¬ 
dent,  on  “Building  Classified  Dis¬ 
play.” 

“CAMS  have  complained  about 
their  local  display  departments 
grabbing  all. the  large  accounts," 
he  said.  “I  faced  this  situation 
when  I  started  as  CAM,  but  I  dis¬ 
covered  many  accounts  overlooked 
by  the  local  department. 

“I  went  after  them  for  one-inch 
daily  contracts.  Giving  them  time 
to  evaluate  results,  I  talked  larger 
copy.  Many  now  use  40  to  50 
inches  weekly;  on  special  occa¬ 
sions  a  half  page  or  more  of 
Classified  display. 

“To  save  desk  work  preparing 
used  car  ads,  I  clip  the  last  ad 
and  delete  the  cars  sold,  adding 
the  new  cars  listed.  This  saves 
composing  room  time  because  we 
hold  the  type  on  such  ads.  We 
average  two  full  pages  of  used 
cars  on  Sunday. 

“I  keep  a  check  on  salesmen 
who  move  from  an  advertising 
dealer  to  a  non-advertising  firm. 
It  results  in  new  contracts  and  a 
good  volume  of  new  business. 
Just  remind  the  salesman  of  the 
commissions  he  made  on  the  pre¬ 
vious  job  as  a  result  of  advertis¬ 
ing,  and  he  becomes  a  salesman 
for  you  in  getting  a  contract.” 

*  *  * 

Prompt  Collections 
H.  M.  Schachte,  CAM,  Ashe¬ 


ville  (N.  C.)  Citizen  Times,  ad-  Two  papers  said  they  were  ra- 
dressed  the  meeting  on  “Classified  tioning  classified  space,  and  others 
Collections.”  anticipated  rationing  in  1951. 

“Our  main  duty  is  selling,  but  Ed  Dorgan,  Pittsburgh  Press, 
what  good  is  linage  if  uncollect-  said  all  death  notices  received 
able?”  he  asked.  “We  can  lose  during  the  47-day  strike  were  pub- 
a  lot  of  friends  by  lending  credit  lished  the  day  after  the  strike 
that  is  not  promptly  collected,  was  over. 

There  is  no  greater  handicap  to  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Classified  than  a  slow  collection  Livestock  Auctioneers 
system.  D.  Howard  Moreau,  publisher 

“For  the  first  six  months  in  of  the  Hunterdon  County  (N.J.) 
1950,  we  charged  off  $136.27  or  Democrat,  urges  press  associations 
.005%.  The  total  uncollected  was  and  individual  publishers  to  con- 
3-7%  •  tact  the  large  livestock  auction- 

“Our  ad  order  form  is  com  eers  and  breeding  associations  for 
posed  of  five  parts  with  all  of  advertising, 
these  functions  typed  as  the  ad  is  “This  field  is  ignoring  weekly 
taken.  ( 1 )  The  original  copy  is  newspaper  advertising.  Our  rural 
mailed  to  the  customer.  It  shows  newspapers  are  losing  out  on  sales 
the  gross  amount;  also  less  the  Qf  large  pure-bred  dairy  herds, 
discount  for  prompt  payment.  These  association^  use  trade  pub- 
(2)  The  first  duplicate  goes  to  ijcations  almost  exclusively,”  be 
the  composing  room.  (3)  The  reports. 

next  is  for  the  collector  if  not  “They  should  consider  farmers 
paid  after  five  days.  (4)  TTie  next  y^ijo  have  not  yet  gone  into  pure- 
for  our  numerical  file.  (5)  Then  bred  breeding.  They  should  be 
our  ledger  copy  filed  until  paid,  getting  more  dirt  farmers  inter- 
We  do  not  get  credit  for  phone  ested  in  purebred  stock.” 
ads  until  paid.  Then  they  go  to  ■ 

°a“  h  “  Drake  Sells  Interest 

“If  the  collector  calls  and  party  In  East  OrG^Onian 
is  not  at  home  he  leaves  a  printed  Pendleton,  Ore. — Lee  D. 
reminder  card.  Then  starts  our  Drake,  business  manager  of  the 
regular  system  of  collections.  First,  Pendleton  East  Oregonian,  has 
another  statement  form  printed  sold  his  third  share  in  the  news- 
on  a  postage-paid  return  envelc^.  paper  for  an  amount  in  excess  of 
Ten  days  later  another  notice.  $100,000. 

Ten  days  after  that  a  warning  all  Purchasers  were  the  new  editor 
advertising  will  be  payable  in  ad-  and  his  wife,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W. 
vance  in  the  future.  After  that  Forrester,  Jr.,  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Bed- 
it  IS  turned  over  to  the  collection  ford,  Jr.  Mrs.  Forrester  and  Mrs. 
agency.”  *  ^  „  Bedford  are  daughters  of  the  late 

editor  and  publisher,  Edwin  B. 
Survey  Revelation  Aldrich: 

The  following  facts  and  figures  The  stock  of  East  Oregonian 
were  revealed  as  a  result  of  a  Publishing  Co.  now  is  owned  by 
questionnaire  by  ANCAM:  the  Forresters,  Mrs.  Bedford,  Mn. 

The  average  Classified  street  Edwin  B.  Aldrich,  who  holds  a 
salesman  almost  doubles  the  third  share  in  trust  for  her  daugh- 
monthly  linage  of  the  average  ters,  and  Mrs.  Dorothy  C.  Engle 
phone  solicitor.  The  reverse  is  of  San  Francisco,  who  owns  the 
true  on  ad  count.  final  third  of  the  stock. 

75%  of  the  CAMs  answering  Mr.  Drake  and  Mr.  Aldrich 
claimed  street  staff  produdetion  bought  the  interest  of  Bert 
increased  the  last  three  years;  Huffman  in  1908.  In  1903  they 
12%  said  “about  the  same”;  8%  bought  the  stock  of  Sam  Jackson, 
reported  a  decline;  4%  no  opin-  who  left  Pendleton  in  1902  to  es- 
ion.  tablish  the  Oregon  Journal. 

34%  of  the  CAMs  plan  to  ex-  *  •  * 

pand  their  sales  staffs  in  the  near  Edgar  Kobak,  former  president 
future;  7%  to  increase  street  staff  of  Mutual  Broadcasting  System, 
only;  5%  add  to  phone  staff;  51%  has  bought  a  50%  interest  in  the 
plan  no  increase;  3%  no  answer,  weekly  McDuffie  Progress,  of 
The  average  street  salesman  Thomson,  Ga.,  where  Mr.  Kobak 
handled  in  September  24.963  lines;  owns  WTWA. 

1,822  ads.  Average  phone  solid-  •  ♦  • 

tor  13,011  lines;  2,297  ads.  These  Paul  R.  Wade,  publisher  of  the 

figures  represent  new^apers  over  Elk  City  (Okla.)  Daily  News,  has 


50,000  circulation.  bought  the  weekly  Elk  City  Jour- 

*  *  *  nal  from  W.  G.  Smith,  who  ac- 

60  at  Washington  quires  the  commercial  printing 

The  Northeastern  meeting  in  department  of  the  News. 
Washington  Jan.  22-23  was  atten-  •  *  • 

ded  by  60  CAMs  from  the  U.  S.  Milwaukee  —  The  Star,  pub- 
and  Canada.  Jack  Schoo,  Wash-  lished  for  35  years  in  suburban 
ington  Star,  was  general  chairman.  West  Allis,  was  sold  Jan.  18  to 
Most  newspapers  indicated  a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carroll  T.  Benson 
gain  in  linage  in  1950  with  the  by  Lester  J.  Krebs,  president  of 
last  six  months  much  better  than  Sells  Printing  Co.  Mr.  Benson  has 
the  first  half.  been  managing  editor  of  the  Star 

17  newspapers  raised  rates  in  for  seven  years.  He  was  formerly 
1950.  with  the  Milwaukee  Journal. 
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Tribune  Opens 
New  Wont  Ad 
Phone  Room 

Chicago — Unveiled  by  W.  R. 
Blend,  Chicago  Tribune  classified 
advertising  manager,  the  want  ad 
department  began  channelling 
telephone  calls  through  its  own 
new  switchboard  (WHitehall  4- 
0400)  instead  of  through  the 
Tribune’s  main  board. 

In  addition  to  the  new  five-po¬ 
sition  switchboard,  the  Tribune’s 
new  classified  facilities  include  spe¬ 
cially-designed  booths  for  want 
ad  solicitors,  new  facilities  for 
voluntary  ad  takers,  a  new  train¬ 
ing  room  adjoining’  the  phone 
room,  and  a  new  classified  control 
center  from  which  ad  ‘copy  can 
be  shuttled  to  other  departments 
through  pn<*u'natic  tubes. 

139  Trunk  Lines 

The  new  switchboard  has  139 
central  office  trunk  lines,  of  which 
84  serve  the  telephone  want  ad 
solicitors  and  the  voluntary  want 
ad  takers.  The  other  lines  serve 
the  classified  salesmen  and  the 
administrative  offices  of  the  de¬ 
partment. 

A  control  assures  that  incoming 
calls  will  be  equally  distributed 
among  the  voluntary  ad  takers  on 
duty.  New  telephone  equipment 
also  enables  each  want  ad  solici¬ 
tor  and  ad  taker  to  advise  the 
switchboard  operator  by  signals 
whether  she  is  at  her  desk  and 
whether  she  is  available  to  re¬ 
ceive  calls. 

3  Monitoring  Stations 

Three  monitoring  stations  from 
which  supervisors  can  study  the 
telephone  sales  techniques  of  the 
solicitors  and  ad  takers  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  system  as  well  as  a 
master  nnonitoring  station  in  the 
training  room. 

In  a  central  location  is  a  spe¬ 
cially-designed  copy  control  table 
to  which  ad  copy  is  channelled  as 
it  is  written  by  the  solicitor  and 
ad  takers.  Here,  four  censors 


check  the  copy  and  dispatch  it  to 
the  verifying  department,  adjust¬ 
ing  department,  or  the  composing 
room,  as  required,  by  pneumatic 
tubes. 

As  they  sit  at  the  control  table 
the  girls  face  a  lattice-work  of 
more  than  50  compartments  in 
which  they  file  a  carbon  copy  of 
each  ad  according  to  classification. 
These  are  redistributed  later  to  the 
proper  solicitor  for  a  follow-up 
call. 

Compact  Working  Setup 
Atop  these  compartments  is  a 
row  of  trays  from  which  copy 
boys  or  copy  girls  pick  up  mail 
and  inter-office  communications. 
At  the  base  of  the  lattice-work 
file  are  small  trays  in  which  work¬ 
ers  at  the  control  table  place  car¬ 
bon  copies  of  blind  want  ad  identi¬ 
fication  slips.  Through  these 
copies,  filed  both  alphabetically 
and  numerically,  the  Tribune  can 
identify  any  person  who  has  or¬ 
dered  a  blind  ad  almost  instant¬ 
aneously. 

Walls  of  each  solicitor’s  booth 
extend  4  feet  7'/2  inches  above 
an  8-inch  open  space  at  the  bot¬ 
tom.  These  half-height  partitions 
are  designed  to  reduce  noise  in 
each  booth  without  limiting  air 
circulation  to  the  solicitor  work¬ 
ing  there. 

Miniature  Offices 

Each  booth  is  virtually  a  minia¬ 
ture  office.  Countersunk  along 
two  sides  of  the  desk  space  inside 
of  each  booth  is  filing  compart¬ 
ment.  In  this  space  along  the 
left  side  and  back  of  the  desk 
each  solicitor  can  adjust  her  rec¬ 
ords  to  suit  her  particular  needs 
on  accounts  which  she  handles. 

At  her  right  above  the  desk  is 
a  magnetic  slot  in  which  she  can 
keep  razor  blades,  used  in  clip¬ 
ping  ads.  Adjacent  to  this  slot  is 
a  pencil  tray.  At  her  left  is  a 
wall  box  in  which  the  places  a 
carbon  copy  of  each  classified  ad 
as  she  completes  it.  Beside  the 
doorway,  on  the  outside  of  the 
booth,  is  a  glass  copy  box  in 
which  she  places  advertising  copy. 
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Little  Miss  Telephone  herself.  Thirty-five  members  of 
her  family  have  worked  for  the  telephone  company. 


That's  Karen  Terry  — She’s  just  three  and  cute  as  a 
button.  Already  she’s  decided  to  be  a  telephone  operator 
when  she  grows  up. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  her  choice.  For  Karen  is 
related  to  an  interesting  telephone  family  in  California. 
Thirty-five  members  of  this  family  have  worked  for  the 
telephone  company  in  the  past  sixty-five  years.  Many  still  do. 

Lots  to  Talk  About  —  When  Karen’s  Aunt  Ella  was  asked 
what  the  dinner  conversation  is  like  when  they  get  together, 
she  said  — “\LTiy  we  talk  shop,  of  course.  All  about  the  tele¬ 
phone  company  and  our  friends  there.” 

It’s  that  way  with  thousands  of  other  families  through¬ 
out  the  country.  One  Bell  Telephone  Company  found  that 
2800,  or  ten  per  cent,  of  its  employees  had  members  of  their 
families  in  telephone  work. 

Stepping  Ahead  —  A  young  man  doesn’t  follow  his  Dad 
in  a  job  unless  Dad  says.  “Come  along,  son  —  you’ll  find  it 
as  good  a  place  as  I  did.”  You  won’t  find  sister  following 
sister,  and  brother  following  brother  into  telephone  work 
without  reason.  They  like  the  work  and  the  company. 

Good  people  in  good  jobs  help  to  give  this  country  the 
best  telephone  service  in  the  world  at  low  cost. 

BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


Says  Reds  Disciplined 
To  Fight  Political  War 

By  Prof.  Roscoe  Ellord 

Graduate  School  oi  lournolism,  Columbia  University.  N.  Y. 


BLUNDER  IN  ASIA.  By  Harrison 
Forman.  New  York:  Didier.  190 
pp.  $3. 


tact  with  the  people.  Came  cor¬ 
ruption  in  high  places  and  diver¬ 
sion  of  foreign  aid  to  private 

-  pockets,  the  author  charges. 

When  Mao's  Reds  captured  That  was  ^  bad  enough.  ^  When 
Shanghai,  they  did  a  lot  of  it  Nationalist  trooper  failed  to 
with  Chiang’s  former  Nationalist  receive  his  pay  and  a  bowl  of 
s(ddiers  —  and  with  American  rice,  he  took  his  rice  and  a  narcel 
weapons,  this  eye-witness  corres-  land  from  the  Reds —  and  him- 
pondent  charges:  “Literally  mil-  American  weapons  to 

lions  of  Nationalists  went  over  them.  .  , 

to  the  Communists  together  with  Totalitarianism  has  no  horrible 
their  shiny  new  American  guns,  unaccustomed  roar  to  any 
lock  stock  and  barrel.”  Chinese.  Ideologies  mean  little  to 

In  a  victory  parade  —  and  a  him:  food  and  land  and  freedom 
closely  disciplined  and  orderly  one,  rapine,  he  can  understand. 

Mr.  Foreman  writes— Reds  bore  Forman’s  thesis  is  pretty  much 

American  automatics,  rifles,  ba-  "'hat  Fester  Hailey  of  toe  New 
zookas,  flame-throwers,  machine-  TorK  Times  explained  in  “One 
guns,  and  heavy  artillery.  And  so  of  One  World.”  (E&P  June 

there  might  be  no  doubt  of  its  Communists,  both  authors 

origin,  huge  banners  announced,  declare,  keep  occupying  troops 

“These  fine  weapons  have  been  orderly — on  pain  of  death — and 
received  from  Imperialist  Amer-  ^hey  produce  a  going  concern  of 
ica,  through  toe  courtesy  of  Chiang  ^he  conquered  territory. 

Kai-shek.  Thank  you,  America.”  _  ♦  •  ♦ 

Why?  Collectivism,  ties  to  the  Krem- 

Mr.  Forman  has  written  this  Russian  ‘  detachment  ’  of 

book  of  high-order  front-line  re-  P'na’s  northern  provinces,  their 
porting  and  poor  prediction  to  ex-  attachment  to  toe  Soviet  Union, 
plain.  You  have  a  clearer  idea  carefully  kept  from  China’s 

after  reading  it— of  surface  rea-  if  indeed  they  could 

sons  for  morale  and  methods  in  understand  k  anyhow.  And  a  pub- 
the  two  Chinese  forces.  ii®’a  memory  is  short,  both  au- 

*  *  ♦  thors  argue.  Poland  recalls  little 

Mr.  Forman  has  covered  Asia  fi'®  heel  and  the  Nazi;  China 

for  20  years.  He  reported  the  ^®  Iktle-controlled  sweep  of  Na- 

bombardment  of  Shanghai  in  1937  tiDnalist  soldiers. 

—the  bombing  of  Warsaw  in  1939  Forman  in  this  book,  like 

—and  from  first-hand,  the  moun-  of  “s,  assumes  there  has 

tain  fastnesses  of  Manchuria,  the  a  blunder  in  Asia.  But  un¬ 

head-hunters’  villages  of  Formosa,  ii*^®  ”“"y  of  h®  ‘foes  not  at- 
and  from  both  armies  in  the  fight  tribute  the  blunder  clearly.  All 
of  Reds  and  Nationalists.  He  gives  western  countries  probably  blun- 
an  excellent,  panoramic  picture,  dered  in  China  for  years.  From 
sharply  clarifying  of  news  today,  the  time  they  entered  until  1943, 
His  occasional  prophesy,  particu-  Forman  charges,  no  westerner 
larly  that  Chinese  Reds  will  brook  could  be  tried  in  a  Chinese  court 
no  orders  from  Moscow,  is  less  fot  crime  committed  on  Chi- 


12-PosrnoN 

switchboard 
is  studied 
by 

Anne  Garrow, 
manager 
of  the 
Chicago 
Tribune’s 
telephone 
department 
for  many 
years. 


dependable. 

*  *  * 

In  1927,  the  Generalissimo  him¬ 
self  spearheaded  his  1,000-mile 


nese  territory:  “Extra-territorial 
rights”  required  that  a  Britisher  be 
tried  only  in  a  British  court,  and 
an  American  only  in  an  Ameri- 


march  from  Canton  to  Peking  ca"  court— by  British  or  Ameri- 
wito  political  workers.  They  de-  can  law. 

moralized  warlords’  mercenaries  This  and  many  other  things, 
with  appeals  to  patriotism  and  Forman  charges,  made  all 

nationalism.  Chiang  won  more  Occidentals  into  “foreign  devils.” 
battles  with  words  than  with  bul-  'Fhat  was  part  of  the  blunder, 
lets.  He  changed  the  name  of  Another  part  was  the  lack  of  dis- 
Peking  (Northern  Capital  to  cipline  of  Chiang’s  Nationalist 
Peiping  (Northern  Peace).  When  troops.  Another  part  was  the  Gen- 
the  Reds  recaptured  it  in  ’49,  they  eralissimo’s  loss  of  contact.  All 
changed  the  name  back  to  Peking.  ®f  *1  probably  was  bad  interna- 
Then  conservative  Shanghai  ^onal  salesmanship.  Or  what  is 
bankers  backed  the  Generalissimo,  uow^  called^  bad  comity  or  bad 
Mr.  Forman  points  out.  And  he  public  relations. 


needed  backing.  More  and  more 
he  was  insulated  and  isolated. 


Chinese  reds  have  been  fight- 


Finally  maneuvered  into  an  ivory  ing  a  long  and  bitter  civil  war. 
tower,  he  lost  all  personal  con-  To  maintain  popular  support,  Mr. 


Forman  points  out,  they  needed 
scapegoats.  They  settW  upon 
“American  imperialism.”  TTiey 
castigated  Americans  for  military 
aid  to  the  Nationalists.  Also  Amer¬ 
ican  imperialism  became  the  deep, 
dark  villain  behind  all  the  ills  of 
the  Chinese  people. 

The  “communist”  in  China,  this 
author  argues,  is  a  “Rice  Commu¬ 
nist.”  He  is  neither  a  collectivist 
by  ideology,  nor  a  democrat.  Just 
now  he  has  food,  a  parcel  of  land 
for  his  family,  and  an  American 
scapegoat.  He  makes  much  of  the 
fact  that  some  American  GIs  have 
called  their  Korean  allies  “gooks” 
— and  that  part  of  the  American 
press  has  repeated  it.' 

The  Rice  C^ommunist  in  China 
is  at  the  moment  “trying  it  out.” 

«  *  « 

Query  and  Reply 

An  executive  editor  writes: 

“I  am  convinced  that  many 
readers  in  our  towns  have  an  in¬ 
adequate  or  distorted  view  of  toe 
American  newspaper.  I  should  like 
to  recommend  that  our  papers 
give  public  libraries  in  their  towns 
about  six  books  that  would  give 
a  fair  and  constructive  picture  of 
the  American  press  as  it  functions 
today.  Will  you  suggest  six  titles?” 
•fc  JohnfAllen’s  “Newspaper  De¬ 
sign;"!  Harper’s,  $6;  Herbert  Bruck- 
er’s  “Freedom  of  Information,” 
Macmillan,  $4;  Garst’s  and  Bern¬ 
stein’s  “Headlines  and  Deadlines.” 
Columbia  University  Press,  $2.75; 
Frank  Mott’s  “American  Journal¬ 
ism,”  Macmillan,  $5;  New  York 
Times  Staff,  “The  Newspaper:  Its 
Making  and  Meaning,”  &ribner, 
$2.40;  Vitray’s  “Pictorial  Journal¬ 
ism,”  McGraw-Hill,  $4.75. 

■ 

Jordan  Marsh  Splurge 

Boston — On  Jan.  1  the  Jordan 
Marsh  Co.  department  store  ran 
163  columns  of  advertising  in  the 
Herald,  133  columns  in  the  Post, 
and  102  columns  in  the  Globe 
in  promotion  of  its  100th  anni¬ 
versary.  The  Herald  that  day  had 
an  80-page  paper;  Globe,  64;  and 
Post,  56.  (^P,  Jan.  6,  page  12.) 


Enlarged  Phone 
Equipment  Put 
Into  Service 

Chicago — ^Telephone  equipment 
capable  of  handling  40%  more 
traffic  immediately  and  having  a 
potential  capacity  of  approximate¬ 
ly  double  the  current  volume  was 
placed  in  service  by  the  Chicago 
Tribune  on  Jan.  28. 

Major  factors  in  the  expansion 
and  improvement  of  Tribune  tele¬ 
phone  facilities  include  a  new  12- 
position  main  switchboard  replac¬ 
ing  the  old  10-position  board;  a 
new,  separate  five-position  classified 
advertising  department  switch¬ 
board  with  a  new  number  (WHite- 
hall  4-0400)  to  relieve  the  main 
switchboard  of  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  department  telephone  traffic 
and  accelerate  service  to  want  ad 
customers;  the  addition  of  lines 
for  200  more  telephone  extensions 
within  the  Tribune  organization; 
expansion  of  telephone  room  space 
by  more  than  50%;  and  greater 
efficiency  of  operation. 

Reflected  by  installation  of  a 
12 -position  switchboard  is  the 
continued  growth  of  the  Tribune 
since  it  first  expanded  its  tele¬ 
phone  facilities  beyond  the  single 
position  switchboard  which  Anne 
Garrow,  manager  of  the  telephone 
department,  took  over  when  she 
joined  the  Tribune  in  1905. 

The  new  main  telephone  switch¬ 
board  installation,  which  extends 
from  Tribune  Tower  into  the  new 
12-story  addition,  utilizes  3,176 
square  feet  of  space  compared 
with  1,805  square  feet  formerly 
occupied  in  Tribune  Tower. 

Placing  of  the  new  telephone 
equipment  in  service  climaxes  al¬ 
most  two  years  devoted  to  an 
analysis  of  the  Tribune’s  tele¬ 
phone  traffic,  and  to  building  and 
installing  the  equipment  necessary 
to  meet  the  needs  of  that  news¬ 
paper.  Essentially  .the  installation 
duplicates,  within  Tribune  Square, 
a  modern  central  telephone  offici 
installation  in  a  small  city. 
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CIRCULATION 


newspapers. 

Half  of  the  contribution  is  sent 
through  California  Newspaperboy 
Foundation  channels,  earmarked 
for  exclusive  use  of  newspaperboys 
who  become  polio  victims.  The 
other  half  goes  into  the  local 
polio  general  fund. 

Footwear  Prizes 

Memphis  —  Carriers  of  the 
Memphis  Press-Scimitar  and  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal,  Scripps-Howard 
newspapers,  have  the  opportunity 
to  b^me  “weH-heeled”  in  a  new 
circulation  contest.  As  an  added 
attraction  to  a  standard  assort- 


D.C.Bm  Would 
Raise  Minimum 
Age  for  Carrier 

Washington  —  A  proposal  to 
raise  the  minimum  age  for  news¬ 
paper  carrier  boys  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  from  lO  to  1 2  years 
has  been  made  to  the  Senate  in  a 
bQI  introduced  by  Senator 
Matthew  M.  Neely,  West  Virginia 
Democrat. 

A  similar  bill  was  approved  by 
the  Senate  committee  on  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  last  year,  al¬ 
though  educators  were  among 
those  who  opposed  it. 

The  bill  would  also  prohibit 
other  children  under  1 6  years  of 
age  from  working  (14  years  is 
the  minimum  now),  and  make  40 
hours  a  week  instead  of  48  the 
maximum  for  workers  under  1 8. 

Good  Scholars 
Oakland,  Calif. — All  but  seven 
of  the  l,lS5  newspaperboys  of  the 
Oakland  Tribune  are  passing  in 
all  of  their  school  subjects,  a  re¬ 
cent  survey  shows. 

And  82.8%  of  the  boys — 957 
boys — were  found  to  be  average 
or  above  average  in  their  classes. 

There  were  413 — or  35.6%  of  all 
the  boys  in  the  above  average 
grade  group,  A.  H.  Stone,  circu¬ 
lation  director,  reported. 

SNPA  Chairman 
Memphis — C.  W.  Bevinger,  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Publishing  Co.,  publish¬ 
ers  of  the  Commercial  Appeal 
and  Memphis  Press-Scimitar,  has 
been  appointed  chairman  of  the 
circulation  committee  of  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers’  As.socia- 
tion.  Mr.  Bevinger  formerly 
served  as  State  chairman  of  this 
committee. 

Dimes  in  Canada,  Too 

Canada  has  its  March  of  Dimes 
too  and  its  sponsored  annually  in 
British  Columbia  by  the  Vancou¬ 
ver  Sun,  with  all  proceeds  going 
to  the  Children’s  Hospital. 

The  total  for  the  1950-51  Sun 
March  of  Dimes  drive  was  $47,- 
278,  of  which  the  Sun’s  own  car¬ 
rier  boys  collected  $10,000  from 
subscribers. 

16  Receive  Plaques 

Spokane  —  Sixteen  Spokane 
Daily  Chronicle  new^aper  boys 
received  plaques  and  special  me¬ 
mentos  for  meritorious  work  both 
in  school  and  on  their  routes  dur¬ 
ing  1950. 

Boys  Helping  Boys 
San  Jose,  Calif.  —  Newspaper- 
Ixiys  here  turned  in  $352.10  to 
the  March  of  Dimes,  D.  W.  Far¬ 
mer,  circulation  director,  San 
lose  Mercury  and  San  Jose  News, 
announced.  This  compared  with 
$303.13  last  year  and  set  a  new 
record  for  the  carriers  of  the  two 
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ment  of  41  merchandise  prizes, 
six  kinds  of  footwear  are  being 
offered.  Initial  -response  is  en¬ 
thusiastic,  according  to  C.  W. 
Bevinger,  circulation  manager. 

Civil  Defense  Aides 

Key  West  (Fla.)  Citizen  car¬ 
riers  have  volunteered  to  aid  the 
Monroe  County  Civil  Defense 
Council  by  delivering  to  every 
Key  West  home  the  government 
publication,  “Survival  Under 
Atomic  A  1 1  a  c  k.”  A  house-to- 
house  drive  for  the  March  of 
Dimes  Program  is  also  underway. 

Circulation  Manager  Bill  Gibb 


credits  a  sharp  increase  in  home 
subscriptions  to  this  public  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  boys.  He  has  at¬ 
tempted  to  encourage  them  by 
establishing  a  day-room  at  the 
rear  of  the  Citizen  Building.  Here 
the  carriers  elect  officers  and  plan 
their  own  activities. 

Seattle  Price  Raised 
Seattle — Effective  Feb.  1,  the 
Seattle  Times  increased  its  sub¬ 
scription,  rates  from  $1.50  per 
month,  daily  and  Sunday,  to  $1.75, 
At  the  same  time  it  increased  its 
daily-only  rates  from  $1  per 
month  to  $1.25. 


AND  LIFE  INSURANCE  INVESTMENTS 
CHANGE,  TOO! 

To  meet  the  changing  economic  needs  of  our  country,  the  pattern  of  our 
investments  here  at  The  Mutual  Life  must  be  constantly  changing. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  j>ast  20  years.  At  the  beginning  of  the  {leriod, 
only  5%  of  our  assets  were  invested  in  the  public  utility  field.  Today  The 
Mutual  Life’s  investments  in  that  industry  amount  to  25%  of  our  assets. 
Our  public  utilities  investments  grew  as  the  demand  for  light  and  power 
grew  and  additional  oomiianies  appeared  to  serve  smaller  communities  and 
rural  sections. 

Similarly,  in  manufacturing,  the  number  of  concerns  to  which  we  made 
loans  increased  tenfold  during  this  same  20-year  period,  as  our  investments 
responded  to  the  needs  of  an  expanding  economy. 

World  War  II  is  another  example.  During  the  war  years,  a  major  portion 
of  our  investment  funds— more  than  50%— were  in  government  bonds,  as 
were  those  of  many  life  insurance  companies.  The  industry  as  a  whole 
mobilized  its  dollars  to  help  finance  the  war. 

The  Mutual  Life  is  constantly  on  the  lookout  for  new,  sound  outlets  for 
its  investment  funds.  We  believe  our  policyholders’  dollars  thereby  en¬ 
courage  industrial  growth  and  contribute  to  national  progress. 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  NEW  YORK 
BROADWAY  AT  55th  STREET  •  NEW  YORK  19,  NEW  YORK 
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FAT  BOY^ 
DIET  EDITOR 
of  Chicago 
Daily 
News  is 
receiving 
record 
mail. 

Robert  Martin 
and 

Rose  Marie 
Jostock 
sort  some 
of  it. 


Commercial  AppeaVs 
Photo  Lab  Remodeled 

By  James  L  CoUings 


Spring  is  not  far  away  and  when  These  categories  and  the  organiza- 
it  comes  the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  tions  sponsoring  their  awards  are: 

Commercial  Appeal’s  photo  lab 
will  be  wearing  a  new  dress.  con  Journal; 

Rudy  Vetter,  chief  photographer, 
in  reporting  on  the  fashion  trend, 
says  that  the  finished  model  will 
be  “equally  as  efficient  as  any 
newspaper  lab  in  the  South.” 

In  the  course  of  this  expansion- 
renovation  project,  good  use  will 
be  made  of  the  available  space. 

There  will  be  a  storeroom,  a  tele¬ 
photo  room,  three  processing 

rooms  and  three  printing  rooms.  ,  .  .  .  ,  . 

In  juxtaposition  to  these  will  be  outstanding  color  transparencies  and  pyramiding  newspaper 
an  office,  a  finishing  room  and  ^  -  -* 

a  studio.  The  sinks  are  equipped 
with  temperature  controls  and  the 
whole  area  will  be  air-conditioned. 

The  Appeal  receives  a  wide  va¬ 
riety  of  film  sizes  from  its  corre¬ 
spondents.  To  handle  this  film, 
one  of  the  printing  rooms  and  a 
processing  space  will  be  set  up. 

Other  features:  paper  cabinets 
which  will  hold  three  different  sizes 
of  paper  (doors  close  automati¬ 
cally  from  the  weight  of  the 
paper);  and  the  telephoto  room  is 
so  arranged  that  the  operator  can 
work  without  moving  from  one  Mott  on  Pictures 
spot.  Speaking  of  the  KSU  course. 

Dr.  Frank  Luther  Mott,  dean  of 

Contract  Parley 

According  to  the  Guild  Re¬ 
porter,  official  paper  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Guild,  there  will 
be  a  collective-bargaining  confer¬ 
ence  affecting  photographers  in 
Cleveland,  Mar.  3-4. 

The  Reporter  says  the  major 
discussions  will  center  around 
wage  schedules,  job  definitions  and 
classifications;  mileage,  car  allow¬ 
ances  and  guarantees;  furnishing 


Spot  news,  Akron  (Ohio)  Bea- 
features,  Detroit 
Times;  series,  Kalart  Co.;  sports, 

Cleveland  Press;  portfolio  (sports, 
news,  features,  society),  Columbus 
(Ohio)  Dispatch;  originality, 

Youngstown  (Ohio)  Vindicator; 
newspaper  exhibit,  KSU  short 
course;  and  industrial — ^to  be  an¬ 
nounced. 

Individual  lensmen  and  newspa-  everywhere  when  I  summarize 
per  photo  staffs,  Jim  notes,  are  what  cannot  be  too  often  reiter- 
urged  to  prepare  displays  of  their  ated  in  these  days  of  burgeoning 
■  ■  ■•  •  •  ••  ■  and 

and  color  prints  for  exhibition  at  magazine  illustration: 
the  course.  He  states  special  at-  “That  we  do  get  far,  far  too 
tention  will  be  given  these  exhibits  many  pictures  that  are  flat,  insig- 
in  the  way  of  space  allotted  them,  nificant,  silly  and  wasteful.  You 
All  prints  must  be  mounted  ver-  will  agree  with  me  that  if  we 
tically  on  16x20  salon  mounts,  printed  half  as  many  pictures  as 
Series  entries  should  be  numbered  we  do  and  if  those  we  did  use 
in  order,  and  title,  if  any,  should  were  twice  as  good,  we  should  be 
be  printed  on  the  face  of  the  incalculably  better  ^ff.” 
mount.  On  the  back,  place  your  ’  ' 


In  other  words,  he  said,  pictures 
shouldn’t  run  in  newspapers  un¬ 
less  they  are  really  newsworthy, 
have  editorial  comment,  are  enter¬ 
taining  and  significant  as  feature 
material,  and  sell  something  in  the 
advertising  columns. 

■ 

21st  Service  Center 

the  school  of  journalism,  Univer-  Pq^  Fairchild  F.n graver 
sity  of  Missouri,  commented  at  the  21st  service  area  for  the 

last  session  about  photo  journal-  pairchild  Scan-a-graver  has  been 
isin  superstitions 

a  service  center  at 

He  knwked  the  one  about  one  p^,,  g  q  ^  to  cover  an 

picture  being  worth  a  thousand  ^^ea  within  a  200 -mile  radius, 
words  (some  few  are,  he  said,  and  ^V.  Fowley  is  in  charge, 

then  again  some  are  worth  only  Fairchild  engraver,  now  in- 

100  words  or  a  healthy  nuts.).  stalled  in  more  than  450  newspa- 
The  dean  also  took  up  the  mat-  pers  throughout  the  country,  will 
ter  of  readers  preferring  pictures  be  on  display  at  the  Northwest 
above  all  else  in  their  newspapers  Mechanical  Conference  at  Minne- 
or  magazines  (readers  have  not  apolis,  Feb.  10-12. 
roared  aboye  type-high  when  all  The  engraver  produces  half- 
pix  have  been  dropped,  he  said  he  tones  on  a  plastic  sheet, 
had  observed;  “I  contend  that  the  Engravers  are  already  installed 
notion  that  readers  prefer  pictures  in  the  Fremont  (Neb.)  Guide  and 
to  anything  else  in  newspapers.  Tribune,  the  Marshall  (Minn.) 
magazines  or  books  is  a  supersti-  Messenger,  the  Sioux  City  (la.) 
tion  of  modern  publishing”).  Journal  Tribune,  the  Mitchell  (S. 

“And  this,”  he  said,  “brings  me  D.)  Daily  Republic  and  the  Storm 
to  the  third  superstition  that  I  wish  Lake  (la.)  Pilot  Tribune. 
to  haul  out  into  the  open:  namely,  ■ 

Louis  Giampa,  Chicago  Sun-  that  any  picture  related  to  an  im-  nrrmVklinrr 
Times;  Earl  Vogt,  St.  Paul  portant  news  event  is  better  than  ^OIIlDJmg  UGteCtlVe  S 
(Minn.)  Dispatch  Pioner  Press;  no  picture  at  all.  Story  Brings  LOWSUlt 

Jack  January,  St.  Louis  Post-Dis-  “That  is  simply  an  error  and  a  New  Orleans  —  A  bar  owner 
patch;  and  Julian  Wilson,  Asso-  delusion  and  a  distortion  of  any  has  filed  a  $30,000  libel  suit 
ciated  Press,  Cleveland.  proper  idea  of  what  news  is.”  against  the  New  Orleans  Item  and 

.  After  all  this,  the  dean  admit-  Michael  MacDougall,  gambling 

KSU  Picture  Contest  ted  “it  is  about  time  I  said  that  I  detective  who  is  writing  a  series 

IIere’s  the  latest  on  Kent  State  believe  thoroughly  in  pictures  in  of  articles  on  local  gambling. 
University’s  10th  annual  short-  newspapers.  But  I  do  not  believe  The  petition  filed  by  Morris 

course  photo  competition:  in  mere  quantity  of  pictures,  and  Kirshner,  owner  of  the  Play  Bar, 

Jim  Fosdick,  KSU  journalism  I  know  that  you  don’t.  states  that  an  article  by  Mr.  Mac- 

professor  and  executive  secretary  “I  am  confident  that  I  am  speak-  Dougall,  erroneously  reported  that 
of  the  course,  writes  that  there  ing  for  you  and  for  thou^tful  crooked  gambling  was  allowed  in 

will  be  seven  classes  for  entries,  cameramen  and  picture  editors  the  place. 


WILLIAMSON-DICKIE 


Manufacturing  Company 
509  We»t  Vickery  Blvd. 
Fort  Worth,  Tcxot 


Press  Seizure  ^  v  _ 

Birmingham  —  The  Alabama  ^ 

press  has  pushed  through  an 

amendment  civil  defense  iH||||||^HiFAI 

bill  which  might  have  enabled  the  V 
state  to  newspapers,  news  ^ 

wire  facilities  and  news  publica* 

lions  in  . 

This  was  reported  the 
annual  of  the  Alabama 

Press  Association  here  Jan.  26-27. 

As  originally  written,  the  civil  ’^' 

defense  bill  would  have  enabled  _ _ _ 

the  state,  at  the  request  of  the  ,,  £,  .  «» 

President,  to  seize  all  means  of  Van  bOOy  tO  Manage 
transportation  and  communica-  Suburban  Weekly 
tions.  State  Sen.  Jimmy  Faulkner,  lq^o  beach,  Calif.— Neal  Van 
publisher  of  the  Baldwin  County  has  been  named  general 

Times,  working  with  newsmen  at  manager  of  the  weekly  Lakewood 
the  state  capitol,  effected  an  News-Times,  it  was  announced 

amendment  which  would  exclude  I  jjy  Leedom,  Jr., 

Mwspapers  and  news  services  from  publisher.  Lakewood  is  a  new  real 
the  Act.  estate  development,  with  25,000 

Resolution  Adopted  homes.  Branches  of  Los  Angeles 

APA  adopted  a  resolution  stores  are  now  being  constructed 
praising  Mr.  Faulkner  and  the  there. 

others  for  their  efforts.  Mr.  Van  Sooy,  who  has  beer 

In  the  resolution,  the  associa-  serving  as  director  of  research  foi 
tion  went  on  record  as  making  Clark  &  Associates,  national  sur- 
national  unity  and  national  de-  vey  firm,  formerly  was  publishei 
fense  its  first  order  of  business  in  turn  of  the  Azusa  (Calif.)  Her- 
“that  we  strive  more  than  ever  to  aid,  Redwood  City  (Calif.)  Trib-  McGrath  Leaves  W-H 
give  our  readers  factual  reporting 
in  our  news  columns  ...  to  the 
end  that  we  may  achieve  unity 
among  our  people  in  this  crisis.” 

The  resolution  re-emphasized  its 
conviction  that  “freedom  as  a 
democracy  can  survive  only  so 
long  as  the  press  of  the  nation 
remains  free.” 

Clarence  B.  Hanson,  Jr.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Birmingham  News, 
was  elected  president  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  to  succeed  Edmund  Blair, 
publisher  of  the  Pell  City  News. 

E.  B.  (Jack)  Beisner  was  re¬ 
elected  secretary  and  field  man¬ 
ager.  The  APA  signed  a  new  con¬ 
tract  with  the  University  of  Ala¬ 
bama  which  provides  that  Mr. 

Beisner  will  not  have  to  teach 
journalism  classes  at  the 
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Cleveland  SDX 


ate  /teatet^aU^ 
advetUeed  ia  LIFE 


MORE  DEALERS  TIED  IN 
WITH  DICKIES'  LIFE  ADVER¬ 
TISING  IN  19S0  THAN 
WITH  ANY  OTHER  BRAND 
OF  WORK  CLOTHES. 


IN  1951  DICKIES 
IS  DOING  AN  EVEN 
GREATER  JOB  IN  LIFE 


Etooking 


The  first  full  page  Iwo-colar 
ad  appears  in  the  February 
26  issue. 

Newspaper  mats  have  beers 
offered  to  alt  Dickies  dealers. 


univer¬ 
sity  and  will  not  have  duties  with 
the  University  News  Bureau  other 
than  supervision  of  personnel. 


linage  —  see  your  Dickies 
deoler  or  dealers  now.  Write 
us  immediately  if  you  don't 
locate  a  Dickies  merchant. 


Army's  Curiosity 
Bares  Ad  Appeal 

San  Jose,  Calif. — Army  author- 
iti«  made  official  inquiries  when 
this  classified  ad  appeared  in  the 
San  Jose  Mercury  and  News: 

1-A  in  Draft? 

See  Us  About  Deferment! 

Part  Time  Work  *  Good  Pay 

79  Bassett  Sat.,  10  and  3 


CLASSIPIFD  PAGE  48 


rhe  Right  Trail . For 

Sales  Is  Regular  Advertising  In 

Editor  &  Publisher’s 

CLASSIHED  SECTION 

Whore  you’ll  find  huvers  for  equipment  In  COMPOS¬ 
ING  ROOMS-PRESS  ROOMS-STEREOTYPE- 
PHOTO-FJVGRAVING  -  MAIL  ROOMS.  ETC. 

Write  —  Wire  —  Phone: 

Editor  &  Publisher.  Classified  Dept. 

Thnes  Tower,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

Phone:  BRyanl  9-5052 


THIS  IS  YEAR  'ROUND 
BUSINESS  FOR  YOUl 


Let  us  send  you  a  complete 
DICKIES  mot  proof  book. 
It  will  help  moke  your 
selling  easier! 


The  newspaper  explained  the 
ad  had  been  placed  by  Carl  Ed¬ 
wards  and  it  had  resulted  in  28 
applications.  Mr.  Edwards  is  an 
Army  Reserve  captain.  He  signed 
tv  seven  applicants  for  the  Re¬ 
serve. 
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*\AJLat  Our  headers  .St 


Small  City  Dailies 
Make  Readership  Cose 

To  the  Editor: — As  chairman 
of  a  group  of  representatives  of 
small  city  dailies  currently  nego¬ 
tiating  to  arrange  a  series  of  The 
Continuing  Studies  of  Newspaper 
Reading  in  the  small  city  daily 
field  (see  page  32  current  issue 
of  E&P),  I  have  a  pertinent  in¬ 
terest  in  the  report  in  your  cur¬ 
rent  issue  of  the  analysis  of  the 
first  138  studies  (E&P,  Jan.  "27, 
page  14). 

While  I  have  a  strong  general 
interest  in  this  whole  excellent  re¬ 
port  1  was  naturally  particularly 
interest  in  the  reference  to  read¬ 
ership  by  cities’  population  sizes. 

’Unrealistic  Conclusion’ 

It  seems  to  me  the  report  draws 
an  unrealistic  conclusion  in  saying 
that  “population  size  has  no  sig¬ 
nificant  effect  on  reader  interest 
except  on  classified.” 

It  seems  to  me,  too,  that  the 
extraordinary  difference  in  classi¬ 
fied  readership  that  so  vastly  fa¬ 
vors  the  smaller  city  dailies  has 
been  unduly  minimized.  For,  of 
course,  while  it  is  factually  true 
that  (for  example),  “median  read¬ 
ership  of  classified  ads  rises  40  per¬ 
centage  points  among  women  as 
city  size  decreases”  it  is  ever  so 
much  more  enlightening  to  the 
average  non-st?tistical  minded 
reader  to  know  that  median  read¬ 
ership  of  classified  among  women 
readers  was  actually  three  times  as 
great  in  cities  under  50,000  popu¬ 
lation  as  it  was  in  cities  over  500,- 
000  population  —  60%  in  the 
smaller  cities  —  20%  in  the 
larger. 

Since  these  medians  are  based  on 
“percentage  of  those  interviewed 
who  read  any  classified,  or  nation¬ 
al  or  other  classifications)  the 
available  volume  of  advertising 
in  an  issue  was  the  important 
factor. 

Under  a  Handicap 
The  smaller  city  papers  carried 
a  volume  of  classified  that  was 
large  enough  to  attract  volume 
readership.  While  no  linage  vol¬ 
ume  figmes  are  available,  refer¬ 
ence  to  individual  reports  of  Con¬ 
tinuing  Studies  show  this  to  be 
true. 

But,  when  it  comes  to  national 
advertising  content  the  small  city 
daily  is  under  a  tremendous  handi¬ 
cap  because  of  the  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  national  ads — and  most  of 
those  of  small  size — with  which  to 
attract  readers. 

Let  us  just  take  two  recent  ex¬ 
treme  examples — study  No.  131 — 
Centralia  Illinois  Evening  Sentinel, 
dated  June  22,  1949,  circulation 
when  studied  11,328;  and  study 
No.  129,  Oakland  California  Trib¬ 
une  dated  April  28,  1949,  circula¬ 
tion  when  studied,  149,849. 


Centralia  Sentinel 
Per  cent  of  those  inter- 

vietved  tvho  read  any  Aten  It'  omen 

National  Advertising . 56%  48% 

Classified  Advertising . 57%  79% 


Oakland  Tribune 

National  Advertising . 80%  76% 

Classified  Advertising . 34%  30% 


Reference  to  'the  two  studies 
shows  that  the  Oakland  Tribune 
classified  volume  was  many  times 
greater  than  that  of  the  Centralia 
Sentinel.  BUT,  the  Centralia  Senti¬ 
nel’s  volume  was,  comparatively 
speaking,  great  enough  to  attract 
most  of  the  women  readers.  This 
simply  was  not  true  of  national 
advertising  content.  Here  are  the 
figures  from  the  studies: 


Oakland  Centralia 
T ribune  Sentinel 

(Ads  over  70  lines) 

Number  of  national  ads.  83  19 

National  linage  (lines)  .  .34,681  5,827 

Women  readership  ....  76%  48% 


Holmes  Award 
Given  to  Pair 
Killed  in  Korea 


Richards 


Emery 


to  have  one  of  them  at  least  three 
days  in  advance  on  the  circuit  to 
set  up  arrangements  for  the  more 
than  700  representatives  of  the 
press  who  were  met  by  the  Gen¬ 
eral. 

Colonel  Frank  Dorn,  of  the 
Army’s  public  information  division 
in  Washington,  rode  directly  with 
the  official  party  and  made  every 
stand. 

Lt.  Col.  Barney  Olpfield 
Ottawa,  Canada. 


Thus  we  see  the  smaller  city 
daily  with  only  17%  of  the  larger 
daily’s  opportunity  to  attract  read¬ 
ership  (national  advertising  con¬ 
tent)  was  able  to  attract  63%  as 
much  readership. 

Assuredly  these  studies  are  not 
designed  to  permit  definite  conclu¬ 
sions  to  be  drawn  from  individual 
reports.  But  do  you  not  agree  that 
the  facts  above,  limited  by  the 
demands  of  time  and  brevity  do 
definitely  indicate  that  population 
size  of  a  city  has  a  strong  effect 
on  readership  in  at  least  one  de¬ 
partment  other  than  classified  and 
that  the  story  of  the  smaller  city 
daily’s  superiority  in  classified — 
three  times  as  great  as  in  the  larg¬ 
est  cities — is  a  fair  criterion  of  the 
reader  interest  in  many  depart¬ 
ments. 

1  do  hope  you  will  find  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  publish  the  facts  outlined 
in  fairness  to  our  current  efforts 
to  arrange  new  studies  we  are 
hopeful  will  thoroughly  document 
our  story  of  the  small  city  daily’s 
extraordinary  reader  interest. 

Gerald  B.  MacDonald, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


‘First'  in  Canada 

To  THE  Editor:  On  page  45 
of  your  Dec.  30  issue,  you  report 
the  Ottawa  Citizen  as  the  first 
newspaper  in  Canada  to  agree  to 
a  37  Vi -hour  week  for  editorial 
employes. 

You  have  insulted  us,  sir,  by 
moving  Vancouver  out  of  the  Do¬ 
minion  of  Canada. 

The  Vancouver  Sun  was  the  first 
newspaper  in  Canada  to  agree  to 
a  37  Vi -hour  week  for  all  its  non¬ 
mechanical  employes  in  February, 
1947. 

Morgan  D.  Whidden, 
Personnel  Manager, 
Vancouver  (B.C.)  Sun. 


Gen.  'Ike's'  Press  Agents 

To  THE  Editor:  The  London 
Daily  Mail  said  there  were  24. 
Newsweek  said  there  was  a  “pla¬ 
toon  of  Pentagon  press  agents.” 
The  Chicago  Daily  News  claimed 
24  Army  “public  relations  officers 
are  flitting  hither  and  thither 
around  Europe  acting  as  advance 
agents  for  Ike.” 

Actually,  General  Eisenhower’s 
tour  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
countries  which  was  finished  in 
three  weeks,  had  three  public  re¬ 
lations  men  in  advance:  Air  Force 
Lieutenant  Colonels  John  M.  Vir- 
den,  onetime  Oklahoma  newspa¬ 
perman,  and  Barney  Oldfield,  once 
a  feature  writer  on  the  Nebraska 
State  Journal;  and  Army  Major 
Walter  Griscti. 

A  leap-frogging  system  managed 


R.  L.  Jones,  Jr.,  Heads 
Tulsa  Printing  Corp. 

Tulsa,  Okla.  —  Richard  Lloyd 
Jones,  Jr.,  business  manager  of  the 
Newspaper  Printing  Corp.,  has 
been  elected  president.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Frank  O.  Larson,  who  re¬ 
tired  Jan.  30. 

Newspaper  Printing  Corp.  is  the 
publishing  agent  for  the  Tulsa 
Tribune  (evening)  and  the  Tulsa 
World  (morning),  each  an  inde¬ 
pendent  publication. 

Mr.  Larson  has  been  president 
since  NPC  was  formed  10  years 
ago. 

Rex  A.  Justus  was  elected  to 
succeed  Mr.  Jones  as  vicepresident 
and  business  manager. 

L.  W.  McFetridge  is  taking  Mr. 
Justus’  place  as  secretary-treas¬ 
urer.  Two  other  directors  were  re¬ 
elected.  They  are  Jenkin  Lloyd 
Jones,  editor  of  the  Tribune 
(brother  of  Richard),  and  Norris 
G.  Henthome,  editor  of  the 
World. 

Richard  Lloyd  Jones,  Jr.,  41,  is 
the  son  of  Richard  Lloyd  Jones, 
publisher  of  the  Tribune.  He 
came  to  Tulsa  in  1919  with  his 
family.  He  was  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  in 
1932.  He  served  an  apprentice¬ 
ship  in  all  the  mechanical  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Tribune. 


Ray  Richards  and  Frank  Emery, 
who  gave  their  lives  in  reporting 
the  news  from  the  front  lines  in 
Korea,  are  named  posthumously 
as  winners  of  the  1950  George  R. 
Holmes  Memorial  Award. 

Presentation  of  this  highest  hon¬ 
or  for  distinguished  work  by  an 
International  News  Service  report¬ 
er  will  be  made  jointly  to  Mr. 
Richards’  daughter  and  to  Mr. 
Emery’s  mother. 

It  marks  the  first  posthumous 
bestowal  of  the  trophy  since  it  was 
established  in  1939  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  Mr.  Holmes,  who 
died  in  1938  after  serving  more 
than  two  decades  as  Washington 
manager  of  INS. 

Vote  of  the  1950  award  com¬ 
mittee  also  established  co-winners 
for  the  first  time. 

To  Mr.  Richards,  a  newspaper 
man  for  40  years  and  a  veteran  of 
Far  East  coverage,  went  the 
award  for  his  series  of  eye-witness 
stories  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Korean  war.  He  was  killed  July 
10. 

The  account  of  a  trip  he  made 
with  a  six-man  American  patrol 
behind  enemy  lines  on  Aug.  25 
earned  the  award  for  Mr.  Emery, 
23-year-old  ex-editor  of  Stars  and 
Stripes  who  had  been  Manila  news 
manager  for  INS  before  the  out¬ 
break  of  fighting  in  Korea. 

Wounded  during  the  daring  re¬ 
connaissance,  Mr.  Emery  was  or¬ 
dered  to  Japan  to  recuperate.  He 
met  his  death  in  a  plane  crash 
Sept.  7  while  en  route  back  to  the 
front. 

Mr.  Emery  was  born  in  1927 
in  Los  Angeles  and  graduated 
from  Harvard  Military  Academy 
there.  He  arrived  in  Tokyo  in  De¬ 
cember,  1945,  as  a  member  of 
the  armed  forces.  A  month  later 
he  was  on  the  staff  of  Stars  and 
Stripes. 

The  day  he  received  his  Army 
discharge  in  1947,  he  went  to 
work  for  the  INS  Tokyo  Bureau. 
He  quickly  won  promotion  to  tta 
post  of  INS  bureau  manager  in 
Seoul.  In  March  of  1949  he  was 
transferred  to  Manila. 

Mr.  Richards  had  been  a  star 
writer  for  the  Shanghai  Press  and 
other  Chinese  publications  from 
the  beginning  of  Japanese  oper^ 
tions  in  China  1930-40.  Born  in 
Minot,  N.  D.,  56  years  ago,  he 
was  educated  at  Wentworth  Mili¬ 
tary  Academy  in  Lexington,  Mo-, 
and  got  his  journalistic  start  in 
1910  as  a  reporter  on  the  Tulsa 
(Okla.)  World. 


TV-Radio  Page 


St.  Louis  —  The  Globe-Demo¬ 
crat  has  added  a  TV-Radio  Guide 
slipsheet  to  its  Sunday  features 
section.  The  page  can  be  pulled 
out  and  folded,  tabloid-style,  for 
all-week  reference. 
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•  T»  $800,000  Volume  Nine  at  a  Time,  Pleasel  Mayor  and  outlined  the  ^rious- 

'Round  Their  Beats  Winston-Salem  —  when  work  Eddie  Cantor  was  interviewed  ^ thP  ^^o^or 

Continued  from  page  14  is  started  on  an  $800,000  city-  by  nine  new^apers  simultaneously  Hp  rallpd  an 

- -  county  library,  part  of  the  credit  in  a  telephone  hookup  which  1'"®®  the  heads 

•‘For  a  fellow  like  myself,  who  will  go  to  Reporter  Pax  Davis  of  emanated  from  the  executive  of-  *Hosoitals  and 

takes  three  to  four  hours  to  write  the  Winston-Salem  Journal.  fices  of  the  Colgate-Palmolive-  u  neoartments  the  Chief 

a  story,  such  working  conditions  For  a  long  time,  everybody  Peet  Co.,  sponsor  of  his  television  Examiner  '  the  Youth 

are  tough.  As  a  feature  writer,  talked  about  the  critical  need  of  “inow.  Board  and  the  schrwls  A  oerma- 

my  biggest  problem  was  getting  a  new  library,  but  there  were  no  Newspapers  which  participated  committee  was  formed  under 

the  story  out.  Once  I  gave  a  copy  funds  to  build  it.  Police  Commissioner  Thomas  J. 

of  my  story  to  a  pilot  who  prom-  Last  Spring,  Davis  did  some  phis  (Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar,  Char-  w  hv  and  it’s  due  to  make  a 


had  the  story  with  him.”  vealed  that  a  quiet  campaign  be-  tMo.;  titar,  umaha  (Meb.l  YVorM 

His  dispatch  early  in  December,  gan  shortly  thereafter  and  the  Herald,  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  News,  . .  „  .p.  Police  Department 

saying  not  all  of  the  troops  were  money  was  pledged.  and  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News.  added  a  score  of  men  to  the 

(kwmed  and  many  had  good  n  «  ,  Narcotics  Squad  and  assigned  the 

chances  of  coming  through  o.k.,  A  Day  WeU  Spent  k  *•  in  in-  Detective  Division  (2.000  men) 

drew  many  letters,  voicing  the  Minneapolis  — As  the  pay-off  Antl-Uope  Unve  ,o  narcotics  investigation, 

thanks  of  parents.  One  man  on  a  weight-reducing  bet,  Cedric  Continued  from  page  14  25,000  Brochures 

wrote,  saying:  You  have  given  Adams,-  Minneapolis  Star  column-  .  ■  ■'  Mnrnhv  -.nH  nr 

my  wife  her  first  night  of  sleep  and  A1  Haakenson  nresident  w  •  ui  •  Commissioner  Murphy  and  Dr. 

since  we  learned  our  bo v  was  in  r  .if  a  .■  c  .  i!^  v  if  J  becoming  a  major  problem  in  the  William  Jansen,  superintendent  of 
Korea  ”  ^  f  Austin  State  bank,  switched  courts.”  At  almost  the  same  time,  schools,  issued  25,000  brochures 

jolw  for  one  day.  the  chairman  of  New  York  Medi-  calling  attention  to  the  addiction 

Tmtvrrtirtl  to  rr  PoiTimr.  Banker  Haakenson  pounded  out  ggi  Society’s  Narcotics  Committee  crisis  among  children,  explaining 

iv^fi!n*nfl.  r..  reported  to  Mr.  Mowery  that  a  habit-forming  drugs,  symptoms 

Portland  Ore.  Stan  N^t,  re-  Bank  President  Adains  spent  a  group  of  eminent  physicians  had  and  results  for  users  of  opium, 
porter  at  the  Portland  Journal  day  signing  c^hiers  checks  and  warned  city  authorities  of  “im-  morphine  and  heroin, 

and  a  captain  in  the  Air  Force  probing  around  Haakenson  s  desk  pending  disaster”  without  being  The  New  York  State  Chamber 

reserve  had  received  his  call  to  drawers,  finding  “nine  rusty  pen  able  to  enlist  their  interest.  of  Commerce,  in  a  resolution  sent 

duty.  Saturday  was  his  last  day  joints,  a  heart  -  shaped  eraser.  The  reporter,  a  slender,  mild-  jjs  2  000  members,  called  for  a 
°"-rif®  I^nc‘1  stubs,  eight  rubier  mannered,  graying  man  with  a  state-wide  alert.  The  New  York 

The  first  assignment  was  to  bands,  five  common  pins  •  •  •  twinkle  in  his  eyes  and  a  cleft  in  Bar  Association  brought  Dr.  Vic- 

rover  a  spirited  meeting  of  the  Two  developments  are  forth-  his  chin,  got  the  green-light  to  go  tor  H.  Vogel,  head  of  the  only 

i/fk  "v.  Union  coming:  ...  .  ,  ,  ahead  from  his  city  editor,  Bert  narcotics  hospital  in  the  country, 

with  photographer  AlMonner.  Adams  will  have  to  pay  for  a  MacDonald.  located  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  to  New 

OuUidc  the  hall  after  the  brawl,  subscription  to  Commercial  West,  „  „„  ... 


stories  in  December.  Then  the  lid 


my  wife  her  first  night  of  sleep  jst.  and  A1  Haakenson,  president  becominc 

cinr-A  u;..  r,iir  luoc  In  ,  .  ..  _ _  .  .  l  _  j  OeCOming 


A1  and  Stan  were  accosted  by  a  a  banker’s  trade  journal.  .  _  „  c...,..,..!  cK...  mr,hcti>rc  wrp 

little  guy  whose  hands  were  thrust  Haakenson  will  have  to  pay  for  wrote  eight  ancles.  The  first  arrested  on 

down  in  his  overcoat  pockets.  3,000  bathing  beauty  calendars  appeared  on  April  10  and  revealed  .  -haws  in  the  first  half 

“Just  keen  walkin’  tuh  da  cor-  ordered  for  the  bank  that  dav  that  narcotics  addiction  in  New  narcotics  chafes  in  the  first  halt 

nni,  “  L  At  A  ^"®  York  Cltv  had  increased  bv  an-  of  January.  The  police  estimated 

nuh.  he  commanded,  so  A1  and  ^  proximaSv  25%  S  heroiJ  a£l  that  the  arrest  of  two  brothers 

Stan  walked  tuh  da  cornuh.  Gory  Details  for  $18  proximateiy  tnai  neroin  ana  -  ,  .  . 

“Shaddub'”  their  imide  said  o  ,  ^  .  nianjuana  were  in  plentiful  sup-  stoppea  a  now  or  pure  neroin  wuu 

“list  keen  walkin’  Don’  toiii  Lake  City  Don  Beck,  pjy  {j,at  “Pad”  joints  in  vari-  a  monthly  underworld  value  of 

aroun’.”  "  ?? '®®  Deseret  ^ys  sections,  catering  to  teen-age  $16,000,000, 

A1  hefted  his  camera  for  at  forgot  all  about  hot  stones  reefer  addicts,  had  replaced  street-  M*".  Mowery  met  with  top 

1  nettea  nis  camera  tor  at  scoops  when  he  had  a  violent  .31-,.  brass”  of  the  Police  Department 

wht  wondered  of  what  he  diagnosed  as  pjve  days  later  Mr  Mowerv  boroughs.  Plans  were 

,  ,ev.™ed  .L  c'S  laid  Od.  like  .  gneral  mapping  . 

guides  closed  in  a  little  and  or-  doctor  authorities  had  revised  their  esti-  war  offensive,  ^me  addicts  and 

dered  a  cWse  fo?  a  niarbv  tai-  mates  upward  to  a  40%  postwar  ex-addicts  helped  with  advice  and 

a  course  tor  a  nearby  tav  banana  cream  pie.  They  pumped  increase  in  drug  addicti^,  de-  information.  Arrests  followed 

Another  attemot  to  find  out  scribed  as  having  reached  the  swiftly.  (There  had  bwn  only  55 

attempt  to  find  out  jjg  and  sent  him  home.  crisis  staite  in  the  citv  “pusher”  arrests  in  the  preceding 

what  was  going  on — or  how  soon  m  fiv- 


Began  on  April  10 


located  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  to  New 
York  to  ^eak  at  an  open  forum. 


nuh,”  he  commanded,  so  A1  and 
Stan  walked  tuh  da  cornuh. 
“Shaddub!”  their  guide  said. 


aiiempi  xo  nna  out  bim  home.  crisis  stage  in  the  citv  “pusher”  arrests  in  the  preceding 

what  was  going  on — or  how  soon  m  me  ciiy.  k 

it  was  coming — met  with  the  as-  r’-lnmniat  Pitai4  %m  ^  ^  i?-ii  a  rkn  h 

surance  that  the  beaten  faction  of  Columnist  Cited  Mowery  disclosed  that  four  years  Bills  Are  Offered 

the  union  just  wanted  to  be  sure  Philadelphia  —  Earl  Selby,  before  Mayor  William  O’Dwyer  state  Senator  Seymour  Halpera 
the  Journal  got  their  side  of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  columnist,  “gave  the  brush-off”  to  a  delega-  of  New  York  City  introduced  in 

story.  was  honored  at  a  conference  of  tion  of  the  New  York  County  the  State  Legislature  nine  bills  to 

Stan  concluded:  “Some  people  the  Philadelphia  Tuberculosis  and  Medical  Society  that  tried  to  warn  “halt  the  flow  of  drugs  and  afford 

don’t  seem  to  know  just  how  im-  Health  Association.  He  won  the  him  of  the  deplorable  conditions  p  oper  medical  assistance  to  all 

partial  the  Journal  is.”  organization’s  citation  for  a  series  and  that  he  treated  them  like  addicts.”  The  United  Parents  As- 

of  stories  revealing  that  inade-  “school  boys.”  The  society  de-  sociation,  representing  250,000 

Divorce  'Education*  quate  hospital  facilities  prevented  manded  a  larger  narcotics  squad  parents,  launched  a  drive  to  alert 

Springfield,  HI _ The  Illinois  treatment  of  patients  and  and  a  hospital  for  teen-age  ad-  all  parents  to  the  danger,  pointing 

State  Journal  hasi  allowed  many  who  should  have  diets.  out  that  narcotics  claimed  58  lives 

te  journal  nas  jusi  compieiea  _ _ .  .  _ _  i  that  i-mv.  .1 _ :...  i„.. 


a  scries  of  10  educational  articles  confined  to  infect  other  per-  Later  stori 

on  the  divorce  situation  in  Spring- 

field  and  Sangamon  county,  writ-  _  o  v  »  •  t  o  an  t  a  ci , 

ten  by  one  of  its  reporters,  Virgil  Funny?  Y  Isn  t  It?  TOrcd  urgent 

E.  Tipton.  Passaic,  N.  J.— Stanley  E.  Gus- 

The  articles  used  national  data  ty,  Passaic  Herald-News  City  Hall 
and  generally  accepted  beliefs  reporter  who  pulls  no  punches,  “At  the  ei 


Later  stories  showed  that  crav-  jn  the  city  last  year,  only  one  less 
ing  for  dope  can  mean  murtler  than  polio. 

and  that  city  autimrities  had  ig-  Rudolph  Halley,  chief  counsel 

TOrcd  urgent  warnings  on  the  evil  jhe  Senate  Crime  Investigating 

for  27  years.  Committee,  is  going  over  the  re- 

Wahed  in  Vain  porter’s  files  this  week.  He  told 

“At  the  end  of  the  first  series.  Mr.  Mowery  he  is  investigating 


about  divorce,  interwoven  with  the  was  absent  from  his  beat  while  we  waited  for  official  action  in  Mafia  operations  in  New  York. 

J^cal  picture.  The  series  was  attending  an  American  Press  In-  vain,”  Mr,  Mowery  told  Editor  Before  joining  the  World-Tele- 
timed  to  coincide  with  the  open-  stitute  seminar.  While  he  was  &  Publisher.  “Addiction  became  gram  nine  years  ago,  Mr.  Mowery 

ing  of  the  Legislature.  away,  a  cky  official  told  him  on  a  scourge  in  the  fall  with  pushers  had  been  a  writer  for  the  New 

A  reporter  covering  the  local  his  return,  one  of  his  employes  operating  right  in  the  schools.  York  Post,  financial  editor  of  the 

court  found  only  two  divorces  approached  him  and  said:  “You  “O’Dwyer  resigned  and  Mayor  Newark  (N.  J.)  Star-Ledger,  edi- 
granted  the  week  after  the  don’t  have  to  worry  about  him  Vincent  Impellitteri  took  over,”  torial  writer  for  the  New  Bruns- 

scries  was  finished.  The  usual  (Gusty)  anymore.  He’s  in  a  sem-  the  reporter  continued.  “I  had  an  wick  (N.  J.)  News,  a  writer  for 

number  each  week  is  12  to  15.  inary.”  hour’s  conference  with  the  new  King  Features  and  for  AP. 
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Lee  Casey  Dies 
At  61;  Noted 


(l^bituarp 


Denver  Editor 


Denver — Lee  T.  Casey,  associ¬ 
ate  editor  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
News  (Scripps-Howard),  died  Jan. 
29  in  St.  Luke’s  Hospital.  Mr. 
Casey,  61,  suffered  a  heart  at¬ 
tack  at  his  home. 

The  gaunt,  frail  editor  and  col¬ 
umnist  had  one  of  the  longest  and 
most  distinguished  newspaper  ca¬ 
reers  in  Denver  history.  He  had 
served  the  News  or  the  affiliated 
Denver  Times  since  1912,  with  the 
exception  of  about  a  year  in  1915 
and  1916  with  the  Chicago  Exam¬ 
iner.  He  began  as  a  copy  reader, 
switched  to  political  and  general 
reporting,  and  rose  through  vari¬ 
ous  grades  to  managing  editor  of 
the  old  evening  Times,  and  then 
of  the  morning  News. 

In  1938  he  became  editor  of 
the  News  and  president  of  the 
publishing  company.  Later  he  re¬ 
turned  to  the  position  of  columnist 
and  associate  editor,  which  he  pre¬ 
ferred. 

He  was  born  at  Goshen,  N.  Y., 
Aug.  20,  1889,  the  son  of  Sam  L. 
and  Blanche  Casey.  He  attended 
the  University  of  the  South  at 
Sewanee,  Tenn.,  and  worked  five 
years  for  the  Kansas  City  Star 
before  coming  to  Denver. 

In  1924  he  married  Geraldine 
Croft  of  Denver,  who  died  May 
17,  1946.  Violet  E.  Kersner  of 
Denver  became  his  wife  in  April, 
1949.  She  survives. 


Joseph  P.  Knapp, 
Publisher,  Dies 

Joseph  Palmer  Knapp,  owner  of 
the  United  Newspapers  Magazine 
Corporation,  which  publishes  the 
magazine  This  IVeek,  died  in  New 
York  Jan.  30  at  the  age  of  86.  Mr. 
Knapp  also  owned  Alco  Gravure, 
Inc.,  and  was  former  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  Crowell-Collier 
Publishing  Co.,  and  a  director  of 
the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Company. 

About  the  turn  of  the  century, 
Mr.  Knapp  was  intrumental  in  de¬ 
veloping  a  multicolor  press,  and 
in  1903  established  the  Associated 
Sunday  Magazine,  first  magazine 
supplement  to  be  published  for 
daily  newspapers. 

Mr.  Knapp  is  survived  by  his 
widow,  Mrs.  Margaret  Rutledge 
Knapp,  a  son,  Joseph  Fairchild 
Knapp,  and  a  daughter,  Mrs. 
Thomas  Dixon. 


Jack  Stuart  Baker.  44,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Post- 
Standard  news  staff  for  25  years, 
Jan.  29.  Mr.  Baker,  a  son  of  the 
late  Dr.  William  P.  Baker,  for¬ 
mer  editor  of  the  newspaper,  had 
served  as  acting  telegraph  editor 
and  acting  city  editor. 

Thomas  H.  Revere,  48,  radio 
and  television  manager  of  the 
Biow  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  and  a  former  city 
editor  for  the  New  York  Post  and 
reporter  for  the  Columbus  (O.) 
Dispatch,  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun 
and  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
Jan.  25.  He  was  a  former  vice- 
president  of  Benton  &  Bowles, 
Ted  Bates  &  Co.  and  Donohue  & 
Co. 

R.  K.  (Andy)  Carnegie,  66. 
retired  former  chief  of  the  Ottawa 
bureau  of  the  Canadian  Press. 
Jan.  26.  Since  his  retirement  two 
years  ago,  he  had  written  editor¬ 
ials  and  a  column  for  the  Ottawa 
(Ont.)  Evening  Citizen  on  which 
he  began  45  years  ago.  One  of 
Canada’s  best  known  newspaper¬ 
men,  he  was  one  of  two  corre¬ 
spondents  chosen  officially  to  ac¬ 
company  King  George  and  Queen 
Elizabeth  on  their  royal  tour  in 
1939. 

W.  E.  McLeod,  69,  chief  of 
communications  for  the  Associat¬ 
ed  Press  in  Memphis.  Tenn.,  until 
his  retirement  in  1946,  Jan.  2. 

Robert  A.  Butler,  66,  former 
city  editor  of  the  Indianapolis 
(Ind.)  News  and  one-time  editor 
and  co-publisher  of  the  Indiana 
Farmer  Guide,  at  Andrews,  Ind., 
Jan.  21. 


Indiana  Doily 
Founder-Editor 


Dies  At  86 


Lafayette,  Ind.  —  Henry  W. 
Marshall,  86,  founder  of  the  La¬ 
fayette  Journal  Courier  and 
president  of  the  company  that  pub¬ 
lishes  it,  died  Jan.  31  after  a  long 
illness.  His  son,  Henry  W.  Mar¬ 
shall,  Jr.,  is  publisher  of  the  after¬ 
noon  daily. 

Mr.  Marshall,  successful  in  the 
construction  and  utilities  fields, 
launched  his  newspaper  career  in 
1914  with  the  purchase  of  the  La¬ 


fayette  Sunday  Times  and  later 
the  Lafayette  Morning  Journal. 
The  two  papers  were  consolidated 
and  were  merged  five  years  later 
with  the  Lafayette  Daily  Courier. 

Although  recently  he  had  turned 
the  duties  of  publisher  over  to  his 
son,  Mr.  Marshall  continued  as 
editor-in-chief  of  the  newspaper. 

Mr.  Marshall  served  as  president 
of  the  International  Livestock  Ex¬ 
position  in  Chicago  from  1933  un¬ 
til  his  resignation  in  1949  and  was 
chairman  of  the  board  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  He  was  a  Republi¬ 
can  Party  leader  and  served  in 
1903  as  Speaker  of  the  Indiana 
House  of  Representatives. 


Catskill  Daily  Mail 
Has  $100,000  Fire 


Catskill,  N.  Y. — The  four- 
story  Catskill  Daily  Mail  building 
was  gutted  by  a  fire  Jan.  29.  How¬ 
ard  E.  Silverstein,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  estimated  damage  at  $100,- 
000. 

He  said  the  paper  would  be  pub¬ 
lished  at  its  printing  plant,  about 
a  half  a  block  away. 
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Emil  Srisacher,  54, 
Agency  Founder,  Dies 

San  Francisco — Emil  Eli  Bris- 
acher,  54,  president  and  founder 
of  Brisacher,  Wheeler  &  Staff,  ad¬ 
vertising  engineers,  died  Jan.  26 
from  a  kidney  ailment. 

His  agency,  begun  on  a  shoe¬ 
string  after  Mr.  Brisacher  served 
as  an  enlisted  man  in  World  War 
I.  had  in  30  years  become  a  na¬ 
tional  organization  with  more  than 
70  accounts  and  with  branch  of¬ 
fices  in  New  York  and  Los  An¬ 
geles. 

Franklin  C.  Wheeler  was  elec¬ 
ted  president  and  Walter  Purdom, 
with  the  agency  18  years,  was 
elected  to  Mr.  Wheeler’s  executive 
vicepresidency  post.  Robert  Bris¬ 
acher,  a  son,  was  elected  vicepres¬ 
ident  and  Mrs.  Emil  Brisacher, 
widow  of  the  founder  succeeded 
her  son  as  secretary-treasurer. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Legal  Notice _ 

PURSUANT  to  the  Charter  and  By- 
Laws,  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Stockholders  of  the  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  Company  will  bo  held  in  the 
offices  of  the  Company,  Suite  1700, 
Times  Tower,  Times  Square,  New 
York  18,  N.  Y.,  at  11:00  A.  M.  on 
Wednesday,  February  21,  1951,  for 
the  transaction  of  such  business  as 
may  legally  come  before  the  meeting. 

CHARLES  T.  STUART 
January  29,  1951  Secretary 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Publications  for  Sale 


TO  BUT  or  sell  a  newipbper  or  llh 
plant  in  the  Southwest  contact  Janus 
T.  Jackson,  Paula  Valley.  Okla. 


WESTERN  NEWSPAPERS 
Raymond  Campbell 
ALEXANDER  HAAOEN,  INO. 
4101  West  3rd  St.,  I,os  Angeles,  Oalif. 


_ Newspaper  Brokers 

Celebrating  our  3UTH  YEAR  without 
a  iapsr  of  time  as  exclusive  newspa- 


ifk  SOUND  investments  in  selected 
Publication  Properties.  Arthur  W. 
Stypes,  625  Market  SI.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Calif, 


a  lapse  ol  time  as  exclusive  newspa¬ 
per  brokers.  We  would  like  to  be  of 
service  to  yon,  the  publisher,  and  to 
you,  the  buyer. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  192,  Mt.  Pleasant.  Michigan 
NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 


.VIAY  BROTHERS.  Binghamton.  N.  T. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  boaght 
and  sold  without  publicity. 


PROSPEROUS  Iowa,  Nebraska.  Sooth 
Dakota  Newspapers.  Herman  Koeh, 
2610  Nebraska  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 


Tax  and  all  other  purposes. 

A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUT8EN 
446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
CAUFORNIA  DAILIES,  WEEKLIES 
J.  A.  Snyder,  8570  Frances  Avenne 

_ Venice,  California _ 

MIDWEST  PAPERS:  Bailey-Krshbiel 
Service.  Successors  to  Clyde  H.  Knox, 
218-19  Journal  Bldg.,  Salina,  Kansas. 
For  any  sise  pyter  contact 
ODETT  8  ODETT,  Brokers 
Publishers  tor  Many  Years 
P.  O.  Box  527.  San  Fernando,  Calif, 
(XINFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Califomla 
DAILIES  OR  WEEKLIEiS — Mountain 
States,  Midwest.  Southwest.  Ray  E. 
Mohler  ft  Associates,  812  Boston 
Bldg.,  Denver,  Colorado. 


Meeting  at  Hartford 

Hartford,  Conn.  —  The  Hart¬ 
ford  Courant  will  be  host  for  the 
all-day  meeting  of  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  Editorial  Association  here  Feb. 
17.  The  meeting  will  start  with  an 
inspection  of  the  new  Courant 
building,  with  Col.  John  R.  Reit- 
meyer,  publisher,  as  chief  host. 


NORTHWEST  OHIO  WEEKLY 
ending  48th  year.  Almost  entirely  re¬ 
equipped  in  last  5  years.  Grossing 
about  $14,000  in  heart  of  rich  t*rm- 
ing  area  with  manufacturini|:  handy 
but  out  of  bomb  range.  Six  iiionth 
new-sprint  supply  on  floor.  Re.servist 
owner  will  sell  for  $15,000.  Box  7307, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


PUBLISHING  business  for  sale-syn¬ 
dicated  house-organ  or  customer-rela¬ 
tions  magazines  for  furniture  stores. 
In  second  year.  We  do  not  lave  pr®P‘ 
er  editorial  or  sales  facilities.  But 
here’s  an  excellent  start.  Extremely 
low  price.  Write  GH.  Room  404  at 
311  Church  St.,  Nashville  3,  Tenn’i- 
see. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Publicatioiis  for  Sale 


TWO  COLORADO  WEEKUES 
OWNER  due  lor  Army  service.  Ex¬ 
clusive.  Town  ol  1,000.  In  area  of 
rspid  development.  Grossed  $24,000 
1050.  Good  net.  Priced  $20,000  or 
$29,000  with  building  and  apartment. 
Cash  required,  $10,000.  Balance  good 
terms. 


OUTSTANDING  exclusive  weekly  in 
favored  spot.  Net  $11,000  to  $13,000 
isst  four  years.  Stable,  sound,  clean. 
Pop.  2,700.  Wants  $50,000  for  paper 
and  modern  home  with  extra  building 
lots,  etc.  Mostly  cash.  Splendid  prop¬ 
erty. 

RAY  E.  MOHLER  &  ASSOCIATES 
312  Boston  Bldg..  Denver.  Colo. 
ALABAMA  WEEKLY — in  fast  gro^ 
inf  northern  Alabama — Decatnr  dis¬ 
trict.  Circulation  3.700  last  nstiimal 
audit.  New  machinery  and  equipment 
recently  added.  Long  term  contract 
assures  plenty  of  newsprint.  County 
seat.  Box  7156.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
BUY  ON  A  RISING  MARKET: 
RESERVE  oflcer  most  sell  quickly. 
Pine  progressive  southeast  weekly. 
$25,000  gross.  Can  have  for  $18,000, 
or  rash  settlement.  Box  7155,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

CHOICE  CALIFORNIA  NEWSPAPER 
Owner's  '50  net  30,000.  Must  Retire 
— ^Terms.  3.  R.  Gabbert,  3937  Orange, 
R’ve'-side.  Cslifomia. 

FLORIDA  WEEKLIES.  Confidential 
information  to  responsible  parties. 
The  R.  H.  Berg  Co.,  Box  55,  Mel- 
bonrne,  Florida. _ 

TRAVEL  GUIDE — Grosses  $6,800  in 
five  months.  $6,000.  Owner  in  Re¬ 
serves.  Box  7249,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  circulation  or  adver¬ 
tising  man  with  $20,000  can  acquire 
control  of  valuable  afternoon -Sunday 
paper  4,000  paid.  Fast  growing  field 
Marvelons  opening.  Box  7225,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


GROSSING  $65,000  AVERAGE 
Ownership  takes  $10,000  annually 
Price  $40,000.  terms.  Long-estao- 
lished.  Prosperous  Ohio  area.  Box 
7270  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


SOUTHERN  r.ALIFORXIA  SPECIAL¬ 
TY  DAILY.  Gross  over  $20,000.  Nets 
over  $7,000.  .Asking  $11,000  with 
$7,000  down.  .lack  L.* Stoll  A  Associ¬ 
ates.  AO.IS  Melrose  Ave.,  Los  Angeles 
29.  Cslifornin. 


EXCLUSIVE  southeastern  daily  or 
substantial  interest  for  sale  by  retir¬ 
ing  owner.  $25,000  down.  Give  finan¬ 
cial  references.  Box  7302,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


FwhHcArio—  Wanted 


TOP  ADMAN  wishes  to  buy  small 
daily,  west  or  southwest.  Sound  back¬ 
ground  and  character.  To  $150,000 
right  property.  Plenty  of  cash  back¬ 
ing.  Not  a  broker.  All  information 
confidential.  Box  7269,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


leave  your  TOWN  A  LEGACY 
ATTRACTIVE  family  with  two  young 
hoys  have  traveled  around  world,  still 
believe  rural  U.  S.  is  backbone  of 
Universe.  $30,000  down  for  daily  or 
strong  weekly.  Box  7292,  Editor  A 
Publisher, 

NEWSPAPER  to  buy  or  lease.  Have 
to  $10,000  plus  collateral  as  down 
payment.  Box  7304,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Business  Opportunities _ 

WEEKLY  FOR  LEASE 
STRONG  national  advertising  con¬ 
tracts.  Good  man  and  wife  proposi¬ 
tion.  bnt  would  consider  single  per- 
sim  with  ability  to  do  shop  and  front 
offlee  work.  References,  tell  all.  Ad¬ 
dress  Box  7285,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PilwUt  Seirkes 

PRINTING  PROBLEMS! 
ROTARY  newspaper  plant,  completely 
equipped,  large  central  Eastern  sea¬ 
board  city,  has  press,  composition 
time  open  for  several  publications  and 
cirenlar  jobs.  Sufficient  newsprint. 
Vluality,  service,  low  prices.  Inquiries 
ei.nfidential.  Box  7277,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
C«itooa»  Featurw 


FOR  real  signs  of  the  times  write  for 
Midwest  Syndicate’s  Editorial  Car¬ 
toon  Service.  Free  proofs,  no  obliga¬ 
tion.  Midwest  Syndicate,  Box  583, 
Wheaton,  Illinois. 


Promutiuo  Services 


THINKING  OF  RAISING 
YOUR  WANT  AD  RATES  . . .? 


IF  yon’re  thinking  about  higher 
Want  Ad  rates.  I’ll  be  happy  to  sand 
yon  absolutely  free  an  article  from 
the  current  issue  of  Tested  Want  Ad 
Selling  Plans. 

IT’S  an  unusual  approach  to  the  prob 
lem.  Many  suggestions  from  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  others.  I  believe  that 
HOW  Classified  departments  handle 
rate  raises  now  has  national  impor 
tance,  so  I  want  yon  to  have  this  *r 
tide.  No  obligation.  I  won't  oven 
enclose  a  sales  letter  I  Write  me  to 
day. 


HOWARD  PARISH 

Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  Plans 
Daily  News  Tower  Miami  32,  Fla 


Preae  Eagifficerfi _ 

CROSS  FILES 

NEWSPAPER  presses  dismantled  and 
erected  Anywhere  in  United  States  or 
Canada.  Specialising  in  Duplex  equip 
ment. 

Call — Walter  E.  Hamlin — Write 
ill  Marion  Bldg.,  Cleveland  13,  Ohio 
CHerry  1-3305 — YEllowstone  2-44i^ 

E.  P.  WALLMAN  AND  OOMPANT 
Printing  Machinery 
Bought  and  Sold 
,  Erecting  and  Rehnilding 

975  North  Church  Street 
Rockford _ Illinoli 

VIASON-MOORE-TRACY.  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
I  Machinists  and  Movers 
I  Web,  Offset,  Flat-Bed  Experts 

I  We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  preases 
ANYWHERE 

28  East  4th  St..  New  York  3,  N.  T 
Phone:  SPring  7-1740 


LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ERECTORS 

Dismantling — Moving — Erecting 
Newspaper  Conveyor  Installatione 
Service  Nationwide 
738  N.  Victory  Blvd.,  Burbank,  Calif 


.Maintenance — Serviu.^ — Repairs. 
SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO 
311  Lincoln  Ave.,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 
Dismantling — Moving — Erection 
machinists — Dismantling,  moviug 
assembling,  entire  newspaper  plants 
Repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTING 
MACHINE  CO..  INC. 

8626  —  31  St.,  Long  Island  City  1,  N.  T 
STillwell  6-0098  0099 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Composhig  Room 


TYPESEHING  MACHINES 

2  MODEL  G2  INTERTYPBS  S 13097, 
S16607,  with  qnadders,  saws, 
electric  pots,  AC  Motors,  and  10 
extra  lower  splita,  and  12  fonts 
of  modern  2  letter  display  matt. 
Model  14  LINOTYPE  |i87S3 
Model  31  LINOTYPE  #52650 
Model  22  LINOTYPE  #39443 
Model  8  UNOTTPE  #37471 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave. — N.  T.  18 
BRyant  9-1132 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Composing  Room 


INTERTYPES 

”C”  Intertypes  #12835,  #14869 
with  quadding  attachment. 

”C”  Intertypes  #7891— #8239,  3 
mags,  gas  or  electric  pot. 

C3SM  S7867,  electric  pot. 

LINOTYPES 

Models  5,  8,  14. 

45C  Goss  Mat  Roller 
72D  Goss  Shaver 

Northern  Machine  Works 
328-29  N.  4th  St.,  Philadelphia  6,  Pa. 
e'UK  SALE:  Late  Model  8  Linotypes, 
Model  21  Display  Linotype  with  23 
split  magssines.  Model  0  Intertypes 
with  and  without  qnaddera.  Model  B 
intertype.  Immediate  Delivery.  Print- 
craft  Representatives,  277  Broadway, 
New  York  7,  N.  T. 


MODEL  14  LINOTYPE  #85191, 
SINGLE  KEYBOARD,  Gas  Pot  with 
Margach  Feed,  AC  Motor,  8  Molds  In 
i  Mold  Disk,  8  Main  Magauinet  (2 
sre  new),  34  Channel  Wide  Auxiliary 
Magaiine.  Good  condition.  Can  be 
<een  in  operation.  Available  immedi¬ 
ately  at  $3,500. 

MONOTYPE  COMBINATION  MATE- 1 
RIAL  AND  TYPE  CASTER  IA-8165. 
Gat  Pot.  DO  Motor.  2,  4,  6,  and  12  , 
pt.  Strip  Material  Molds.  10,  12.  14, 
18,  24,  30,  and  36  pt.  Type  Molda.  ; 
4  Pnmp  Bodies  with  Piatona.  Good  i 
condition.  Can  be  seen  operating.  I 
ivailable  now  at  $1,500. 

ALAN  DIETCH 
71  Queensboro  Road 
ROCHESTER  9,  N.  T. 


FOR  SALE:  500  Siie  3)4”  x  18” 
zinc-coated  Galleys;  Brand  New.  Just 
the  thing  for  Tabloid  work.  Thomas 
\V.  Hall  Co.,  Inc.,  Stamford.  Conn. 


Man  Room _ 

.\DDRESSOGR.4PH,  hand  operated, 
two  stampers,  plate  embosser,  four 
cabinets.  i>lates  and  frames. 

PRINTERS’  SUPPLY  LIMITF.D 
lA)ndnn,  Canada 


Photo  Eugravhig 


PHOTO 

ENGRAVING 

EQUIPMENT 

ZINC  AND  MAGNESIUM 
E.  T.  SULLEBARGER  CO. 

no  Fniton  St.  538  6.  Clark  St. 

New  York  Ckicago 


Newapriut _ 

CANADIAN  Newsprint,  original  mill 
shipment,  any  sise  rollt,  carload  lota 
at  attractive  prices.  February  ship¬ 
ment  and  continnons  bookings.  In- 

iniries  invited.  Canadian  Newsprint 
upply  Co.,  Alfred  Horn,  370  Lexing¬ 
ton  Ave..  New  York  17,  N.  T.  Tel: 
ORegon  9-3870. 


STANDARD  NEWSPRINT.  Roili- 
sheets.  All  sises.  All  types  printing 
papers.  Box  7062,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


AVAILABLE  standard  newsprint,  all 
sisea.  S.  B.  Behrens.  115  Onderdonk 
Ave..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  Phone:  Ever¬ 
green  6-0505.  One  of  New  York's 
largest  converters  of  newsprint. 


NEWSPRINT 

ORIGINAL  MILL 
SHIPMENTS 
PROMPT  DELIVERIES 
Spot  and  long-term  eommitmentt. 
Box  7061.  Editor  A  Pnblisher 

WILL  SELL  42.500  lbs.  25#-22  x  38 
rstslog  paper  in  33)4  in.  rolls  3” 
eores.  iSized  for  offset.  $11.00  cwt. 
F.O.B.  Minneapolis.  Midwest  Printing 
Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 


Pren  Room 


HOE  AND  DUPLEX  3  and  4  unit 
presses,  rolls  on  each  end.  22>i”  ent- 
off,  now  available,  will  tell  nnit  from 
either  press. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
Boise  Idaho 


MACHIMEKY  and  SUPPLIES 
Press  Room _ 


FUR  SALE:  24-Pag«  Hoe  Web 
.Newspaper  Press,  two '  plates  wide, 
23  9/16^  sheet  cut.  With  complete 
stereotype  equipment  and  A.  0.  mo- 
lurs.  Ready  prompt  shipment.  Thomai 
W.  Hall  Company,  Inc.,  Stamford, 
Connecticut. 


DUPLEX  UNITUBULAR 

4  PAGE  FLOOR  UNITS 
and  superimposed 
DOUBLE  COLOR  UNIT 

John  Griffiths  Co.  Inc. 

11  West  42nd  Street 
New  York  18,  New  York 


COMPLETE  PLANTS 


Newspaper  Presses 
Rotary — Flatbed 
All  Sizes  Available 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  18,  New  York 
Phone  BRyant  9-1132 


DUPLEX  TUBULAR  24-Page  two-to- 
one  model  available  February  15th, 
AC  moter  drive. 

GEORGE  0.  OXFORD 
Boise  Idaho 


FOR  SALE:  32-psge  Hoe  Web  News¬ 
paper  Preta,  four  pistes  wide.  23  9/16” 
sheet  cut  with  complete  stereotype 
equipment  and  motor  for  either  A.C. 
or  DC.  Ready  immediate  delivery. 
Can  be  seen  in  operation.  Box  7244, 
Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


MULTILITHS  and  Davidson  Offset 
presses  completely  rebnilt  and  aold 
with  a  one  year  guarantee;  we  deliver 
and  install  upon  request.  Ail  model 
machines  available  for  immediate  de¬ 
livery.  MAILING  MACHINES,  INC., 

1911  Pine  Street.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

CUTLER-HAMMER,  two-motor  full 
automatic  newspaper  press  drives  and 
control  panels.  220  volt,  3  phase,  60 
cycle  AO.  Complete  with  resistors  and 
posh  button  stations: 

One  75/7)4  H.P.  erotthesd  type, 
will  drive  3  or  4  uniti  at  moderate 
speed. 

One  40/8  H.P.  faceplate  typo.  Will 
power  4  decks  single  width,  quad  or 
10-psge  tnbnlar,  press. 

USED,  serviceable,  recently  with¬ 
drawn  from  service,  reasonably  priood, 
immediately  available. 

The  Eastern  Color  Printing  Co. 

Wi$f  pAfif* 


DUPLEX  TUBULAR  4Psge  deck 
two-to-one  model,  now  available. 
George  C.  Oxford.  Boise.  Idaho. 

DUPLEX  Tnbulsr  6  unit  newspaper 
press,  has  been  completely  overhauled 
with  double  motor  AC  drive,  paper 
roll  hoist,  from  4  to  48  pages.  Can 
be  seen  in  prodnetion.  Write  Box  37, 
General  Post  Office,  New  York  City. 


5  HOE  UNITS 
STRAIGHT  PATTERN 

They  have  two  double  folders,  two 
color  cylinders,  two  AC  drives,  22)4” 
cut-off,  reels,  available  now. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
BOISE  IDAHO 


DUPLEX,  GOSS,  HOE  newspaper 
preties — from  8  pages  to  96  pages. 
Contact  Newspaper  Diviaion,  'rnraer 
Printing  Machinery,  Ine.,  3680  Payne 
Avenue.  Cleveland  14.  Ohio.  Branches; 
Chicago  and  Detroit. 
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MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Stereotype 


2  HOE  MONORAIL 

Saws  and  Trimmers. 
GK)9S  AND  HOE  8  colamn 

flat  castine  boxes. 
STANDARD  AND  TABLOID 

Stereotype  chases. 
KEMP  Immersion  re-meit  furnace 
with  bottom  ponr-off  spout. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  At#. 

New  York  18,  New  York 
Phone  BRyant  9-1182 


OOOD  VALUES 

1-TON  Kemp  Furnace  with  water- 
cooied  molds. 

MODEL  22  Linotype. 

GOSS  full  page  Flat  Shaver. 

MODEL  25  Vsndercook  full  page 
Proof  Press  with  seif-inker. 

HOE  Dry  Mat  Roller. 

ECONOMY  545  Hand  Baler. 

NEW  and  USED  Chipping  Blocks,  all 
sixes. 

NEW  HALL  Form  Tables  &  "Dural” 
lightweight  Stereo.  Chases. 

THOMAS  W.  HALL  COMPANY,  Inc. 

120  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  18. 

(Plant  at  Stamford,  Conn.) 


SACRIFICE! 

TWIN  Wood  Jr.  Antoplates,  22t<* 
cut  off  complete  with  pumps,  8  ton 
pot  including  Wood  Autoshaver  AO 
motors  and  electric  control  panel 
board.  Excellent  condition.  Bargain 
Price  $6,000.00,  F.  0.  B.,  N.  Y.  0. 

Printcraft  Representatives 

277  Broadway,  New  York  7,  N.  T. 


TOR  SALE,  used  Duplex  Tubular 
casting  box,  good  condition.  The 
Painesville  Telegraph,  PainesvlIIe, 
Ohio. 


FOR  SALE:  The  following  Intertype 
mats  in  good  condition:  1  font  6  pt. 
5541  Intertype  51  with  Bold.  $90.00; 

2  fonts  6  pt.  Ideal  with  Bold  51571 

$90.00;  14  fonts  7  pt.  Ideal  with 
Bold  5637  @  .$90.00;  1  font  18  pt. 
Chelt.  Extra  Bold  Cond.  5422.  $100. 

3  fonts  7  pt.  Regal  with  Bold  Tele¬ 
type  Mats  52189.  used  only  30  days, 
®  $180.00.  Box  7274,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


_  Wanted  to  Buy 


NEEDED:  Small  Rotary  Press  with 
or  without  stereotype  equipment. 
22^”  cut-off.  Call  or  Wire  coileet. 
American  Printing  Machinery  Co.,  88 
Gold  St.,  New  York  City.  REctor 


WANTED 
COMPLETE 
NEWSPAPER  PLANTS 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

COMPOSING  ROOM  XQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 
BRyant  0-1132 


WANTED  NOW:  Elrods,  Ludlows, 
Model  8  and  14  Linotypes.  Write, 
call  or  wire  for  quick  cash  deal. 
American  Printing  Machinery  Co.,  88 
Gold  St..  New  York  City.  RE-2-2283. 


GOSS  Press  single  width  (two  pages 
wlde)._  13ti  inch  printing  diameter, 
2ia  inch  cut-off  or  deck  for  same. 
Give  full  details  and  prices.  Box  1042, 
Editor  A  Publisher, 

DUPLEX  TUBULAR  PRESS,  two  to 
one.  Write  Box  7237.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

WANTED — Wood  Pony  Autoplate  Ma¬ 
chine,  length  cutoff  2254".  standard 
curved  plates.  Reply  availability  and 
price.  Box  7298.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


AdminiatratiYC 


afternoon  daily  will  have  opening 
about  Feb.  15  for  general  ledger  book¬ 
keeper  with  newspaper  experience  who 
is  also  capable  in  office  management 
detail.  Give  references,  experience, 
age,  family  status,  reason  for  wanting 
change.  Permanent  Job,  pleasant  clL 
mate.  Box  7220,  Editor  m  Publisher. 


Circulation 


EXPERIENCED  eircuistion  manager 
for  small  Southern  daily.  Give  ref¬ 
erences,  age,  ejected  salary.  Box 
7219,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  needed  at 
once.  Must  know  both  city  and  su¬ 
burban  problems  -a  this  ABC  com¬ 
petitive  field.  An  excellent  opportunity 
in  a  good  community,  but  don’t  applj 
unless  yon  know  how  to  get  results. 
Give  full  information.  Replies  strictly 
confidential.  Box  7264,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ROADMAN,  experienced  daily  and 
Sunday  morning  paper.  Southwest 
Louisians.  Give  details  in  first  letter. 
Box  7297,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 
PROMOTIONS  MANAGER 
IMMEDIATE  opening  for  CIRCULA¬ 
TION-PROMOTIONS  man  who  has 
the  experience  and  ability  to  advance 
an  80,000  semi-weekly  forty-year-old 
newspaper  which  is  leading  its  field 
in  New  York.  Applicants  must  be 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  news¬ 
stand,  carrier  boy,  wholesale  and 
route  man  distribution.  Excellent  sal¬ 
ary  plus  bonus  for  the  right  man. 
All  applications  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence.  Write  immediately  care  of 
Box  7300,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ClaasMed  Adrertisiag 


YOUNG  MAN.  experienced  selling, 
promotion,  inside  work,  to  take  over 
Classified  on  13,000  circulation  New 
England  daily.  Box  7287,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Clerk-Typist 

(Little  Steno).  Promising  future  for 
young  responsible  person  living  in 
New  York.  Metropolitan  trade  paper. 
Classified  know-how  an  asset  but  not 
essential.  Write  Box  7315,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

Display  Advertising _ 

OPENING  available  for  display  man¬ 
ager  on  Pennsylvania  daily.  Must 
have  at  least  10  years'  experience. 
Give  complete  information.  Box  7139, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

advertising  salesman,  who 

wants  to  be  publisher.  Must  spend 
about  5  years  as  salesman,  to  show 
business  building  ability.  We  are 
growing  chain  dailies  and  weeklies, 
midwest.  Write  fully  telling  experi¬ 
ences  selling  contracts,  special  pages, 
events.  Salary  and  bonus.  Write  Box 
7197,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


OPENING  for  experienced  display 
advertising  salesman  on  leading,  north¬ 
ern  Ohio  daily.  Fine  city,  aggressive 
newspaper,  real  opportunity  for  good 
man.  Established  list  of  large  and 
small  accounts.  State  experience, 
draft  status  and  when  available  for 
interview  at  our  expense.  Box  7218, 

Editor  A  Publishev _ 

DISPLAY  advertising  man  experienced 
in  sales,  layout  and  copy,  for  daily 
of  20,000  circulation  in  rich  agricul¬ 
tural  area.  Congenial  staff,  no  high 
pressure  selling.  Write  Advertising 
Manager,  Times-News,  Twin  Falls, 

Idaho, _ 

WANTED:  First-class  experienced 

display  advertising  salesman,  age  25 
to  35.  We  publish  morning,  evening 
and  Rnnday  papers;  first  rate  plant 
centrally  located.  Give  four  refer¬ 
ences.  Write  Cecil  B.  Highland.  Pres. 
A  Gen.  Manager,  Clarksburg  Publish¬ 
ing  Co..  Clarksburg.  West  Virginia. 


WANTED — Advertising  salesman  for 
local  display.  Must  be  draft  exempt. 
The  Frankfort  Morning  Times,  Frank- 
'  fort.  Indiana. 


HELP  WANTED 


Display  Adveitising 


excellent  opening  for  experienced 
Display  man  as  Assistant  Manager  6- 
man  staff,  or  for  ambitious  beginner. 
Write  experience,  draft  and  famiiy 
status,  habits,  saiary  expectation,  ref¬ 
erences.  The  Daily  Independent, 
Grand  Island,  Nebraska. 


WANTED  EXPERIENCED,  draft-ex¬ 
empt  advertising  salesman,  midwest 
or  southwest  background,  good  lay¬ 
outs,  copy.  Salary,  bonus  and  com¬ 
missions  average  $85  to  $125  weekly. 
Send  references,  san^le  layouts  and 
copy.  B.  A.  Martin,  Globe  News,  Am¬ 
arillo,  Texas. 


-ADDITIONAL  man  needed  in  display 
sales.  Excellent  paper  with  circula¬ 
tion  over  5,500  and  affiliated  with 
1,000  W  radio  station.  State  experi¬ 
ence,  draft  status,  and  starting  salary 
first  letter.  Box  7279,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ADVERTISING  Representative  Want¬ 
ed  on  Official  Catholic  Weekly  News¬ 
paper.  Liberal  commission.  The 
Guardian  Press,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 


EXPERIENCED  ADVERTISING  man 
wanted  for  good  weekly.  Must  have 
car.  Good  starting  salary.  _  Excellent 
opportunity.  Roy  D.  Jenkins,  Vice- 
President.  Sonthside  Virginia  News, 
Petersburg,  Virginia. 


Follow  the  help  wanted  columns 
each  week.  You’ll  find  your  oppor¬ 
tunity  there. 


COPYREADER  for  fast  metropolitan 
morning  desk.  Most  have  five  years 
experience  on  newspaper  of  good 
standing.  Reply  with  full  details,  in¬ 
cluding  references.  Job  now  open. 
Write  Box  7177,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


COPY-READER — Daily  newspaper  In 
western  United  States  is  in  need  of 
copy  reader  either  beginner  or  man 
with  experience.  Prefer  applicant 
who  is  familiar  with  west  or  who  now 
resides  west  of  Mississippi.  Vacancy 
is  war  replacement  but  successful  ap¬ 
plicant  may  become  permanent  staff 
member.  Please  detail  education  and 
experience.  Box  7120,  Editor  A  Pub- 
lisher. _ 

EDITOR  wanted  for  midwestern  daily 
in  progressive  city  of  10,000.  Write 
all  —  education,  experience,  back¬ 
ground,  military  status  in  first  letter. 
Send  references.  Write  Box  7257, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

NEWSPAPERMEN  to  train  as  pub¬ 
licity  agents  for  large  midwestern 
circus.  Must  have  car,  typewriter. 
'Salary  $60  weekly,  gasoline  furnished. 
Fred  W.  Stafford,  Jr.,  2900  Edgehill 

Rd..  Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio. _ 

OUR  news  editor  is  a  reserve  cap¬ 
tain.  Paced  with  possibility  his  im¬ 
minent  call  to  active  service,  we 
would  like  to  discuss  future  employ¬ 
ment  with  man  who  knows  news,  can 
write  it  quickly  and  effectively  and 
has  both  executive  ability  and  driv¬ 
ing  force.  3,500  ABC;  average  pro¬ 
duction  18  pages  weekly.  Write  G.  A. 
Hough  Jr.,  Falmouth  Enterprise,  Fal¬ 
mouth,  Massachusetts. 


•SPORTS  WRITER — Sports  writer  who 
can  work  into  Sports  Editor  of  live- 
wire  county  daily  in  central  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  (jollege  town.  Area  very 
sports  minded.  Write  John  H.  Biddle, 
Editor,  The  Daily  News,  Huntingdon, 
Pennsylvania. _ 

EDITOR 

MALE  EDITOR  for  international  mag¬ 
azine  published  in  New  York.  Ex¬ 
perienced  feature  writer  and  editor; 
responsible.  American  Citizen,  knowl¬ 
edge  of  one  or  more  foreign  lan¬ 
guages  essential.  Send  resume  stat¬ 
ing  experience  and  education.  Replies 
held  confidential.  Box  7308,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


LARGE  SOUTHERN  afternoon  daily 
wants  two  or  three  reporters  for  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  work.  Prefer  men 
employed  two  or  three  years  on  small¬ 
er  southern  dailies  who  want  to  move 
to  larger  field.  Box  7301,  Editor  A 
Pn*~l’sher. _ 

NEW  ENGLAND  ABC  weekly  wants 
editor — >wellseaKoned  newsman  with 
unusual  flair  for  editorials,  features, 
who  knows  news  and  can  write  it 
quickly  and  effectively,  and  has  both 
executive  ability  and  driving  force. 
State  experience,  background,  salary, 
when  available,  references.  Box  7314, 
Editor  A  Publisher.  ' 


HELP  WANTED 


Edhorial 


midwest  afternoon  daily,  15,000 
circulation,  has  good  opportunity  lor 
young  woman  as  general  reporter. 
Must  also  have  desire  to  learn  copy 
desk  work.  Midwest  experience,  bacz- 
ground  preferred.  Box  7299,  Editor  k 
Publisher. 


Promotion— Public  Relatioos 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  —  Well  esUb- 
lished  medium  size  certificated  airlint 
has  opening  for  Public  Relations  man 
with  following  background:  College 
training,  journalism  major  preferabis, 
with  some  practical  experience  in  pub¬ 
lic  relations.  25-30  years  of  ago. 
Please  reply  to  Box  7289,  Editor  k 
Publisher.  Replies  will  lie  kept  strict¬ 
ly  confidential. 


Mcduokal 


WANTED  IMMEDIATELY — Combina¬ 
tion  floor  man  who  can  also  operate 
GOSS  COMET  press.  Hours  from  4 
p.m.  until  midnight,  but  top  pay,  ex¬ 
cellent  working  conditions  and  op¬ 
portunity  for  advancement.  Must  be 
dependable  and  sober.  No  alcoholiea 
or  drifters.  THE  DAILY  RECORD, 
DUNN,  North  Carolina. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN  for 
7-day  union  newspaper.  We  want  a 
man  who  is  a  worker,  can  promote 
harmony  and  keep  page  costs  down. 
Modern  plant  in  excellent  50,000  pop¬ 
ulation  city.  Write  fully  giving  ex¬ 
perience  and  references.  All  conl- 
dences  kept.  Box  7265,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WORKING  FOREMAN  for  9-machine 
composing  room  on  7,000  afternoon 
New  England  daily  newspaper.  Open 
shop.  High  as  $125  per  week  for  right 
man.  No  drifters,  no  prima  donnas 
need  apply.  Box  7223,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


FOREMAN  for  5-man  shop.  Complete 
charge,  but  must  be  working  fore¬ 
man.  -Southerner  preferred  but  will 
answer  all  inquirers.  Box  7286,  Edi- 

tor  A  Publisher. _ 

WANTED:  Linotype  machinist  to 

take  charge  of  maintenance  in  open 
shop  Composing  Room  of  ideally  sitn- 
ated  Southern  California  Daily.  Mnet 
be  thoroughly  competent  and  agree¬ 
able.  Good  pay  and  permanent  job  for 
the  right  party.  State  age,  experience 
and  references.  Write  to  Box  7283, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

WANTED:  Three  men,  a  team  or  in¬ 
dividually.  Lino,  operator  for  new 
"31.  must  he  experienced  in  ad  work. 
Pressman  with  knowledge  of  Goil 
Cox-O-Type  newspaper  press.  Job 
printer  with  taste  and  experience. 
Fine  modern  plant,  good  pay,  bene¬ 
fits,  economical  living  in  attractive 
community.  Write  or  call  Delaware 

State  News.  Dover.  Delaware. _ 

W.\NTED:  Reliable  man  for  bindery 
and  ruling  in  good  job  shop  operated 
in  connection  with  daily  newspapen. 
Permanent  position.  Wire  or  write 
Cecil  B.  Highland,  Pres.  A  Gen.  Man¬ 
ager,  Clarksburg  Publishing  Oo-, 
n»»V«bnrv.  West  Virginia. 


WORKING  FOREMAN  for  6-machlne 
daily  in  University  city.  Prefer  man 
who  can  run  crap  machine  one  day  a 
week.  Modem  plant.  Need  experienced 
man.  Norman  Transcript,  Norman, 
Oklahoma. 


COUNTRY  PRINTER  —  ads,  jobs,  need 
not  operate  Linotype.  Healthful  cli¬ 
mate,  clean  city.  $80 — 44  hours.  Air 
Mail  LOVINGTON  PRESS.  Loving- 
ton,  New  Mexico. 


INSTRUmON 


Linotype —  Printing 


Linotype-Intertype  Instruction 
Ohio  Linotype  School 
Logan  18.  Ohio. 

Free  Booklet  and  Information 


s  anTcan  wriVi"’h  WRITFRy  SERVICES 

■tively.  and  has  both  _ LHemry  Affency _ 

and  dnvinj;  force.  ^  ^  ^  — 

background,  salary,  NEWSPAPERMEN’S  AGENCY.  Artj- 
eferences.  Box  7314,]  cles.  Books.  Fiction.  Plays  market©*- 
cr.  '  Bertha  Klausner,  130  E.  40  St.  N.  Y. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  February  3,  1951 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


AdministnitiTe 


SHIRTSLEEVE  EXECUTIVE 

AvtiUble 

FOR  TOUGH  ASSIGNMENT 

PliANNING  disposal  own  bnsiness 
ind  retnrn  to  straight  newspaper 
work. 

PREFER  Nominal  salary  plus  cnt  in 
seeomplishmenta. 

AS  PUBLISHER  and  General  Man* 
iger  I  conrerted  $150,000  loaer  to 
I  proStI  Improwed  content,  typog- 
rtphy  and  production  metbods.  Pn* 
creased  eirenlation  80,000;  increased 
idTertising.  Cut  costs.  Know  small, 
medium  and  metropolitan  papers.  Ex¬ 
pert  on  Promotion,  mecnsnical  de¬ 
partment  and  labor  negotiations.  Uni- 
rersity  grad,  age  46;  20  years’  prac¬ 
tical  experience  ‘‘from  the  ground 
ip.”  Box  7268,  Editor  A  Pnmisher. 


CANADA  CALLING  I  Sober,  hard¬ 
working  Canadian  seeks  opening  on 
.American  paper.  National,  retail, 
classified  experience;  business  man¬ 
agement.  Top  references.  Box  7266, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  Manager  desires 
change.  Age  41.  married,  top  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  7295,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AtItO-Cwtooahli _ 

(JaRTOONIST  —  Editorial  wisard. 
Seeks  position ;  western  paper  pre¬ 
ferred.  Sample  on  request.  Box  7191, 
Editor  t  Pnhlisher. 


CREATIVE  editorial  cartoonist,  20 
rears’  experience,  seeks  position  on 
U.  S.  or  Canadian  daily.  A-1  com¬ 
mercial  artist.  For  samples,  details. 
Box  7182,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CirariaHoa 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER.  Presently 
employed  for  the  past  10  years. 
Knowledge  of  all  phases  of  ABC  and 
little  merchant  plan  promotion.  Ex¬ 
cellent  record  on  increased  circulation 
rerenne,  in  highly  eompetitiwe  area. 
Age  35.  married,  two  children.  Prefer 
East.  I  am  desirous  of  accepting  your 
challenging  offer.  Box  7175,  Editor 
4  Publisher, 

Classified  Adveitisine 


CLASSIFIED  manager  18  years  top¬ 
flight  experience  all  phases  small,  me¬ 
dium  and  metropolitan  dailies.  Suc¬ 
cessful  management  record  gained 
through  ideas,  planned  selling,  pro¬ 
motion,  and  staff  training.  Age  38. 
Resume.  Box  7273,  Editor  *  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Display  Advcrtisliig _ 

display  salesman  —  Consistent 
producer  —  ex-Gl  —  28  —  College  — 
1  year  on  northern  daily  —  will  go 
w^here.  Write  Box  7205,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ ^ _ 

ABLE,  personable  woman  (27).  Over 
^  J**™’  diversified  experience,  copy 
in?  B.S.  in  .Tnnrnalism.  Box 

1284.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CoTTeapondgnfa 


c,ii.irf!  suo-coniineni  seeas  news, 
lestnre  assignments.  Write  Paul  M 


pr  cable  firinews.  Bombay.  _ 

^.NNEAPOUS— ST.  PAUL — Experi 


.ur  irnue  puniiraiions.  nave 
proKft  campra.  l>o  own  Hpvelon 
!"*•  incite  Dick  Brnner.  1325  W 
-7th  St..  Minneapolis  8,  Minnesota 


Fdlfnrial _ 

able  REPORTER.  10  years'  experi 
editinir.  Wants  to  retnri 
to  West  Coast.  Familiar  with  Cali 
loraia  scene.  Now  working.  Married 
veteran,  draft  exempt.  Box  7198 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


.  itt  all  adwertl.slng  consistency 
brings  the  best  results  —  lower 
fates,  too. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Editorial 

NEWS 

SPORTS  EDITOR 

OR  WRITER 

LONG  experience  on  deik  end  newe 
coverage.  Well  qnalifled  with  etrong 
newepeper  daily  nackgroand.  Respon¬ 
sible  and  cspaDle.  How  are  the  op- 
portnnitiei  In  tbe  weetem  part  of 
the  U.  S.1  No  draft  problem.  Em¬ 
ployed,  bnt  would  like  to  more.  Box 
7186,  Editor  A  Publither. 

GAME  FOR  ANT  SPOT  on  •  good 
live  paper.  Man,  28,  married,  draft- 
proof,  denee,  7  yeara  email,  metro¬ 
politan  dsilias,  wire  eerylea.  Now 
wire  editor  email  midwaat  dally,  like 
similar,  copydesk,  or  rewrite  Job.  Box 
7159,  Editor  A  Pnbliaher. 

EDI’TOR,  WRITER,  REPOR’TER 
WI’TH  2fi  yeara’  experience  on  trade 
publication  leeks  new  opportunity. 
Draft  exempt  yetersn,  28;  M.S.  in 
Joarneliem;  knowledge  of  photo  edit¬ 
ing,  layont,  production;  flneoey  In 
French;  excellent  nniyaraity  end  Job 
record.  Complete  reinme  on  reqnaet. 
Box  7179,  Editor  A  Publiiher. 

EDI’TOR-Reporter-Writer:  Seeking  re¬ 
sponsible  editorial  or  pnblie  relations 
job;  lix  years’  newspaper  Held;  spe- 
cialiied  ^litics,  iports,  agrienitnre, 
science.  Box  7207,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

FOR  SUNDAY  PAPERS,  yonng  draft 
exempt  deskmsn  expert  in  Sundey 
field,  good  as  assistant  to  Sunday  edi¬ 
tor.  First  rate  in  feature  Ideas,  make¬ 
up,  photo  layouts.  Box  7185,  Editor 

A  Publisher. 

HOUSE  ORGAN 

EDITED,  PRODUCED 

REST  rates  include  editing,  layont, 
art,  prodnetion  as  wanted.  Yonr 
printer  or  ours.  Box  7190,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR— tripled  eiren- 
lation  two  years.  Strong  on  local 
news,  regional  coverage,  sparkling 
pages.  Aggressive,  top  producer — 35 
— Prefer  West.  Midwest.  Box  7186, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  reporter-editor,  27, 
veteran,  Jonrnalism  grsdnate  seeks 
sporte  job  on  daily.  Box  7199,  Editor 

A  Publisher. 

JOURNALIST,  29,  experienced,  wants 
editing,  reporting  or  pnblie  relations. 
Robert  Hunter.  705  Crown  Street, 
Morrisville,  Pennsylvania. 

RELIABLE  DESKMAN,  fast  on 
heads,  tops  in  makeup.  Can  handle 
wire,  photos,  local  syndicated  copy. 
Draft  exempt,  yonng,  SDX.  Box  7184, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

REPOR’TER,  desk.  Vet.  25,  single, 
draft  exempt,  B.S.  Jonrnalism,  KTA, 
some  experience,  eager,  serions,  any¬ 
where.  Box  7208,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

ACTIVE  REPORTER 
GENERAL,  features — 12  years’  top 
experience.  Draft  exempt,  32,  mar¬ 
ried.  Will  relocate  anywhere.  Box 
7263.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

COPYREADER-REPORTER 

NOW  on  metropolitan  morning  daily. 
Seeks  metropolitan  afternoon  Job. 
Single,  26,  B.A..  draft  exempt.  Pres¬ 
ent  salary;  $75.  References.  Box 
7238.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  woman  wants  posi¬ 
tion  on  daily.  Has  M.S.  in  Jonrnal¬ 
ism,  18  months’  experience  as  report¬ 
er,  wire  editor  and  photographer.  Box 
7251.  Editor  A  Pnhlisher. 

FEATURE  Editor — 29,  now  publish¬ 
ing  own  weekly  seeks  retnrn  to  New 
York  City.  Pictorial  syndicate  back¬ 
ground.  married.  Box  7233,  Editor  A 
Pnhlisher. 

RKCKNT  KTBd,  Vet,  experience  re- 
portinj?,  editinjc  both  Army  and  achool. 
Willinfc  to  relocate.  Box  7230,  Editor 
•  Ar  Pnbliahpr. 

PROGRESSIVE  minded  newsman,  not 
afraid  of  hard  work,  tired  of  the  snow 
and  cold,  seeks  position  in  Southwest. 
College  graduate,  single,  war  veteran. 
30.  Three  years  sports  editor  of  one 
of  Pennsylvania’s  finest  dailies.  Box 
72'.'>2.  Editor  A  Pnhlisher, 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  February  3,  1951 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
Editorial 

UEPOUTEK-UEWKITE,  now  employed 
New  York  bureau  of  wire  service.  Bnt 
26-yesr-old,  married,  draft-exempt  wet 
seeks  brighter  fntare.  2%  ^4rs  ra¬ 
dio,  newspapers.  Box  7241,  Editor  A 

Publisher, _ 

REPORTER,  experienced.  M.U.  grad- 
nate.  14  months  as  police  reporter. 
Veteran,  draft-exempt,  25.  Box  7250, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

TELEGRAPH  editor,  rewrite,  feature 
writer,  experienced,  cooperative.  Past 
military  age.  Unmarried,  non-drinker. 
Now  employed  Atlantic  Coast.  Prefer 
morning  paper.  Box  7227,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 


FEATURE  Writer,  Reporter,  experi¬ 
enced.  Vet,  26;  single;  draft  exempt. 
Box  7262.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


ALL-AROUND  NEWSMAN 
Acenrate,  fast  wire  editor,  alert  re¬ 
porter  all  bests,  imaginative  features, 
colorful  sports,  makeup  specialist.  7 
years  daily,  weekly,  magasine,  army 
writing.  8DX.  29.  draft-proof.  Box 
TOBO  WHitor  A  Publisher. _ 


ATTEN'nON 

WAR-WORRIED  EDITORS 

FILL  that  permanent  or  temporary 
war  vacancy  with  recent  grsdnate 
long  seeking  daily  news  experience. 
Publicity  and  weekly  background. 
Draft-proof  OSS  veteran,  26,  single, 
BS  in  Jonrnslism,  MA  Government, 
camera  knowhow,  pilot  license.  Will 
relocate,  do  anything  news-wise.  Box 
7282,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

YOUNG  woman,  6  years’  experi- 
ence  on  city  daily  desires  position  as 
editor  of  society  or  woman’s  pages  on 
metropolitan  newspaper.  University 
school  of  jnnrnaiism  grsdnate,  best 
references.  Box  7229,  Editor  A  Pnb- 

A1.J.  AUOUND  NEWSMAN  wants  Job 
on  desk  or  beat.  Vet  with  6  years  in 
field  plus  college.  Box  7276,  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ 


COPYREADER 

SIX  years  on  large  dailies.  Fast  head- 
writer,  good  editor,  presently  working 
part  time.  Box  7291,  Editor  A  Fuh- 


EDITORIAL-SPORTS- AR'nST  —  14 
years’  experience  with  top  metropoli¬ 
tan  newspaper  seeks  change  to  large 
western  or  southern  daily.  Best  of 
references.  Capable  of  handling  roto, 
lettering.  Sports  cartoons,  picture  lay¬ 
out  and  retouching,  ad  layout,  dia¬ 
gramming.  promotion,  make-up,  etc. 
38  yeara,  happy  family,  sober,  perfect 
health,  college  education,  cartoons 
published  nationally.  This  is  first  at¬ 
tempt  at  seeking  position  elsewhere. 
Box  7281,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EIGHTEEN  years  metropolitan  ex¬ 
perience  available.  Features,  rewrite, 
ran  direct  staff,  any  desk  and  pro¬ 
duce.  Married,  settled,  draft  exempt, 
college.  Present  employer  will  recom¬ 
mend.  Consider  smaller  operation 
where  hard  work,  ideas,  know-how 
connt.  Box  7303.  Editor  A  Pnbliaher. 

EMPLOYED  sportawrlter,  five  years’ 
experience  as  reporter,  desk  man,  pho¬ 
tographer.  seeks  settling  down  spot  In 
Texas,  Florida,  Southwest  or  West 
Coast  for  rearing  three  yonng  sons. 
Experience  includes  general  news  and 
feature  writing,  pnblie  relations,  po¬ 
litical  writing.  University  graduate; 
30;  veteran — no  reserve  ties.  Inter¬ 
ested  newspaper,  magazine,  promotion, 
bnreau,  public  relations.  Available 
after  March  1.  Box  7305,  Editor  A 
Pnbliaher. _ 


REPORTER-COPTREADER;  3  years 
daily  experience  on  small  and  metro¬ 
politan  papers,  age  28.  single,  ref¬ 
erences.  Edited  weekly  magazine. 
Ralph  Kessler,  116  E.  Mosholu  Park- 
wsv  S..  Bronx  58.  N.  Y. _ 

REPORTER.  PHOTOGRAPHER 
On  medium-sized  daily  newspaper. 
Over  2  years'  experience,  veteran,, 
single,  jonrnalism  ^adnate,  own 
Graphic.  Box  7306,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


SPORTS  WRITER 
2%  YEARS  sports  editor  small  dmly. 
Write  daily  column,  headi,  edit  wire 
copy,  layout,  use  camera.  Col^ga 
grad,  draft  exempt,  go  anywhere.  Box 
7296,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


TOUGH  JOB 
as  OITY  EDITOR 
or  SPORTS  EDITOR 

WlANTED  by  27-year-old  guy  with 
3^4  years’  work  at  city  reporting, 
sports,  eppyreading,  makeup  »“ 
west  and  east.  Nine  months  in  80,000 
city,  18  months  in  300,000  city,  la 
months— and  now— by-line  rewrite  and 
general  assignment  man  on  tabloid  in 
multi-minion  city.  Draft  exempt.  Sin¬ 
gle.  Car.  Missouri  graduate.  8DX.  Sal¬ 
ary  now  $96.  Go  anywhere  for  live 
job  with  a  thinking  daily  of  any  aiae. 
Box  7278,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WANT  ABILITY,  ACTION! 
NEWS  or  picture  editor,  makeup  or 
reporter,  20  years  thorough  experi¬ 
ence.  38,  family,  prefer  P.M.  in  Mid¬ 
west,  south.  Now  on  “etropoliUm 
daily.  Seek  opportunity.  Box  7288, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


WANT  a  weekly  Radio  and  Television 
column  for  your  paper  t  College  8vad 
now  in  ’TV,  network  contacts.  Box 
7293,  Editor  A  Publisher, _ 

_ nsuCugniyAcrB _ _ 

MANAGER  of  commercial  and  photp 
finishing  plant  for  15  years.  Age  89. 
married,  with  one  child.  References 
and  samples  on  request.  Prettr  South. 
Southwest,  or  West.  Write  Earl 
Sutherlin,  532  N.  Morton  St.,  Bloom- 
inictoii,  Indiana. 


ORAFT  EXEMPT  Vet.  34l  Still, 
novie  photographer  experience  re- 
lorting.  desk,  newscasting.  Want 
lews.  Public  Relations  job  with  tn- 
iire.  Box  7290,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
photographer 

PRESENTLY  employed  desires  change 
;o  larger  daily,  excellent  background 
ind  references.  Reply  to  Dave  Knox, 
[daho  State  Journal,  Pocatello,  Idaho, 
TOP  LENSMAN 

WISHES  to  relocate,  capable  handling 
itaff  or  single.  10  years  successful 
background  in  news,  features,  pub¬ 
licity.  Samples  available  via  air  mail. 
Married.  Age  37.  Own  car.  Box  7102, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Press  Agents 


)LD-LINE  newsman,  currently  hold- 
ng  down  4-paper  bureau  in  county 
leat,  central  New  York,  seeks  return 
to  press-agentry.  Handle  ai^thing, 
brochures  to  hiirlesoue.  Speedy, 
traphlc,  personable.  Wide  contMta, 
op  references.  Known  by-line.  Hot 
a-ith  lens.  Locate  anywhere.  Box 
1275,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Promorion— Public  Relatloai 

COMPETENT  all  phsaea  inatltutional, 
educational  publicity,  public  relatloni. 
Newspaper,  editorial,  promotion,  ra¬ 
dio,  teaching,  training,  anporriaory 
experience.  Single.  Travel  or  re-lo¬ 
cate.  Now  !n  New  York  area.  Oollega 
grad  MA.  Box  7188,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ 

_ Mcch— leal _ 

COMPOSING  ROOM 
PRODUCTION  EXPERT 
SEEKS  JOB  WITH  A  CHALLENGE 
IF  YOUR  composing  room  is  in  a 
rut,  needs  new  blood,  MODERN 
know-how,  and  you  really  want  a 
capable  executive — here’s  your  man. 
My  methods  assure  eflielent  opera¬ 
tion,  savings  and  harmony.  Know 
union  law.  My  age  la  43.  Married, 

Box  7260,  Editor  A  Pnhlisher. _ 

PRESSROOM  Foreman  or  combina¬ 
tion  press  and  stereotype.  21  years 
experience  on  Goss,  Hoe  and  Duplex 
presses.  40  years  old.  sober  and  re¬ 
liable.  Capable  of  assuming  full  re¬ 
sponsibility.  Address  Box  7240,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

^Photo  Engravers _ 


PHOTO-ENGRAVER 
WANTS  a  change.  All-ronnd  newspa- 
per  engraving  experience.  Prefer 
southwest.  Box  7294.  Editor  &  Pub* 
lisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 


Editor  &  Publisher,  a  dues- 
paying  member  of  the  Inter- 
American  Press  Association  for 
many  years,  is  a  “gangster,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  La  Epoca  of  Buenos 
Aires. 

The  pro-Peron  newspaper  com¬ 
menting  on  the  vendors’  strike 
against  La  Prensa,  which  has 
closed  down  that  great  paper,  said 
the  latter  was  a  member  of  lAPA 
which  is  “an  association  of  gang¬ 
sters  from  newspapers  of  the  Con¬ 
tinents.” 

Coming  from  them,  we’re  proud 
of  the  appellation — we  couldn’t 
have  been  called  nicer  things  by 
nicer  guys.  And  the  company  we 
keep — “gangsters”  like  Messrs. 
Sulzberger,  Knight,  Howard,  etc. 
(all  members  of  the  association) 
— tsk!  tsk!  tsk! 

*  4c  * 

The  strike  of  the  news  venders 
union  which  has  closed  down  La 
Prensa  for  more  than  a  week  has 
sparked  newspaper  editorials  and 
statements  from  newspaper  asso¬ 
ciations  all  over  the  world  con¬ 
demning  the  action.  We  condemn 
it,  too  .But  we  are  a  little  in¬ 
trigued  by  the  mystery  of  why 
these  same  associations  and  news¬ 
papers  didn’t  make  much  the 
same  comment  when  all  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  newspapers  were  closed 
down  for  seven  weeks  by  a  strike 
or  when  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  and  Sun  was  suspended 
for  11  weeks,  and  on  other  sim¬ 
ilar  occasions. 

Perhaps  it  is  because  we  in  the 
U.  S.  are  “too  close  to  the  forest 
to  see  the  trees.” 

Of  course,  it  will  be  pointed 
out  there  is  a  basic  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  Buenos  Aires  strike  and 
those  of  New  York  and  Pitts¬ 
burgh — in  Argentina  the  union  is 
government-controlled  and  there 
is  no  doubt  the  strike  is  another 
in  a  long  series  of  sly  government 
attempts  to  force  La  Prensa  out 
of  business. 

Nevertheless,  enough  parallel 
can  be  drawn  to  warrant  the  at¬ 
tention  of  all  newspapermen.  In 
all  but  the  “government-con- 
trolled-union”  angle,  it  has  hap¬ 
pened  here.  And  the  rest  of  it 
could  happen  here. 

Let’s  examine  it. 

The  Buenos  Aires  news  vendors’ 
union  (with  the  full  support  of 
the  printers’  union  which  forced 
the  closure  of  the  paper)  demands 
a  complete  monopioly  in  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  paper,  suspension  of 
home  delivery  subscriptions,  eli¬ 
mination  of  six  branch  circulation 
offices,  and  a  20%  cut  in  want-ad 
income  for  the  union’s  welfare 
fund. 

In  the  World-Telegram  and  Sun 
case,  the  newspaper  guild  was 
seeking  higher  wages  but  through 
an  unholy  alliance  with  other 
unions  in  the  shop  it  succeeded 
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in  welding  a  tight  picket  line  and 
closing  the  plant. 

In  Pittsburgh,  the  mailers  also 
wanted  more  money  and  the  driv¬ 
ers  observed  the  picket  line  there. 

In  one  case  the  union  has  a 
near-monopoly  (guild  shop)  on 
the  workers  and  in  the  other  an 
absolute  monopoly  (closed  shop). 

All  you  have  to  do  is  add  the 
principle  established  by  John  L. 
Lewis — 10  cents  per  ton  for  the 
union  welfare  fund — and  you’re 
pretty  close  to  the  same  situation. 
Labor  demands  for  a  share  of  the 
profits  are  not  new  in  this  coun¬ 
try  and  following  the  lead  of  John 
L.  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
printers  some  time  couldn’t  ask 
for  20%  of  the  classified  revenue 
just  as  a  bargaining  point. 

In  other  words,  we’ve  had  news¬ 
papers  closed  down  by  union  de¬ 
mands  in  this  country  many  times 
and  nobody  except  E  &  P  has  got¬ 
ten  particularly  excited  about  it. 
But  when  it  happens  in  another 
country  it  is  something  to  be  de¬ 
plored.  This  comes  near  to  being 
a  perfect  example  of  that  “Afgha- 
nistanism”  which  Jenkin  Lloyd 
Jones  described  so  ably  a  few 
years  ago. 

Editorial  writers  can  write  to 
their  hearts  content  and  say  what¬ 
ever  they  please  about  Afghani¬ 
stan.  They  haven’t  got  any  Af¬ 
ghans  among  their  readers. 

*  *  * 

The  comparison  becomes  even 
more  odious  when  the  Buenos 
Aires  news  venders  strike  is  ex¬ 
amined  in  relation  to  the  New 
York  news  dealers  action  against 
the  Communist  Daily  Worker. 

In  both  cases  the  unions  dislike 
the  political  tinge  of  the  news¬ 
paper  involved  and  both  are  try¬ 
ing  to  put  the  paper  out  of  busi¬ 
ness.  whether  or  not  that  is  their 
professed  intent. 

Here  again  the  only  basic  dif¬ 
ference  is  that  in  Argentina  the 
union  is  government-controlled. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  in 
both  countries  ostensibly  there  is 
freedom  of  the  press.  Yet,  in  both 
countries  pressure  groups,  who  dis¬ 
like  the  freedom  or  independence 
enjoyed  by  a  publication,  have 
taken  the  law  unto  their  own 
hands  to  write  their  own  defini¬ 
tion  of  “free  press.” 

Both  here  and  in  Argentina 
labor  unions  seek  the  suspension 
of  newspapers  they  dislike.  When 
it  happens  5,000  miles  away,  we 
get  excited  about  it.  When  it  hap¬ 
pens  at  home,  it  doesn’t  bother  us. 
Why? 

*  *  * 

We  have  had  practically  the  same 
situation  in  the  United  States  as 
exists  in  B.  A.  many  times.  About 
the  only  step  necessary  to  make 
them  almost  identical  is  to  trans¬ 
form  one  of  the  unions  into  a  tool 
of  the  government. 


Dispatches  from  B.  A.  say  “both 
the  news  vendors  and  printers 
unions  are  affiliated  with  the  pro¬ 
government  General  Confedera¬ 
tion  of  Workers  (CGT).” 

Well - ? 

“How  “pro-government”  would 
you  say  the  CIO  and  AFL  are 
today?  Seems  like  the  CIO  Politi¬ 
cal  Action  Committee  has  collect¬ 
ed  and  spent  millions  electioneer¬ 
ing  for  New  Deal  and  Fair  Deal 
candidates.  Isn’t  that  pro-govern¬ 
ment? 

We’re  not  inferring  that  any 
union  here  would  permit  itself 
right  now  to  be  used  as  a  tool 
by  the  government  in  suppression 
of  press  freedom.  But  we  do  wish 
to  point  out  that  alt  the  circum¬ 
stances  are  favorable  for  such 
persuasion. 

We  also  would  like  to  point  out 
once  again  that  the  press  has  been 
suspended  in  the  U.  S.  by  action 
of  labor  unions  as  it  has  been  in 
Argentina.  And  it  is  something 
to  get  excited  about. 

We  think  that  when  a  labor 
union,  or  any  group,  takes  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  First  Amendment 
into  its  own  hands  and  decides 
what  reading  matter  should  be 
provided  to  a  large  city,  then  its 
time  for  editors  to  get  excited. 

We  think,  also,  that  when  one 
or  two  or  more  labor  unions  de¬ 
cide  for  any  reason — whether  it 
be  wages,  working  conditions,  or 
something  else —  that  a  newspa¬ 
per  should  not  be  published,  then 
it  is  time  for  editors  to  get  ex¬ 
cited.  They  would  be  excited  if  it 
was  any  outside  non-labor  group 
that  tried  to  stop  publication.  Why 
not  when  it  is  an  inside  labor 
group? 

Obviously,  it  is  time  to  prepare 
safeguards  against  these  arbitrary 
tamperings  with  press  freedom. 


3  General  Excellence 
Awards  Presented 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. — Awards  in  the 
New  York  Press  Association’s 
1950  Newspaper  Contest  were  pre¬ 
sented  by  H.  G.  Howard,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Newark  Courier-Ga¬ 
zette,  at  the  annual  convention 
here  Feb.  2, 

The  top  awards: 

General  Excellence — Larch- 
mont  Times,  Vestal  News  and 
Port  Washington  News. 

Community  Service  —  Suffolk 
County  News. 

Editorial  Page — Genesee  Coun¬ 
try  Express  &  Advertiser. 


E  &  P  CALENDAR 

Feb.  8  —  Calif ornia-Nevada 
.Associated  Press,  Home  Town 
dailies  and  CNPA  Industrial 
Relations  Bureau  meetings,  Sac¬ 
ramento. 

Feb.  8-11 — California  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Assn.,  annual 
convention,  Sacramento. 

Feb.  9-10 — Northwest  Daily 
Press  Assn.,  annual  winter 
meeting,  Radisson  Hotel,  Min¬ 
neapolis. 

Feb.  9-12 — Midwest  Circu¬ 
lation  Managers  Assn.,  annual 
meeting.  Majestic  Hotel,  Hot 
Springs,  Ark. 

Feb.  10-12 — ^Northwest  Me¬ 
chanical  Conference,  Hotel 
Radisson,  Minneapolis. 

Feb.  12-13  —  Inland  Daily 
Press  Assn.,  winter  meeting. 
Congress  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Feb.  12-13 — National  News¬ 
paper  Promotion  Assn.,  West¬ 
ern  Conference,  Ambassador 
Hotel,  Los  Angeles. 

Feb.  12-13 — New  York  State 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors, 
winter  meeting,  Syracuse. 

Feb.  16-17  —  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  of  the 
Carolinas  meeting,  Alamance 
Hotel,  Burlington,  N.  C. 

Feb.  16-17  —  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Assn., 
annual  display  advertjsing  con¬ 
ference,  Penn  Harris  Hotel, 
Harrisburg. 

Feb.  16-17 — Oregon  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Assn.,  annual 
Press  Conference,  Universitv  of 
Oregon  campus,  Eugene,  Ore¬ 
gon. 

Feb.  17  —  Connecticut  Edi¬ 
torial  Assn.,  Winter  meeting, 
Courant  Bldg.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Feb.  17-18 — Mississippi  Val¬ 
ley  Classified  Advertising  Man¬ 
agers  meeting,  LaSalle  Hotel, 
Chicago. 

Feb.  21-2S  —  Georgia  Prea 
Assn.,  23rd  annual,  Georgia 
Press  Institute. 

Feb.  23  —  New  Jersey  Press 
Assn.,  Circulation  Clinic,  Rut¬ 
gers  University,  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J. 

Feb.  26  —  Inter-American 
Press  Assn.,  Board  of  Directors 
meeting,  Mexico  City. 

Feb.  27  —  New  England 
Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  Assn.,  Parker  House, 
Boston. 


Globe-News  Has 
112-Page  Paper 

Amarillo,  Tex. — ^The  Amarillo 
Sunday  News-Globe  published  a 
112-page  edition  Jan.  28,  marking 
formal  opening  of  its  new  build¬ 
ing. 

Included  in  the  edition  was  a 
40-page  “open  house”  section  de¬ 
voted  to  the  expanded  plant  and 
facilities. 

Featured  in  the  Globe  -  News 
new  building  section  was  the  story 
of  Gene  A.  Howe,  chairman,  who 
observed  his  50th  anniversary  as 
a  newspaperman.  The  full-page 
story  was  written  by  Wes  Izzard. 
based  on  his  27-year  association 
_  with  Mr.  Howe. 
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New  Fraction  Style 
In  Stock  Table 

Miami — The  Miami  Herald  is 
setting  Stock  Market  quotations 
in  a  new  style,  using  decimal-style 
eighths  instead  of  fractions. 

14  is  quoted  as  .1;  14  as  .2;  % 
as  .3;  Vi  as  .4,  etc. 

The  new  table  appears  much 
lighter,  is  easier  to  read,  and 
easier  to  set. 


Get  better  printing  at  lower  cost  with 
"SPHEREKOTE”  Drawsheets  and  Blankets 

You’ll  save  press  time — labor  costs — and  newsprint 
when  you  use  tough,  resilient  “SPHEREKOTE”  Draw- 
sheets  or  Blankets.  They  have  a  hard  glass-bead  surface 
that  gives  long,  trouble-free  rvms.  And  you  get  clean 
impressions  that  eliminate  press  stops  for  re-plating  to 
favor  cut  positions. 

Over  leOft  newspapers  have  reduced  production  costs 
—  in  a  period  of  rising  prices — by  switching  to  these 
better,  longer-lasting  newspaper  draws  and  blankets! 
They’re  getting  better  printing,  too — by  greatly  re¬ 
ducing  first-impression  offset,  ink  transfer,  smudging 
and  double  printing. 

For  clean,  sharp  impressions — and  real  production 
savings  let  us  put  “SPHEREKOTE”  Newspaper 
Drawsheets  or  Blankets  on  your  presses.  Fill  out  the 
coupon  below  for  sample  swatches  and  complete  in¬ 
formation  on  how  to  beat  rising  production  costs. 


“SPHEREKOTE”  Drawsheets,  Blankets  cut  costs 
all  over  the  plant 


More  preferred  positions  for  cuts  and 
advertising.  Make-up  moves  faster, 
with  fewer  interruptions.  Allows 
tighter  papers. 

No  last-minute  re-costs  to  re-position 
ads  or  cuts  which  ore  picking  up 
first-impression  offset. 


Make-up 


Stereotype 


Fewer  press  stops  for  reploting;  no 
waste  copies  from  first-impression 
offset. 


Press  room 


Press  packing  with  "SPHEREKOTE” 
Drawsheets  in  many  coses  lasts  up  to 
three  times  longer! 


Maintenance 


Ask  for  “SPHEREKOTE”  brand 
DRAWSHEETS— BLANKETS 


in  U.S.A.  by  MINNESOTA  MINING  &  MFG.  CO.,  St.  Paul  6,  Minn.,  alao  makera  of  "Scotch”  Brand  Preaaure-aenaitive  Tapes,  "Scotch”  Sound 
KecordinfE  Tape,  '  Underaeal”  Rubberized  Coating,  "Scotchlite”  Reflective  Sheeting,  "Safety-Walk”  Non-SIip  Surfacing,  "3M”  Abrasives,  "3M”  Adhesives, 
Spherekote"  Tympana  and  Frisketfi. 


Printed  in  C,  S,  A. 


WRITE  TODAY  FOR  COMPLETE  INFORMATION! 

Minnesota  Mining  4  Mfq.  Co. 

Dept.  EP2I,  St.  Paul  6,  Minn. 

Send  Swatches  and  Price  List  D 
Have  Representative  call  D 

Nome . 

Company . 

Address . 

City . Zone. .  .State . 
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PRESS 


THE  FORT  WORTH  PRESS! 


THE  FORT  WORTH  PRESS  is  the  best  read,  most  believed-in 
newspaper  in  the  important  Fort  Worth  market . . .  and 
Texas  agencies  know  it!  That’s  why  Texas  agencies 
placed  420,156  lines  with  us  last  year!  That’s  why  the 
Fort  Worth  PRESS  carried  30,406  more  lines  than  its 
nearest  competitor!  That’s  why  266  local  advertisers 
bought  space  in  the  Fort  Worth  PRESS  exclusively! 

No  wonder  the  Fort  Worth  PRESS  ranks  first  in  Fort 
Worth  and  sixth  among  all  U.  S.  evening  papers  in  Retail 
Grocery  linage.  The  PRESS  is  the  only  newspaper  in 
Fort  Worth  that  offers  real  merchandising  co-operation 
.  .  .  the  kind  that  can  put  your  campaign  over! 


In  FORT  WORTH .. . 

it  pays  to  put  it  in  the 
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SAN  FRANCISCO . News 
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COLUMBUS . Cih'zcn 
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KENTUCKY . Posf 
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KNOXVIUE . News-SenhW 


DENVER . Rodcy  Mfn.  News  EVANSVIUE . Press 
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